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Every  Saturday 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.,  APRIL  27, 1935 


Yearly  $1,  in  advance,  by  nMil.  U.  S.  end 


Islam!  possessions;  Canada,  $4.50;  foreign,  |5. 


A.Pv  Directors  Sustained  On  Wirephoto; 


Will  Consider  Small  Dailies^  Request 

Four  Resolutions  Criticizing  Board  Killed  At  Annual  Meeting  After  Sharp 
Debate— Frank  E.  Gannett  Succeeds  Ochs  On  Directorate 


Members  of  the  Associated  Press 
meeting  in  New  York  this  week 
vindicated  the  administration  and  ab¬ 
solved  it  of  mismanagement  and  collu¬ 
sion  in  connection  with  the  association’s 
Wirephoto  system,  killing  four  resolu¬ 
tions  calling  for  action  that  inferentially 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY  to  the  late  publisher  of  the  New  York 

..  .  Times,  Adolph  S.  Ochs.  Mr.  Noyes 

(Mich.)  Aiming  Gazette;  Arthur  I elegrani,  was  elected  to  the  executive  asked  the  members  to  rise  in  memory 
Treanor,  Booth  Newspapers,  and  Robert  committee  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  of  the  man,  and  as  they  rose  he  said; 

^  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  the  death  of  Mr.  Ochs.  Kent  Cooper,  “God  rest  his  gentle  soul.”  Kent  Cooper, 

Next  in  interest  to  the  Wirephoto  secretary;  Jackson  Elliott,  assistant  sec-  general  manager  of  the  A.  P.,  then  read 
matter  was  the  election  of  directors,  retary,  and  J.  R.  Youatt,  treasurer,  were  the  resolution  commemorating  Mr. 
The  death  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  late  pub-  reelected.  Ochs’  memory  adopted  at  last  week’s 

hsher  of  the  New  York  Times,  left  a  Regional  meetings  of  members  were  board  of  directors  meeting,  which  was 
vacancy  on  the  board  to  be  filled  by  a  held  Monday  night  at  which  the  follow-  unanimously  approved  by  the  member- 
New  \ork  state  member.  Usually  ing  nominating  committee  was  selected:  ship. 

this  place  has  been  filled  by  a  New  \ork  Eastern  Division — E.  R.  Stevenson,  The  credentials  committee  on  proxies 
City  member,  but  this  year  Frank  E.  ll'aterbury  (Conn.)  American;  Henry  lieaded  by  Victor  Ridder,  Ridder  Bro- 
Gannett,  president  of  the  Gannett  News-  Walser,  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard  Sen-  thers  Newspapers;  was  then  appointed, 
papers,  was  a  candidate  against  William  tinel.  The  report  of  the  nominating  com- 

T.  Dewart,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Central  Division — Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  mittee  was  then  heard  saying  it  was 

Sun.  Mr.  Gannett  won.  He  was  elected  .Irkansas  City  (Kans.)  Traveler,  sec-  permissible  to  nominate  members  from 

retary ;  A.  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek  the  floor,  and  requesting  that  a  separate 
Directors  re-elected  were :  Mr.  Noyes :  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  Neivs,  chuirmsin.  ballot  be  cast  to  fill  the  New  York 
..  —  .  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Southern  Division — .\.  W.  Huckle,  state  vacancy,  caused  by  Mr.  Ochs* 

meeting,  and  the  scene  of  one  of  the  Frederick  Murphy,  rn'&imc.  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  //cra/d;  J.  L.  Mapes,  death. 

most  bitter  internal  battles  ever  wapd  and  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun,  all  Beaumont  (Texa')  Journal.  The  candidacy  of  Frank  E.  Gannett 

'  for  three-year  terms.  Western  Division — Frank  Hitchcock,  was  warmly  backed  by  J.  Noel  Macy, 

Running  against  those  elected,  in  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen;  E.  G.  who  moved  the  nomination,  citing  Mr, 
^dition  to_  Mr.  Dewart,  were:_  H.  H.  Leipheimer,  Bu/tc  (Mont.)  Standard.  Gannett’s  intimate  knowledge  with  the 

The  following  members  were  elected  small-city  publishers’  problems;  James 
to  the  auditing  committee ;  G.  Stahlman,  who  seconded  the  nomi- 

Eastern  Division — J.  L.  McGovern,  nation ;  Col.  Frank  Knox,  C/itca^o  Doi/j 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star  and  News,  who  expressed  embarrassment  a( 
The  board  met  the  day  following  the  Fanner.  having  to  choose  between  two  sucl 

convention  and  reelected  Frank  B.  Central  Division  —  J.  C.  Seacrest,  eminent  A.  P.  members  as  Mr.  Gannetl 

Noyes  president.  W.  J.  Pape,  Water-  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal,  secre-  and  William  T.  Dewart,  and  Willian 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  American,  tary.  O.  Dapping,  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen- 

was  elected  first  vice-president,  succeed-  Southern  Division — Charles  P.  Man-  .Advertiser,  who  spoke  for  up-stat< 

mg  \V.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.  Houston  Harte.  ship.  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times,  members.  Elliott  Mitchel,  Paducal 
Standard  and  chairman.  (Kv.)  Sun-Democrat,  then  advance! 


were  not  spared.  coni; 

The  management,  headed  by  Frank  (Thar 
B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star,  president,  lican, 
pleaded  for  the  continuance  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  principle  of  the  organization,  and 
asked  that  in  the  differences  of  opinions 
expressed  that  the  long-range  view  that 
has  preserved  and  promoted  the  organi¬ 
zation  for  35  years  be  preserved. 

The  opposing  minority,  with  little 

fliought  to  tradition,  rubbed  the  sore  San  Angelo  ,  ,  . . . 

spots  of  the  administration  with  salt.  Times,  was  elected  second  vice-presi-  Western  Division — O.  S. 
and  were  merciless  in  declaring  their  dent,  succeeding  W.  O.  Taylor,  Boston  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 
rights  as  individual  members.  Globe.  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  The  meeting  opened  with 

John  Francis  Ney- 
lan,  W.  R.  Hearst 
counsel  and  leader 
in  the  fight  for 
changes,  played  a 
relatively  small  part 
in  the  meeting,  but 
his  influence  was 
apparent.  Among 
those  who  fought 
for  points  raised  by 
Ws  proxy  commit¬ 
tee  of  25  were  J. 

Noel  Macy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Westches¬ 
ter  County  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.  (James 
G.  St^lman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nash- 
vUle  (Tenn.)  Ban¬ 
ner;  John  D. 

Ewing,  publisher 
of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times  and 
Monroe  (La.) 

World  and  News- 
Star;  Col.  Ernest 
G.  Smith,  publisher 
of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Times- 
Leader,  and  A.  L. 

Glasmann,  Ogden 
(Utah)  Stat^rd- 
Examiner. 

Spokesmen  for 
the  management,  in 
addition  to  Mr. 

Noyes,  included 
Joseph  Ridder,  Rid¬ 
der  Brothers, 

Newspapers;  W. G. 

K  i  c  e,  Houghton 


These  publishers,  all  charter  members  of  the  A.  P.,  were  honored  at  this  year’s  meeting.  Seated,  left  to  right,  are 
Josephus  Daniels  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Observer;  J.  C.  Seacrest  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal;  Cerrit  S. 
Griswold  of  the  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  News;  Clark  Howell  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution;  Frank  B.  Noyes  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  Dietrick  Lamade  of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sunday  Grit,  and  W.  H.  Cowles  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review.  Standing,  left  to  right,  are  F.  A.  Miller  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Theodore 
Bodenwein  of  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day;  S.  £.  Hudson  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call  and  Evening  Reporter; 
F.  B.  Nichols  of  the  Bath  (Me.)  Times;  A.  N.  Liecty  of  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette;  Kelton  Miller  of  the 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle,  and  William  Rice  oi  the  Houghton  (Mich.)  Mining  Gazette. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  2  7,  19  35 


ICKES  ASKS  ‘SPORTSMANSHIP’  IN  EDITING 


Urges  Fair  Treatment  of  Political  Opponents  and  Same  Vigilance  in  Defending  Free  Speech  and 

Assemblage  as  Free  Press  in  Address  at  A.  P.  Luncheon 


BEI-ORE  a  reciird  audience  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  members,  at  their  an¬ 
nual  luncheon  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  Monday,  heard  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  Public  W’orks,  make  a 
spirited  defense  of  the  Administration 
of  the  United  States,  and  heard  a  plea 


Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  speaking  at  the  A.  P.  luncheon. 

that  publishers  be  as  vigilant  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  assemblage  as 
they  are  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  speech  was  unusually  provocative. 
Mr.  Ickes  criticized  certain  portions 
of  the  press  and  asked  for  “good 
sportsmanship”  in  editing  newspapers. 

The  speaker's  table  this  year  was 
occupied  by  many  surviving  charter 
members  of  the  A.P.,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  laws  of  New  York 
State  35  years  ago.  There  are  27 
living  charter  members.  Those  present 
were  introduced  by  Kent  Cooper,  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Telegrams  were  read  from  several, 
including  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
who  mentioned  that  he  would  celebrate 
his  72d  birthday  on  April  29. 

The  surviving  charter  members  are: 

Theodore  Bodenwein,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day. 

George  F.  Booth,  IVorcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News-JLeader. 

W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review. 

Former  (jovernor  James  M.  (3ox, 
Dayton  (Ohio)  News. 

Ambassador  Josephus  Daniels,  Ra¬ 
leigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

Homer  Card,  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

(ierrit  S.  Griswold,  Batavia  (N.  Y.) 
News, 

C.  H.  Hastings,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item. 

W.  R  Hearst,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner. 

(^ark  Howell,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti¬ 
tution. 

S.  E.  Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call. 

John  Day  Jackson,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register. 

E.  J.  Kiest,  Dallas  (Texas)  Times- 
Herald. 

Dietrick  Lamade,  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Sunday  Grit. 

A.  N.  Liecty,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette. 

F.  A.  Miller,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Kelton  B.  Miller,  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Berkshire  Eagle. 

F.  B.  Nichols,  Bath  (Me.)  Times. 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star. 


W.  H.  Oat,  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

W.  1'.  Prisk,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram. 

William  G.  Rice,  Houghton  (Mich.) 
Gazette. 

W.  H.  Sammons,  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
Journal. 

J.  C.  Seacrest,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State 
Journal. 

C.  H.  Taylor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 

George  W.  Wood,  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Sun. 

Secretary  Ickes,  in  his  speech,  said: 

“It  is  very  human  to  hanker  for 
things  beyond  us.  I  have  always  han¬ 
kered  to  be  a  newspai^r  man.  In  col¬ 
lege  I  managed  to  slip  into  the  shrine  in 
disguise  as  managing  editor  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Weekly.  .After 
graduation,  I  got  a  job  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  on  a  Chicago  daily,  but  my 
graduation  into  law  school  within  a 
few  years  seemed  to  have  the  general 
approval  of  my  fellow  victims  of  the 
deadline.  I  had  a  suspicion  of  similar 
approval  two  years  ago  when  I  ^s 
graduated  from  the  law  into  a  political 
job. 

“And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  when  I 
am  graduated  from  my  present  job, 
there  may  again  be  general  approbation. 

“I  have  spoken  of  graduating  from 
college  into  newspaper  work,  from  that 
into  law,  and  from  that  into  ^litics. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  during  my 
adult  life  I  have  been  interested  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  public  affairs.  I  have  been 
locally  proclaimed  a  manager  of  lost 
campaigns,  an  obscure  Qiicago  lawyer, 
a  general  political  ne’er-do-well. 

“My  Quixotic  e.xcursions  into  Chi¬ 
cago  politics  did  me  at  least  one  good 
turn.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions 
that  I  first  met  my  old  friend,  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  the  president  of  this  earth- 
encompasing  organization,  who  has 
honored  me  far  beyond  my  deserts  by 
asking  me  to  be  your  guest  today. 

“It  was  not  within  my  power  to  re¬ 
fuse  an  invitation  that  I  would  dearly 
have  coveted  if  I  had  ever  ventured  to 
think  of  myself  as  a  possible  recipient 


of  it.  So.  taking  my  courage  in  both 
hands,  I  promptly  accepted — and  here  I 
am. 

“Even  if  you  needed  anything  along 
that  line,  I  am  not  qualified  to  tell  you 
how  to  run  a  newspaper.  So,  because  it 
is  the  fashion  nowadays,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  I  arrogate  to  myself  any  partic¬ 
ular  wisdom  or  prescience,  I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  discuss  with  you  certain  mat¬ 
ters  that  concern  all  of  us  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  As  one  .American 
gravely  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  I  will  venture  to  do  a 
little  thinking  out  loud  in  the  presence 
of  other  citizens  who,  I  have  no  doubt, 
are  no  less  gravely  concerned  than  1. 

“I  do  not  pretend  to  like  rough  water. 
I  once  said  that  I  was  willing  to  die 
for  the  President,  but  that  I  refused 
to  become  seasick  for  him.  Yet  I  find 
myself  continually  thinking  of  the 
whole  term  of  this  Administration  as 
a  storm  at  sea.  The  spring  of  1933 
was  like  the  sinking  of  a  great  liner  in 
a  hurricane.  A  nervy  skipper  in  a 
rescue  cutter  stood  by.  There  was  no 
partisanship  then;  no  criticism  of  him 
for  the  cold  and  the  wet  and  the  danger. 
Everybody  took  that  skipper’s  orders 
because  no  one  else  knew  what  to  do  or 
dared  to  take  the  responsibility  for  do¬ 
ing  it.  Business,  large  and  small ;  labor, 
organized  and  unorganized,  were  glad 
to  hear  a  voice  ring  with  command.  Not 
a  single  rugged  individualist  even 
peeped  about  letting  nature  take  its 
course  or  about  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Finance,  commerce  and  industry 
were  prostrate,  thoroughly  frightened, 
thoroughly  hopeless.  They  did  not  cry 
‘Leave  us  alone.’  They  knelt  on  their 
slanting  decks  and  prayed  ‘Save  us  or 
we  perish.’  At  least  those  did  who  had 
not  forgotten  how  to  pray.  They  grab¬ 
bed  at  the  lifeline  extended  to  them 
without  asking  where  they  were  being 
taken  and  that  line  held  in  the  hour  of 
need.  But  now,  temporarily  safe  in  a 
calmer  sea,  they  are  quarreling  over 
what  port  it  shall  be. 

“There  probably  has  been  no  similar 
period  in  our  history  when  one  man 


27  Surviving  A.P.  Charter  Members 
Honored  By  Noyes  at  Luncheon 


SURVIVING  charter  members  of  the 
Associated  Press  were  honored  by 
President  Frank  B.  Noyes  in  his  speech 
introducing  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  at  the  annual  A.P. 
luncheon  Monday. 

Mr.  Noyes  emphasized  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  evidenced  by  the  members  in  the 
35  years  of  the  organization’s  history. 
He  said: 

“It  has  been  a  custom  of  mine  on 
these  occasions  to  outline  the  coopera¬ 
tive  principles  of  the  Associated  Press, 
which  principles  were  applied  to  effect 
control  of  the  fountain  of  news  used  by 
the  newspapers  that  comprise  its  mem¬ 
bership.  I  may  on  occasions  have  re¬ 
ferred  sentimentally  to  the  incidents  that 
brought  this  organization  into  being. 

“Today,  however,  we  .have  been  af¬ 
forded  the  presence  of  several  of  those 
still  living  with  whom  it  was  my  for¬ 
tune  to  join  hands  into  what  was  then 
a  renewed  allegiance  to  these  principles. 
We  have  also  had  told  to  us  the  regrets 
of  those  other  charter  members  who 
could  not  be  here. 

“Thirty-five  years  under  one  standard 
and  with  one  spirit  of  loyalty  is  some¬ 
thing  in  these  changing  times.  We 
may  not,  as  each  of  you  may  not,  al¬ 
ways  have  stopped  to  think  of  what  it 
is  we  have  been  fostering  and  upbuild¬ 
ing.  Yet,  while  I  have  not  the  authority 
from  these  others  for  expressing  the 
sentiments  I  now  voice,  I  am  sure  that 
the  feeling  of  none  will  be  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  a  declaration  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  this  and  future  generations 


giving  practical,  earnest  thought  and 
effort  that  will  result  in  this  institution 
enduring  and  thriving. 

“There  have  been  disagreements  as  to 
the  best  procedure  to  insure  that  endur¬ 
ance,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
of  the  hundreds  who  are  or  who  have 
been  members  of  the  Associated  Press 
ever  would  fail  to  recognize  that  there 
must  be  no  jeopardy  to  the  ideals  rep¬ 
resented  by  this  effort. 

“For  myself,  whether  or  not  it  be  the 
mellowing  of  years,  I  confess  an  ever- 
increasing  affection  not  only  for  the 
Associated  Press  itself  but  for  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  loyally  interested 
themselves  in  varying  degrees  to  pros¬ 
per  its  continual  advance.  It  is  for  me 
not  easy^  to  express  the  sentiments  I 
feel  for  individuals  even  though  I  have 
been  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them.  It 
is  easier  to  voice  my  sentiment  for  the 
institution  itself,  but  that  feeling  is  so 
great  as  to  encompass  everything  con¬ 
cerning  it. 

“When  ten  years  ago  I  was  honored 
by  you  after  25  years  as  president,  I 
tried  to  give  voice  to  my  feelings.  I 
said  then  that  the  affection  I  had  for 
the  Associated  Press  was  sdein  to  that  I 
had  for  my  wife  and  daughters.  It  is 
the  same  today. 

“Not  all  the  compensation  of  news¬ 
paper  making  is  in  financial  success. 
There  are  ideals,  an  earnest  effort  to¬ 
ward  which  is  also  compensation.  We 
may  only  secretly  confess  this.  Yet 
without  that  being  true  advancing  years 
could  not  so  happily  record  the  success 
{Continued  on  page  113) 


might  so  fundamentally  have  changed 
the  destined  course  of  a  free  people. 
If  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  that  time 
had  desired  to  supplant  the  protit  sys¬ 
tem  with  some  new  collective  form  of 
economic  organization,  all  he  would 
have  had  to  do  would  have  been  to  let 
nature  take  its  course,  permit  unre¬ 
strained  individualism  to  continue  to 
debate  for  30  days  more.  If  he  had 
done  that,  no  one  knows  what  kind  of 
economic  doctrine  would  have  taken 
root  in  the  iiiins  of  our  traditional  busi¬ 
ness  and  banking  system.  The  course  of 
mirestrained  individualism  was  the  sur¬ 
est  road  to  the  destruction  of  that  sys¬ 
tem.  Scarcely  less  sure  would  have 
been  a  yielding  to  the  desperate  de¬ 
mands  of  leaders  of  business  and  fin¬ 
ance  that  the  government  stop  their 
losses  by  taking  over  their  enterprises, 
taking  up  their  debts,  limiting  produc¬ 
tion,  fixing  prices,  guaranteeing  profits 
— in  a  word,  complete  regimentation. 

“The  course  that  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  did  take  was  the  hardest  course. 
It  conformed  to  no  theory,  but  it  did 
fit  into  the  .American  system — a  system 
of  taking  action  step  by  step,  a  system 
of  regulation  only  to  meet  concrete 
needs,  a  system  of  courageous  recog¬ 
nition  of  change.  It  was  a  middle  of 
the  road  course  of  using  the  facilities 
and  resources  available  only  to  the 
government  until  individual  enterprise 
could  resume  its  normal  functions  in  a 
socially  sound  competitive  order. 

“The  deflationary  process  has  stop¬ 
ped.  To  achieve  that,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  placed  the  national  credit  back  of 
every  bank  which  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  restored  to  a  solvent 
position  over  a  period  of  years.  It  gave 
generous  help  to  railroads  and  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  It  gave  to  agriculture 
and  industry  instruments  to  prevmt 
the  glutting  of  markets  by  forced  liqui¬ 
dation  and  sweated  labor.  The  skipper 
got  aboard  his  cutter  all  who  could 
possibly  be  saved. 

“The  old  idea  that  there  was  work  in 
.America  for  every  individual  who  want¬ 
ed  work  is  too  precious  a  heritage  to 
abandon.  It  was  a  priceless  ingredient 
in  the  individual  optimism  and  self-^^ 
liance  that  made  us  a  confident,  vigor¬ 
ous  nation.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough 
not  to  want  to  see  it  pass  from  pur 
national  life;  I  am  modern  enough  to 
be  willing  to  use  the  power  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  create  conditions  which  will 
ensure  that  it  shall  not  pass.  Until  the 
average  man  has  attained  a  standard  of 
life  and  security  far  beyond  that  which 
he  now  enjoys,  there  must  be  work  for 
everyone.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  see  that  it  is  provided.  When 
private  initiative  cannot  give  work  to 
every  man  able  and  willing  to  work, 
there  is  no  decent  alternative  for  this 
nation  from  the  President’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  assure  that  work  through  a 
public  works  program. 

“Even  if  there  were  no  pressing 
problem  of  unemployment  even  in 
years  that  we  call  prosperous,  the  need 
of  extensive  public  works  to  conserve 
and  develop  our  natural  resources,  (o 
prevent  and  correct  soil  erosion  am 
recurring  periods  of  droughts  and 
floods,  would  demand  our  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  The  constant  pressure  of 
unemployment  and  the  terrible  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  drought  and  the  resulting 
dust  storms  demand  action  that  has  long 
had  the  support  of  matured  wisdom. 
Many  of  the  works  undertaken  under 
our  program  of  the  last  two  years  art 
vitally  essential  to  safeguard  America's 
national  capital  resources  and  assnn 
our  future  prosperity.  They  are  works 
which  we  cannot  afford  not  to  do. 

“The  pu’olic  works  program  which 
we  began  two  years  ago  has  cleared 
an  enormous  amount  of  ground.  I  hon¬ 
estly  think  for  an  attempt  to  apply  * 
new  works  program  to  our  unemplojr- 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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PUBUC  BENEFIT  IN  FREE  PRESS  FIGHT 

Newspapers’  Insistence  Upon  Limiting  Code  Not  a  Matter  of  Special  Privilege  But  of  Rights  of 


Freedom  of  the  press  is  not  a  spe¬ 
cial  privilege  of  the  newspapers,  but 
a  riglit  of  all  citizens,  Col.  K.  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  told  the  A.N.P.A.  convention  April 
24.  His  address  was  preliminary  to  in- 
trwluction  of  three  resolutions  congrat¬ 
ulating  the  publishers  of  South  Dakota, 
the  publishers  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
representatives  ot  tlie  A.N.P.A.  in  the 
code  negotiations,  for  their  resistance  to 
encroachment  upon  press  liberties.  The 
resolutions  are  published  on  another  page 
of  this  paper. 

Newspapers  have  no  rights  not  guai- 
anteed  to  all  citizens,  said  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick.  He  pointed  out  that  newspapers 
operate  subject  to  libel  laws,  while  pub¬ 
lic  officers  and  legislators  are  exempt. 
Speakers  and  broadcasters  likewise  are 
not  subject  to  the  severe  penalties  vis¬ 
ited  upon  newspapers  found  guilty  of 
libel.  Newspaper  "privilege"  consists 
merely  of  the  right  to  publish  material 
spoken  by  public  officers  or  brought  out 
in  proceedings  before  public  bodies. 

These  jioints  should  be  "made  plain 
to  the  uninitiated,’’  the  speaker  said,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  widespread  falsehood  and 
misrepresentation  of  "the  vigorous  and 
ingenuous  supporters  of  dictatorship." 
The  speech  follows: 

The  newspaper  is  an  institution  de¬ 
veloped  by  modern  civilization  to  present 
the  news  of  the  day,  to  foster  commerce 
and  industry,  to  inform  and  lead  public 
opinion,  and  to  furnish  that  check  upon 
government  which  no  constitution  has 


Entire  People,  McCormick  Tells  A.N.P.A. 


the  ingenuity  of  inventors,  of  authors, 
of  artists,  and  of  editors  has  kept  pace. 
There  are  now  strips  of  comics.  There 
are  book  and  theatrical  reviews.  There 
are  columns  of  advice  on  health,  in¬ 
vestment,  radio,  law,  love,  complexion, 
corsets,  cooking,  good  manners ;  sub¬ 
stantially  all  subjects  that  interest  the 
general  public. 

Large  circulations  permit  high  pay  to 
authors  and  artists,  some  of  them  so- 


paper  is  about  the  cheapest  article  of¬ 
fered  for  sale.  A  computer  has  figured 
that  a  daily  newspaper,  including  pa¬ 
per,  ink,  labor,  news  collection,  features, 
all  editorial  expenses,  and  retail  profit 
costs  the  purchaser  almost  one-third 
of  a  cent  a  pound.  This  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  any  other  form  of  paper ; 
less  than  half  the  co.st  of  magazines, 
which  have  no  telegraph  exi>enses;  a 
thirtieth  the  cost  of  novels ;  one-half  the 


century  which  followed.  Their  history 
and  significance  had  been  almost  lost  to 
.sight  when  the  world-wide  resurrection 
of  dictatorship  abroad  extending  to  this 
country  bade  fair  to  overthrow  our  lib¬ 
erties  until  confronted  by  a  group  of 
men  engaged  in  publishing  newspapers 
and.  therefore  charged  with  the  defense 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  the  contest  that  ensued  the  vigor¬ 
ous  and  ingenuous  supporters  of  dicta¬ 
torship  indulged  in  so  much  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  spread  their  falsehoods 


cialists,  for  outstanding  performances,  cost  of  chewing  gum ;  one-sixteenth  the  go  far  and  wide  that  it  has  become  de- 


to  the  fury  of  the  other  socialists.  Comic 
.strips  set  the  pace  in  humor.  Color 
processes  throughout  the  paper  permit 
fashion  pages  to  pursue  milady  to  the 
lipstick  and  the  rouge  pot — and  farther. 
Color  gravure  now  furnishes  the  finest 
printing  purchasable. 

While  the  publisher  sells  his  news,  the 
merchant  buys  .space  to  sell  his  wares, 
and  the  citizen  finds  the  world’s  widest 
market  place  in  the  pages  of  the  news¬ 
papers 


cost  of  cheap  shoes ;  one-half  the  cost 
of  flour,  and  one-third  the  cost  of  spin¬ 
ach. 

The  greatest  importance  of  the  news¬ 
paper  comes  from  a  function  that  has 
devolved  upon  it,  a  function  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Constitution,  and  without 
which  the  Constitution  could  not  be 
preserved.  This  is  the  ex^sure  and 
denunciation  of  corruption  in  govern¬ 
ment. 

Parties  view  with  alarm  all  that  the 


Newspaper  advertising  has  grown  so  opposition  does  and  point  with  pride 


much  in  the  last  three  decades  as  to 
need  a  lecture  as  long  as  this  one  to 
attempt  to  explain  its  scope  and  man¬ 
agement.  All  that  can  be  said  at  this 
time  is  that  the  advertising  side  of  the 
newspapers  has  become  indispensable  to 
modern  civilization.  Its  importance 

varies  in  different  newspapers.  In  .some  -  -  . 

it  occupies  less  than  half  the  total  space  news-  A  paper  that  fails  to  print  such 
and  produces  less  than  half  the  total  news  because  of  political  affiliations  or 

revenue.  In  others  it  occupies  more  other  reasons  is  seriously  handicapping 

ever  been  able  to  provide.  Served  by  than  half  the  space  and  produces  more  'tself  in  its  struggle  for  existence.  The 

telegraph,  wireless,  and  telephone,  than  half  the  revenue.  I  believe  it  to  editor  must  comment  upon  the  news 


toward  or  cover  up  all  of  their  own 
performances.  Red  and  yellow  minor¬ 
ity  blocs  ally  themselves  to  any  parties, 
groups  or  individuals  who  will  support 
their  particular  hobby  with  a  callous¬ 
ness  to  common  honesty  that  shocks 
hardened  ward  politicians. 

Fortunately,  corruption  is  important 


printed  daily  or  oftener,  they  put  news 
on  paper  with  a  few  minutes  of  its 
receipt  and  distribute  it  by  rapid  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Often  news  consists  of  the  results 
of  current  events,  as  stock  market  re¬ 
ports,  election  results,  athletic  games, 
trials,  speeclies  and  gang  murders.  As 
often,  it  is  news  of  the  unexpected — a 
discovery,  an  invention ;  too  often,  a 
shipwreck. 

Newspapers  date  back  to  the  Stuart 
kings,  yet  their  great  development  has 
come  in  the  last  hundred  years,  since  the 
liberties  gained  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  opened  opportunity  for  men  to  pro¬ 
gress  and  cooperate.  Free  men  in¬ 
vented  the  telegraph  and  developed  the 
facilities  for  modern  printing.  News¬ 
papers  began  to  organize  systems  to  col¬ 
lect  news  and  to  supply  it  to  each  other. 
They  sent  correspondents  far  and  wide, 
individuals  telegraplied  news  upon  con¬ 
signment  :  cooperative  and  private  news 
services  were  developed. 

The  -Associated  Press  came  into  be¬ 
ing,  composed,  as  of  April  1st  of  this 
year,  of  l,-?42  newspapers,  all  of  whose 
local  news  is  available  to  all  members, 
with  an  administrative  personnel  of  118, 
with  900  special  correspondents  in  this 
country  and  425  abroad  in  the  principal 
capitals  and  in  such  places  as  Addis 
Ababa,  .-\ngmagsalik,  Pago  Pago  and 
Bangkok.  It  also  exchanges  news  with 
the  following  foreign  news  services : 
Reuters  (English),  Havas  (French), 
Wolfe  (German),  Stefani  (Italian), 
Rengo  (Japan),  Tass  (Russia),  and 
others. 

The  .Ass'oeiated  Press  collects  from 
its  members  and  spends  $10,000,000  a 
year  in  gathering  and  delivering  news 
to  them.  I  estimate  that  the  expenses 
of  all  the  foreign  services  combined 
equal  those  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
that  ^e  member  papers  spend  at  least 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  associations. 
Readers  of  the  daily  papers,  therefore, 
have  news  at  their  disposal  collected  at 
a  cost  of  two  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year. 

Of  recent  years  photography  has  be¬ 
come  an  important  and  integral  part  of 
the  news  and  is  now  transmitted  by  tele¬ 
graph  over  the  Associated  Press  wires. 

Before  the  telegraph,  newspapers 
need^  other  forms  of  literature  to  en¬ 
tertain  their  readers.  With  the  increase 
in  volume,  interest  and  value  of  news. 


be  a  fact  that  no  modern  newspaper 
earns  enough  from  either  circulation  or 
advertising  alone  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  newspaper.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  public  will  buv  a 
newspaper  for  its  news  and  features  and 
then  scrutinize  the  advertisements  but 
will  not  accept  as  a  gift  a  publication 
composed  exclusively  of  advertisements. 


and  therefore  furnish  a  disinterested 
leadership  that  is  no  longer  expected 
from  office-holders  and  office-seekers. 

The  newspaper  has  thus  incurred  the 
ill-will  of  ambitious  politicians  and  has 
become  the  chief  exponent  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
other  great  liberties  of  the  American 


With  its  world-wide  service,  its  tea-  people  were  won  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tures  and  its  market  place,  the  news-  tury  and  remained  secure  through  the 
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sirable  to  make  plain  to  the  uninitiated 
that  newspapers  have  no  rights  not 
guaranteed  to  all  citizens,  that  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  not  a  special  privi- 
ledge  of  the  newspapers,  but  a  right 
of  all  citizens. 

The  special  immunities  from  the  libel 
law  were  not  created  for  newspapers, 
but  for  public  officials.  So-called 
“privileged  communications"  are  con¬ 
fined  to  state  papers,  debates  in  legisla¬ 
tive  chambers,  and'  proceedings  in 
courts  of  law.  Long  since,  the  members 
of  these  bodies  arrogated  to  themselves 
that  whatever  is  spoken  or  written  by 
them  or  in  their  purlieus  may  be  re¬ 
peated  elsewhere  without  liability,  and 
against  such  publications  the  citizen 
shall  have  no  recourse. 

To  be  sure,  the  legislature  may  im¬ 
peach  the  executive  for  abusing  citizens 
in  a  state  paper,  but  has  never  done  so. 
Also,  the  courts  may  punish  lawyers  for 
libeling  them  in  court,  but  seldom  do. 

Legislative  assemblies  have  the  power 
to  control  the  excesses  of  their  mem¬ 
bers,  yet,  soviet-minded  senators  in  self- 
styled  “investigations”  exhaust  the 
methods  of  the  third  degree  upon  stjch 
unfortunates  as  fall  into  their  clutches, 
yet  the  Senate  never  calls  them  to  ac¬ 
count  for  abusing  American  citizens  and 
bringing  the  Senate  into  contempt. 

Perhaps  the  newspapers  should  print 
less  of  these  offenses  against  common 
decency,  but  the  original  offense  and 
the  legal  right  to  libel  is  not  of  the 
newspapers,  but  of  the  executives,  the 
legislators,  and  the  lawyers. 

The  lawyers  have  another  privilege : 
the  privilege  of  compounding  a  felony. 
They  are  not  required  to  give  evidence 
of  a  crime  told  to  them  by  a  criminal, 
nor  to  give  him  up  to  justice.  This 
privilege  is  being  asked  by  some  pre¬ 
lates,  some  doctors,  and,  I  regret  to  say, 
by  some  newspapers.  It  is  as  vicious 
a  claim  to  be  made  by  one  as  bv  the 
other,  a  privilege  constantly  abused  by 
lawyers  and  certainly  not  be  extended. 

So,  far  from  being  privileged,  anyone 
who  writes  or  publishes  does  so  under 
the  threat  of  the  severe  law  of  libel, 
which  is  defined  as  “publishing  any¬ 
thing  that  tends  to  bring  anyone  into 
hatred,  ridicule,  or  contempt.”  When 
suit  is  brought,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
articles  complained  of  were  published 
maliciously.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  pleaded  in  defense  that  they  are  true 
and  were  published  for  justifiable  ends. 
Defendants,  when  found  guilty,  become 
liable  to  damages,  fines  and  imprison¬ 
ment. 

Such  penalties  do  not  extend  to  words 
spoken  privately,  publicly,  over  the  tele¬ 
phone,  or  broadcast  by  radio,  where 
limitation  on  such  Gargantuan  invective 
as  we  have  recently  listened  to  is  not 
regulated  by  law  but  by  favor  of  a  Star 
Chamber  called  the  “Communications 
Commission.” 

Since,  therefore,  the  press  has  no 
privilege  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  severe  general  law — What  is 
“freedom  of  the  press”?  According  to 
Milton,  it  is: 

“Liberty  to  know,  to  utter  and  to 
argue  freely  according  to  conscience.” 

'These  words  were  written  after  the 
Long  Parliament  had  beheaded  the  ty¬ 
rant,  Charles  I,  abolished  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  theretofore  had  licensed 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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Howard  Davis  Tells  A,N,P.A.  of  Code 

,  n  \7-  prupusing  to  continue  the  National  In-  proposals  of  Section  1  of  the'  propos^ 

DeVelODinentS  UurinQ  rast  I  ear  dustnal  Recovery  Act  wuhnany  amend-  bill  apparently  have  been  drawn  to  pre 
i  O  nients  for  a  further  period  of  two  years,  vent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  situatioi 


also  expires  on  that  date.  There  has  cause  it  had  not  made  a  finding  of  fact 
been  introduced  in  Congress  a  measure  as  required  under  Section  9  (C).  The 
proposing  to  continue  the  National  In-  . 


Ai  the  annual  meeting  last  year,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Code  Committee, 

I  reported  to  you  what  had  been  done 
in  respect  of  the  preparation  and  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  Code  for  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishing  Business.  This  was 
shortly  after  the  Code  Authority  had 
been  organized,  and  it  was  at  that  time 
anticipated  that  your  Code  Committee 
would  have  little  further  work  to  do. 

In  fact,  its  members  hoped  and  gen¬ 
erally  assumed  that  its  work  on  the 
whole  was  concluded. 

Such  has  not  proved  the  case,  how¬ 
ever.  Shortly  after  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  two  occurrences  took  place  which 
brought  the  Code  Committee  back  into 
active  operation; 

First,  the  Administrator  of  the  NRA 
sought  to  amend  the  Code  contrary  to 
the  specific  prohibitions  of  Article  VII 
thereof,  and 

Second,  the  NRA  sought  to  amend 
Article  V,  Section  1,  of  the  Code  by 
insisting  upon  the  acceptance  by  news¬ 
papers  which  had  assented  to  the  Code 
of  certain  proposals  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  relative  to  the  employment  of 
newspaper  boys. 

The  Code  Committee  met  in  New 
'York  to  consider  the  attempt  of  the 
Administrator  to  amend  the  Code  by 
executive  order  in  a  manner  violative 
of  code  provisions  and  recommended 
that  those  who  had  assented  to  the  Code 
reject  the  amendment,  which  they  did. 

The  Code  Committee  also  met  in 
New  York  to  consider  the  proposals  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  respect  of 
the  amendment  of  the  newspaper  boy 
provisions  of  the  Code ;  condemned  those 
proposals  and  arranged  for  witnesses  to 
attend  the  public  hearing  which  was 
held  in  Washington  on  June  23,  1934. 
Mr.  Barnum  and  other  speakers  will 
deal  with  this  particular  problem,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  in  this  matter  the 
interests  not  only  of  publishers  but  more 
particularly  of  the  newspaper  boys  have 
been  protected  by  the  Code  Committee. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  solution  which 
has  been  tentatively  reached,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  publishers  who  have  as¬ 
sented  to  the  Code,  will  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  publishers,  the  Administrtaion. 
and  the  public  as  well. 

In  October  another  serious  situation 
arose;  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  which  had  been  created  by  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  of  the  President  pursuant 
to  a  joint  resolution  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
session,  attempted  to  assert  a  superior 
jurisdiction  over  the  labor  provisions  of 
the  Code  for  the  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishing  Business.  First,  it  notified  the 
Newspaper  Industrial  Board  of  its  in¬ 
tention.  Next,  it  notified  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority.  Both  the  Chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Industrial  Board  and  the 
Code  Authority  informed  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  that,  under  the 
express  provisions  of  Article  VI  and 
Article  VII  of  the  Code  for  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishing  Business,  no 
agency  of  the  government  could  assume 
a  jurisdiction  superior  to  that  of  the 
Newspaper  Industrial  Board  as  that 
jurisdiction  was  provided  for  and  de¬ 
fined  in  the  Code.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  rejected  these  views, 
and  in  November  proceeded  to  hear  a 
case  on  a  complaint  filed  against  one  of 
our  members.  The  member  appeared 
before  the  Board  through  counsel  spe¬ 
cially  to  challenge  its  jurisdiction  but 
did  not  appear  to  contest  the  case  on 
the  merits.  He  stated  his  willingness  to 
have  the  complaint  adjudicated  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Code  provisions,  but 
not  otherwise. 

In  December,  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  handed  down  a  decision 
based  upon  its  ex  narte  bearing,  in 
which  it  found  against  the  publisher  and 
asserted  its  superior  jurisdiction  over 
labor  controversies  arising  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  provisions  of  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Code.  The  following  day 
the  National  Recovery  Administration 
took  issue  with  the  decision  of  the  Na¬ 


tional  I.jbor  Relations  Board  and  asked 
the  latter  to  reopen  the  case  so  that  it 
might  present  its  views.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  acceded  to  this 
request  and  held  a  further  hearing,  at 
which  the  Acting  General  Counsel  of 
NRA  and  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
President's  Emergency  Council  informed 
the  Board  that  it  was  without  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  any  controversies  arising 
under  the  Daily  Newspaper  Code,  and 
that  the  government,  in  good  faith, 
should  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
Code.  Notwithstanding  these  state¬ 
ments,  the  Board  proceeded  to  render 
another  decision  adverse  to  the  publisher 
and  adverse  to  the  contentions  of  the 
Code  Authority  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  NRA  and  Mr.  Richberg. 

The  reaffirmance  of  its  position  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
immediately  precipitated  a  crisis  insofar 
as  the  validity  of  our  Code  was  con¬ 
cerned  and  as  resjiected  the  sanctity  of 
the  obligation  entered  into  between  the 
publishers  who  had  assented  to  the  Code 
and  the  President.  Therefore,  it  was 
necessary  to  call  another  meeting  of  the 
Code  Committee  to  consider  wbat  ac¬ 
tion  should  be  taken  in  the  light  of  this 
decision.  Such  a  meeting  was  held  in 
New  York  on  Dec.  17  and  18  last,  at 
which  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
notify  the  NR.\  that  unless  the  action 
of  the  National  l^bor  Relations  Board 
was  formally  and  officially  rescinded  by 
the  .Administration  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  a  convention  of  all  publish¬ 
ers  who  had  assented  to  the  Code  to  lay 
the  facts  before  them  so  that  they  might 
determine  their  future  course  of  action. 

The  Code  Authority  also  met  and  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  similar  representa¬ 
tion.  You  are  all  familiar  with  what 
transpired  between  Dec.  18  and  Jan.  22. 
when  the  President  finally  divested  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  of  its 
claim  to  jurisdiction  and  upheld  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Code. 

The  Code  expires  by  specific  limita¬ 
tion  on  June  16  next.  The  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  as  it  now  stands 


This  particular  measure  presents  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  just  as  vital  to  pub¬ 
lishers  as  those  originally  presented  in 
the  original  act  itself.  In  fact,  they  are 
more  vital. 

Section  1  of  the  present  Law  states 
the  policy  of  the  Act.  Section  1  of  the 
measure  now  in  Congress  sets  forth  the 
policy  in  different  language  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  provides  for  an  elaboration  of 
standards  sufficiently  broad  and  repe¬ 
titious  to  permit  the  Administration  to 
do  whatever  it  pleases  with  anyone  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  and  industry. 

Fourteen  such  standards  are  set  forth. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  one  case 
w  hich  reached  the  Supreme  Court  under 
the  present  Act,  the  government  lost  be- 


situatioQ 

and  to  take  in  everyone  who  had  the 
remotest  interest  in  business  or  industry. 

Section  2  of  the  law  provides  for  the 
creation  of  administrative  machinery  by 
the  President.  Section  2  of  the  peiidj^ 
bill  makes  similar  provision,  but  gives 
to  the  President  a  greater  control  oyer 
the  personnel  of  Code  Authorities  agd 
makes  all  actions  of  such  groups  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
.Administration.  In  other  words,  the 
linal  control  of  all  who  are  under  cod^ 
will  rest  with  the  government.  Code 
.Authorities  will  in  a  sense  be  only  |n. 
termediaries  between  the  governing 
and  the  business  or  industry.  This  pro¬ 
vision  would  also  place  the  final  deter- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Report  ok  Speci.vl  Committee  Desig¬ 
nated  BY  THE  Code  .Authority  to 
Consider  Suggestions  for  the 
.A.mendment  OK  .Arthle  V.  Section  1 
OF  THE  Code. 

The  following  report,  made  to  the 
Code  Authority  for  the  Daily  News- 
pajier  Publishing  Business,  is  printed  by 
lierniission  of  the  Code  .Authority  in  or¬ 
der  that  it  may  be  considered  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  publishers  in  attendance  at 
this  convention. 

To  THE  Code  .Authority  for  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishing  Business; 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Code  Authority 
in  New  York  on  March  7tli,  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Noyes, 
Stodghill  and  Barnum,  was  named  to 
give  consideration  to  the  request  of  the 
-Administration  that  .Article  V.  Section 
1.  of  the  Code  for  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishing  Business  be  amended.  This 
is  the  section  dealing  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  iiersons  under  10  years  of  age 
in  the  sale  and  delivery  of  newspapers 
and  in  other  part-time  work  in  non¬ 
mechanical  and  non-manufacturing  de- 
jiartments. 

This  Committee  has  given  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  problem.  It  made  a 
trip  to  Washington  where  its  members 


on  March  2oth  conferred  with  Miss 
Katherine  Leiiroot,  Chief  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  It  has  conferred  with  numerous 
publishers  and  consulted  many  men  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  work  of  the  International 
Circulation  Alanagers’  .Association.  It 
is  now  prepared  to  submit  to  the  Code 
Authority  with  its  recommendation  a 
proposal  for  the  amendment  of  the  Code 
which  provides  for  the  striking  out  of 
all  of  Section  1  of  Article  V  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  the  following 
provisions :  Article  V. 

Section  1.  Publishers  shall  not  em¬ 
ploy  persons  under  16  years  of  age  to  sell 
and/or  deliver  newspapers  nor  furnish  or 
sell  newspapers  to  persons  under  16 
years  of  age  for  the  purpose  of  resale 
or  delivery,  except  those  who  are  able 
without  impairment  of  health  or  inter- 
f»rence  with  hours  of  day  school; 

(a)  to  deliver  newspapers  on  routes; 
provided  that  no  persons  under  12  yean 
of  age  shall  be  so  engaged  under  this 
Section,  except  that  persons  between  10 
and  12  years  of  age  so  engaged  on  the 
effective  date  hereof  in  cities  of  50,000 
population  or  less  may  continue  to  d^ 
liver  on  routes  in  such  cities.  On  school 
days  no  person  engaged  in  such  work 
under  this  Section  shall  be  so  engaged 
for  more  than  3  hours.  The  hours  for 
delivery  shall  be  between  5  a.  m.  and 
7  p.  m.  from  Oct.  1st  to  Mar.  31st,  and 
between  5  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  from  April 
1st  to  September  30th: 

( b )  to  sell  newspapers ;  provided  that 
no  person  under  14  years  of  age  shall 
be  sc  engagal  under  this  Section,  ex¬ 
cept  that  persons  between  12  and  14 
years  of  age  may  be  so  engaged  in  cities 
of  50,000  population  or  less.  On  school 
days  no  person  engaged  in  selling  under 
this  Section  sliall  be  so  engaged  for  more 
than  4  hours.  The  hours  for  street  sales 
shall  be  between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 
from  October  1st  to  March  31st,  and 
between  7  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  from  April 
1st  to  Sept.  30th. 

(c)  A  publisher  shall  require  from 
each  person  employed  by  him  to  sell 
and/or  deliver  newspapers  and  from  each 
person  to  whom  he  sells  newspapers  for 
resale  or  delivery,  where  such  i^rson 
is  under  16  years  of  age,  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  and  by 
the  school  attended  by  such  person  as 
evidence  that  he  is  of  qualified  age  to 
sell  and/or  deliver  newspapers  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Section.  In  the 
case  of  a  person  entering  upon  such 
work  during  the  school  year,  a  period  of 
15  days  shall  he  allowed  for  him  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  furnish  the  signature  of  the 
school  on  such  a  certificate.  In  the  case 
of  a  person  entering  upon  such  work 
during  school  vacation,  a  similar  period 
of  15  days  after  the  opening  of  school 
shall  be  allowed  him  to  obtain  the  school 
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Signature. 

fd)  Publishers  shall  not  employ  fe¬ 
male  minors  to  sell  and/or  deliver  news¬ 
papers,  nor  shall  publishers  furnish 
newspapers  to  female  minors  for  resale 
or  delivery. 

(e)  Publishers  shall  not  furnish  or 
sell  newspapers  to  any  person  for  the 
(ConltHued  on  page  %) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  27,  1935 


NO  CODE,  MORE  RADIO  NEWS  SAYS  A.N.P.  A. 

New  York  Meeting  of  500  Publishers  Told  Newsprint  Price  May  Rise — Guild  Criticized — Election 

of  New  Offices  Postponed  To  Friday  Session 

The  present  newspa^r  code  c^not  but  equally  insignificant  gentleman.”  on  the  chin  about  July  1.”  Mr.  Chand-  tend  that  “a  dollar  will  go  as  far  to- 
be  continued  under  the  present  Har»  Mr.  Kellv  <;fatpH  It  hie  oninirin  that  1#»r’c  lat^r  Hav  it  did  vears  affo” 


X  be  continued  under  the  present  Har- 
risen  bill  to  continue  the  NRA,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  decided  at  their  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  New  York  this 
week. 

The  publishers  also  went  on  record 
as  “unalterably  opposed  to  government 
ownership  of  railr(»ds  or  any  other 
form  of  transportation,”  and  continued 
operations  of  the  Press- Radio  Bureau, 
under  conditions  which  leave  the  United 
Press  and  International  News  Service 
free  to  sell  their  reports  direct  to 
broadcasters.  The  latter  action  was 
taken  after  it  had  been  conceded  that 
news  broadcasting  competition  must  be 
considered  us  an  actuality. 

Discussion  of  labor  conditions  was 
another  highspot  of  the  convention, 
with  Harvey  J.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the 
special  standing  committee  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  code-created  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustrial  Board,  departing  from  his  pre¬ 
pared  text,  to  excoriate  the  American 
Newspaper  Guil^  and  Heywood  Broun, 
its  president.  Mr.  Kelly  also  warned 
against  permitting  the  International 
Typographical  Union  to  gain  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  labor-saving  devices  in  news¬ 
paper  production. 

The  newsprint  committee  report, 
which  was  adopted,  suggested  that  other 
sources  than  Canada  should  be  utilized, 
if  necessary,  to  break  a  threatened  mon¬ 
opoly  in  the  Dominion.  A  supplemen¬ 
tary  report  covered  developments  in  the 
last  48  hours  which  tended  to  indicate 
that  the  Dominion  might  be  able  to 
effect  a  newsprint  price  raise  this  year. 

The  election  of  officers  was  post¬ 
poned  until  the  Friday  session,  with  J. 
D.  Barnum,  of  the  Syracuse  (N,  Y.) 
Post  Stattdard  a  leading  contender  to 
succeed  Howard  Davis  as  president. 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  publisher  of  the  In- 
diaftapolis  News,  who  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  for  many 
years,  presented  his  resignation  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  to  make  way  on  the  board 
for  Mr.  Davis.  It  has  been  customary 
for  the  retiring  president  to  move  up  to 
the  board  of  directors. 

When  the  session  closed  Thursday 
afternoon  all  reports  had  been  covered 
except  three — postal,  child  labor,  and 
the  industrial  board.  Only  one  of  these, 
child  labor,  was  expected  to  draw  ex¬ 
tensive  discussion. 

The  Waldorf-Astoria,  in  its  Easter 
regalia,  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
convention.  The  corridors  of  the  hotel 
were  banked  with  spring  flowers. 

Faced  with  probably  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  journalistic  problems  of  several 
decades,  the  publishers  attended  in  rec¬ 
ord  numbers.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  association,  non-members 
who  were  also  assentors  to  the  daily- 
newspaper  code — were  invjted  to  attend. 
The  attendance  was  estimated  at  about 
oOO,  of  which  about  100  were  guest 
publishers. 

_  Shop  talk  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
in  meeting  and  outside.  Hundreds  of 
rooms  in  the  hotel  and  in  other  hostel- 
ries,  throbbed  with  talk  of  increasing 
linage  and  better  conditions.  A  more 
optimistic  spirit  than  has  prevailed  for 
many  years  was  apparent.  In  inter- 
wews  to  the  ncwspajiers  and  Editor  & 
Publisher,  the  publishers  expressed 
themselves  as  satisfied  that  conditions 
were  getting  better. 

Harvey  Kelly,  in  prefacing  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  A.N.P.A.  special  stand- 
mg  committee  report,  touched  on  the 
ticklish  subject  of  the  American  News- 
ja^r  Guild  with  the  advice  to  pub¬ 
lishers  that  the  subject  can  be  “com¬ 
pletely  discounted.” 

Departing  from  the  published  report 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Kelly  told  the 
convention  his  committee  had  not  cov¬ 
ered  the  guild  in  its  report  because  the 
RUild  is  led  by  a  “round  and  overstuffed 
gentleman”  who  delights  in  “preening 
his  feathers”  in  public,  and  a  “smaller 


but  equally  insignificant  gentleman.” 

Mr.  Kelly  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  “guild  is  slipping.”  He  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  evidence  “is  as  excoriat¬ 
ing”  as  statements  in  the  recent  Editor 
&  Publisher.  He  cited  a  news  story 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  (or  April  20, 


on  the  chin  about  July  1.”  Mr.  Chand¬ 
ler’s  later  information  was  to  the  effect 
that  progress  of  newsprint  legislation 
in  Canada  pointed  to  definite  action,  and 
that  the  province  of  Ontario  was  con¬ 
sidering  co-operation  with  Quebec  to 
raise  newsprint  prices.  The  written 
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and  placed  credence  in  the  statements  of 
Seth  Maxwell,  chairman  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record  guild  unit,  that  the 
guild  had  declined  in  membership  from 
"8,000  to  .1,000.”  Mr.  Kelly  intimated 
to  the  publishers  that  he  concurred  in 
Mr.  Maxwell’s  belief  that  if  the  present 
leadership  continues  for  another  year 
the  guild  membership  will  be  down  to 
1,000. 

The  special  standing  committee  chair¬ 
man  criticized  the  guild  for  selecting 
"damning  of  the  boss”  as  a  “shortcut  to 
publicity”  in  the  eyes  of  malcontents. 

The  convention  did  not  question  Mr. 
Kelly  on  his  guild  stand. 

When  E.  K.  Gaylord  of  the  Okla- 
hovia  City  Oklahovian  and  Times,  had 
finished  reporting  in  lieu  of  W.  G. 
Chandler  on  the  published  statement  of 
the  newsprint  committee,  he  introduced 
a  report  of  developments  of  the  last  48 
hours  as  received  by  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Gaylord  had  earlier  characterized  these 
developments  as  indicating  the  belief 
that  the  American  newspaper  industry 
might  have  to  "take  a  $15,000,000  hit 


statement  said  that  there  was  talk  of 
Quebec  dividing  up  some  of  its  business 
with  Ontario  in  order  to  effect  the  co¬ 
operative  aim. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  J. 
P.  Kenney,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Ottawa  Citisen,  rose  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  indus¬ 
try,  ^  although  assuring  the  .\merican 
publishers  that  Canadian  newspaper 
publishers  were  not  anxious  to  pay  any¬ 
thing  but  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for 
newsprint. 

Tracing  the  debtor  and  creditor  re¬ 
lationship  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Kenney  made  a  plea, 
as  a  Canadian  newspaperman,  that 
Canada’s  efforts  to  keep  out  of  the  de¬ 
faulting  nation  class  not  be  hindered  by 
reluctance  of  American  publishers  to 
pay  a  price  for  newsprint  which  would 
enable  Canadian  manufacturers  to  pay 
their  woodsmen  sufficient  to  ameliorate 
the  present  condition  of  “wage  slavery.” 
He  said  some  of  these  men  were  try¬ 
ing  to  support  families  on  $1  a  day, 
and  he  submitted  that  few  would  con¬ 


tend  that  "a  dollar  will  go  as  far  to¬ 
day  as  it  did  30  years  ago.” 

Air.  Gaylord  told  the  convention  that 
it  could  expect  an  announcement  soon 
that  Mr.  Rossiter  was  embarking  upon 
a  co-operative  newsprint  manufacturing 
project  in  the  southern  states.  He  said 
further  details  could  not  be  released,  but 
that  the  final  step  was  merely  a  matter 
of  financing. 

The  action  on  the  publishers’  radio 
committee  report  Thursday  morning 
followed  extensive  discussion. 

The  question  was  asked  as  to  whether 
cUiy  newspapers  actually  have  lost  read¬ 
ers  because  of  radio  news  competition. 

Frank  D.  Throop,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Star,  remarked  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  a  subscription  stop  because  of  radio 
competition,  but  added  that  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  some  radio  news  does  take 
the  edge  off  newspaper  sales. 

As  the  report  recommended  that  news 
services  be  permitted  to  sell  their  ser¬ 
vices  direct  to  broadcasters,  J.  R.  Know- 
land,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press,  said  that 
the  A.P.  “cannot  and  will  not  sell  news 
except  to  newspapers.” 

Roy  Howard,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  prefacing 
his  remarks  with -the  observation  that  he 
had  no  special  interest  in  the  radio  prob¬ 
lem,  expressed  great  concern  with  the 
fact  that  a  “rival  concern  is  entering 
the  news  distribution  field.” 

“We  are  faced  with  the  development 
of  a  new  medium  of  news  dissemination, 
which  does  not  have  a  century  of  jour¬ 
nalism  ethics  behind  it,”  Mr.  Howard 
said.  “How  is  the  situation  to  be  met?” 

Mr.  Howard  did  not  specifically  name 
the  Transradio  Press  Service,  but  sulv 
sequent  discussion  brought  out  that  this 
was  the  organization  Mr.  Howard’s  re¬ 
marks  were  directed  against. 

S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Daily 
Times,  said  the  newspapers  had  ne¬ 
glected  to  face  the  economic  aspects  of 
radio  competition.  Newspapers,  he 
said,  have  had  and  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  radio  news  competition. 
It  is  up  to  the  newspapers  to  decide,  he 
said,  whether  the  great  news  organi¬ 
zations  will  furnish  this  radio  news  or 
whether  some  other  agency  would. 

The  spoken  word,  he  said,  carries 
with  it  no  responsibility,  and  the  radio 
announcer  is  not  answerable  for  his  mis¬ 
takes.  On  the  other  hand,  he  added, 
newspapers  are  responsible  for  what  they 
print.  “We  must  see  to  it,”  he  said  in 
conclusion,  that  the  dissemination  of 
news  does  not  get  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  newspapers.” 

John  D.  Ewing,  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times,  said  he  had  acquired  two  radio 
stations  during  the  past  year,  because, 
he  said,  “readers  had  demanded  radio 
news.”  His  policy,  he  said,  was  not  to 
broadcast  news  of  his  own,  qxcept  extra¬ 
ordinary  news,  and  to  stick  closely  to 
the  Press-Radio  report.  This  policy,  he 
said,  had  worked  out  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ewing  suggested  that  publishers 
agree  with  their  local  radio  people  to 
give  them  “news  they  are  entitled  to 
in  exchange  for  a  pact  that  they  will 
not  pirate  news. 

Elzey  Roberts,  St.  Louis  Star-Times, 
it  is  understood,  pointed  out  to  the  con¬ 
vention  that  advertising  agencies  make 
only  about  3  per  cent  or  4  per  cent 
actual  profit  on  their  placement  of  news¬ 
paper  copy,  whereas  they  make  the  full 
15  per  cent  in  their  radio  advertisement 
placements.  He  suggested,  it  was  un¬ 
officially  reported,  that  the  newspapers 
should  make  it  possible  for  the  agenda 
to  make  a  proportionate  amount  of  profit 
in  newspaper  accounts,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  yield  to  the  “human”_  impulse 
of  placing  advertising  where  it  would 
be  most  profitable  to  them. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  was 
also  exceedingly  interesting  because  of 
the  report  of  H.  W.  Flagg,  Philadet- 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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Special  Session  of  American  Newspaper  Publishsrs  Association,  First  Meeting  of  1935  Conven¬ 
tion,  Draws  Over  450  Members  and  Code  Assentors  to  Discuss  “Own  Little  Problems” 


Taking  their  cue  from  E.  H.  Har¬ 
ris,  publisher  of  the  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Palladium-Item,  that  “the  small 
town  publisher  who  apes  his  metropoli¬ 
tan  competitor  is  not  usually  the  most 
successful,”  small  daily  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  together  with  code  assenting 
publishers  of  the  smaller  papers,  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  hotel  Tuesday,  April  23, 
to  discuss  their  own  peculiar  problems. 
The  session,  swelled  to  record-breaking 
size  by  the  inclusion  of  non-A.N.P.A. 
members,  with  President  Howard  Da¬ 
vis  making  the  opening  remarks,  offi¬ 
cially  set  the  1935  A.N.P..A.  convention 
under  way. 

No  official  action  came  from  the 
meeting.  The  most  ticklish  subjects  of 
code  continuance,  guild,  newsprint  and 
other  problems  common  to  all  publish¬ 
ers,  were  side-stepped.  Preference  was 
given  to  discussion  of  local  news  prob¬ 
lems,  with  the  subject  of  increased  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  revenue  playing 
second  fiddle. 

The  group  which  met  Tuesday,  con¬ 
stantly  shifting  in  number  from  100  to 
nearly  500  publishers,  represented 
mainly  papers  of  50.000  or  less  circu¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Harris  defined  the  dividing 
line  between  small  and  large  dailies  as 
the  “point  where  neighborly  interests 
lose  their  news  value.” 

Audience  enthusiasm  in  what  Chair¬ 
man  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  laughingly  announced  as  a  “free- 
for  all,”  ebbed  and  flowed  during  the 
day.  Originally  scheduled  for  half  a 
day,  the  meeting  washed  over  into  the 
late  hours  of  the  afternoon,  after  an 
hour  and  a  half  pause  for  luncheon. 

No  topic,  however,  drew  more  lively 
questioning  than  the  technical  trend  of 
discussion  launched  by  L.  B.  Costello, 
general  manager,  Lexiiston  (Me.)  Sun, 
when  he  described  the  efforts  of  his 
paper  to  brush  up  on  its  picture  service 
by  scrapping  an  indifferent  system  in 
favor  of  a  trained  photography  depart¬ 
ment,  built  around  the  addition  of  sev¬ 
eral  rather  high  priced  cameras  and  a 
new  dark-room.  The  Sun  buys  its  en¬ 
graving  work  from  a  plant  located  in 
its  building  and  dedicated  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  Sun’s  work.  Mr.  Cos¬ 
tello  started  discussion  by  emphasizing 
the  increased  interest  in  pictures.  He 
said  his  paper  had  invested  nearly  $1,000 
in  the  project  and  that  they  were  well 
pleased. 

Raymond  B.  Bottom,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Newport  Nezvs  (Va.)  Press  and 
Times  Herald,  told  of  his  experience  in 
finding  out  that  one  “cannot  make  a 
photo-engraver  out  of  an  office  boy  or 
mailing  clerk."  His  department  now 
costs  around  $350  to  $400  a  month,  and 
Mr.  Bottom  voiced  his  enthusiasm  at 
the  addition  of  a  trained  photo-engraver 
in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  one- 
man  engraving  plant  his  papers  put  in 
at  a  cost  of  $2,500  to  $3,000.  He  said 
that  the  service  had  stimulated  use  of 
cuts  by  advertisers — these  sold  to  the 
advertisers  bv  the  paper  at  fair  prices. 

Two  other  clear-cut  feelings  stood  out 
in  the  expressions  of  the  many  publish¬ 
ers  who  contributed  to  the  discussions. 
These  were  that  a  general  business  im¬ 
provement,  regardless  of  to  whom  it 
should  be  credited,  was  noticeable  in 
the  advertising  and  circulation  revenue 
of  the  small  dailies.  The  other  admis¬ 
sion  was  that,  through  one  way  and  an¬ 
other,  many — in  fact,  most — publishers 
have  discovered  that  their  equipment 
was  not  in  proper  shape  to  produce  the 
best  papers.  One  publisher  told  of  sev¬ 
eral  breakdowns  in  his  plant  when  the 
force  had  to  issue  a  32-page  paper,  the 
first  in  several  years.  He  proposed  an 
“inventory  of  equipment,”  even  though, 
as  he  put  it,  many  publishers  do  not 
feel  that  additions  can  be  made  this 
early. 


Before  leaving  the  subject  of  photos, 
J.  Noel  Macy,  of  the  Westchester 
County  papers,  amused  and  interested 
the  publishers  with  a  recital  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  expensive  cameras.  He 
said  that  he  had  found  the  mechanical 
range  of  the  better  equipment  cameras 
was  too  much  greater  than  the  range  of 


Verne  Joy 

the  average  |)erson’s — the  average  re¬ 
porter’s — ability  to  take  pictures.  He 
said  that,  under  reasonably  fair  light¬ 
ing  conditions,  outdoors,  his  papers  had 
gotten  the  best  results  with  a  dollar 
camera  and  a  25-cent  roll  of  films. 

Touching  on  the  engraving  phase  of  the 
production  of  pictures,  under  the  general 
discussion  topic  of  “VV’hat  new  ideas 
about  the  handling  of  the  news  have 
been  used  successfully?”  Mr.  Costello 
stirred  up  perhaps  the  greatest  inter¬ 
est  of  the  day  in  telling  how  the  use  of 
the  “depthometer”  for  gauging  whether 
half-tones  are  properly  etched,  had  been 
one  of  the  most  effective  methods  for 
getting  engravers  to  do  a  better  job, 
thereby  making  a  clearer  print  possible. 

Called  into  consultation  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  W.  B.  Wines,  manager  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  mechanical  department, 
endorsed  the  depthometer  as  an  accu¬ 
rate  instrument  for  checking  up  op 
news  engravings  and  also  advertising 
engravings  in  cases  where  an  agency 
has  complained  alx)ut  poor  print.  He 
said  that  the  simple  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$20,  will,  when  laid  on  a  perfectly  flat 
engraving,  reveal  the  depth  of  the  etch¬ 
ing.  He  said  that  investigation  in  his 
department  had  established  that  1/5000 


of  an  inch  was  satisfactory  for  work  by 
good  stereotyi)ers  and  pressmen  work¬ 
ing  with  g(KKl  equipment,  and  that  any 
stereotypers  and  pressmen,  working 
with  d  cent  equipment,  should  bring 
out  a  gtM)d  print  on  a  half-tone  etched 
1/7000  of  an  inch.  He  also  mentionetl 
the  practical  application  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  determining  if  an  advertising 
mat  is  shallow  by  making  a  flat  cast 
of  the  mat  and  then  checking  it  with 
the  depthometer.  This  seemingly  trivial 
matter  had  two  and  three  publishers 
on  their  feet  at  a  time,  seeking  to  ask 
questions. 

In  discusing  general  trends  in  the 
small  dailies,  John  S.  Parks,  president 
of  the  /•'/.  Smith  (.\rk.)  Southwest 
American  and  Tiines-Rccord,  said  he 
visualized  a  higher  level  of  ethics  than 
in  the  old  days  and  thought  more  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  problems 
of  news  competition,  particularly  fac¬ 
simile  transmission  of  news  into  the 
home.  He  brought  up  a  point  that  he 
made  a  practice  of  goinsr  into  the  bar¬ 
ber  shop  every  once  in  a  while,  stop¬ 
ping  to  chat  with  p  ople  about  towji 
on  the  street  corner  to  find  out  what 
was  the  matter  with  the  paper  he  was 
publishing.  He  said  that  if  he  was  to  be 
alive  50  years  from  now  he  would  ex¬ 
pect  “cleaner  newspapers”  typograph¬ 
ically.  and  newspaper  men  with  “more 
clarified  minds.”  He  touched  later  on 
the  subject  of  comics,  scoring  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  advertising  into  the 
“children’s  section  of  the  paper.”  “Must 
we  be  always  Shylocks?”  he  asked. 

O.  S.  Warden,  editor  and  publisher. 
Great  Palls  (Mont.)  Tribune  and 
Leader,  took  issue  with  Mr.  Parks  on 
the  editorial  and  business  conference, 
one  of  which  he  holds  daily.  He  said 
that  the  barber,  being  a  subscriber, 
wouldn’t  be  truthful.  He  told  how  he 
finds  out  how  his  paper  should  be  edited 
by  listening  to  the  complaints  which  are 
registered  with  his  solicitors  and  collec¬ 
tors.  Reverting  to  the  .Associated  Press 
meeting  discussion  of  Wirephoto  of 
Monday,  Mr.  Warden,  visualizing  the 
future  of  the  small  dailies,  said  that 
“we  will  progress  through  that  enter¬ 
prise  which  some  of  the  fellows  were 
won’t  to  criticize.”  He  also  recorded 
business  upturn,  saying  his  paj)er  had 
the  “most  satisfactory  March  business 
in  years.”  A  show  of  hands  following 
Mr.  Warden’s  remarks  indicated  that 
35  of  the  publishers  present  have  at 
least  weekly  conferences  with  their  de¬ 
partment  heads. 

Elliott  Mitchell,  president  of  the 
Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat  was  not 
so  enthusiastic  about  publisher -employe 
conferences,  indicated  that  if  employes 
wanted  to  “do  any  griping”  they  would 
find  their  way  into  his  office  “whether 


the  door  is  open  or  not.”  He  outlined 
as  what  he  felt  to  be  the  present  tren^ 
in  small  daily  editing,  as  a  reversion 
Iw  the  public  to  old-fashioned  news 
standards :  “Who  said  it.  why  did  he 
say  it.  and  how  loud  did  he  say  itr" 
The  second  tendency  he  noted  was 
comics,  which  he  said  were  being 
“crammed  down  publishers’  throats." 

John  A.  Muehling,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 
leader,  appended  to  Mr.  Mitchell’s  re¬ 
marks,  the  finding  that  he  got  liest  re¬ 
sults  by  "visiting  the  employe”  at  hU 
desk. 


NO 


Then  the  subject  turned  to  color, 
where  a  surprising  lack  of  interest  was 
manifest  in  the  discussion  trend.  Onjv 
five  or  six  publishers  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  but  the  weight  of  testimony 
was  that  for  the  small  daily  color  ad- 
\ertising  was  not  a  paying  proposition, 
as  yet.  Frank  S.  Baker,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash!) 
Ledger  and  News  Tribune,  summed  up 
which  seemed  to  be  the  majority  feel¬ 
ing  when  he  said  that,  although  lie  con¬ 
sidered  himself  somewhat  old-fashioned, 
he  still  feels  that  “reader  value  coiiik 
when  you  entice  the  reader  to  read  the 
whole  paper.” 

A.  O.  Lindsay,  president  of  the 
(Juincy  (111.'  Herald-Whig,  said  tkt 
he  had  put  in  color  but  that  his  local 
advertisers  did  not  appreciate  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  it  was  hard  to  sell.  Mr 
Warden,  of  Great  Falls,  told  of  good 
results  from  an  $18,000  investment  in 
color  equipment,  saying  tliat  during 
March  he  had  17  advertisements  in 
color,  half  page  or  larger,  on  which  he 
received  25  per  cent  above  the  black 
and  white  rates. 

W.  T.  Anderson,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Macon  (Ga. )  News-Telegra^ 
said  that  20  years  ago  he  put  in  color 
eriuipment  but  that  it  was  not  wortl'. 
the  investment  and  “spoiled  the  look 
of  the  paper.” 

On  the  other  hand.  -A.  L.  Fish,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  Ciih 
(Utah)  Telegram,  said  they  were  rr 
ceiving  three  or  four  color  ads  a  montr 
on  equipment  costing  only  $27.50.  It 
was  a  simple  one-color  fountain.  W.  C 
Deming,  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Eagli. 
seemed  satisfied  with  his  32-page  Hot 
press  color  etiuipment  on  which  lit 
realizes  an  extra  25  per  cent  for  color 
advertisements,  although  he  has  madt 
no  great  effort  to  promote  this  featurt 
locally. 

Mr.  .Anderson  of  Macon,  in  his  re 
marks  on  color,  also  touched  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  said  he  felt  was  over¬ 
looked  by  tiK)  many  publishers,  that  oi 
the  value  of  the  weekly  in  stimulatipi. 
ultimately,  circulation  of  nearby  dailies 
He  denounced  printing  of  “quarter  a 
half  a  column  of  society  personals  freo 
a  number  of  towns  by  a  daily,”  saying 
that  this  was  an  invasion  of  the  field  d 
the  weeklies,  and  that  dailies  shotM 
confine  themselves  to  spot  news  if 
weekly  towns  which  would  become  st^ 
Irefore  the  weekly  published  it.  He  said 
publishers  sliould  realize  that  it  is  tk 
weeklies  which  awaken  in  subscriben 
the  interest  in  their  neighbors,  and  that 
this  interest  gradually  expands  to  in¬ 
clude  interest  in  the  greater  news  whi(± 
is  the  field  of  the  daily.  From  ethical 
and  business  standpoints,  then,  he  j»- 
tified  his  feeling  that  weekly  news  field 
should  not  be  invaded. 

Frank  A.  Miller,  publisher  of  tk 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  which  osr 
two  radio  stations,  gave  a  clear 
minded  presentation  of  his  impre; 
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Frank  E.  Gannett,  president,  Gannett  Newspapers,  newly  elected  director  of 
the  A.  P,,  talks  over  the  morning  A.  P.  session  with  Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  at  the  Monday  luncheon. 


Sion  as  to  the  effect  of  “good  road’  The 
automobiles  and  the  radio  on  daily  new;  ^  the  pn 
papers.”  He  refused  to  become  ext  epenin 
cised  over  the  threat  of  the  radio  as  *  mornir 
news  competitor,  except  on  street  salt  Hov 
from  sports.  He  thinks  that  “if  fc  I’larks 
broadcasts  are  not  too  much  in  detail,; the  fr 
(Continued  on  page  95)  b 
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(Continued  from  page  7) 


phia  Fublic  Ledger,  chairman  of  the 
open  shop  committee. 

Mr.  Flagg’s  report  was  followed  by 
an  informal  discussion  of  the  labor  sit¬ 
uation  particularly  as  it  concerned  labor 
strikes  on  newspapers.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  told  unofficially  that  Mr. 
Flagg  offered  the  services  of  his  com¬ 
mittee  to  all  publishers,  members  and 
non-members,  for  strike-breaking  pur¬ 
poses.  The  open  shop  committee  report 
appears  in  full  in  this  issue. 

Other  reports  read  and  accepted  at 
the  Thursday  morning  session  were 
.  those  of  the  printing  trade  schools  com- 
f  mittee,  presented  by  Victor  F.  Ridder, 
Ridder  Brothers  Newspapers;  the  me- 
hanical  committee,  presented  by  S.  H. 
Kauffman,  Washington  Star;  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  tax  depreciation,  presented  by 
A.  V.  Miller,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  traffic  committee,  pre. 
sented  by  E.  M.  Antrim,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  VV.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  mechanical  department,  re¬ 
ported  for  his  department,  and  R.  A. 
Cooke,  manager  of  the  A.N.P.A.  traffic 
department,  made  his  report. 

On  Wednesday  the  A.N.P.A.  mem¬ 
bers,  after  accepting  the  report,  voted 
to  continue  participation  in  the  “com¬ 
prehensive”  code  committee  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  A.N.P.A.  as  well  as  regional 
groups,  to  meet  the  exigencies  as  they 
occur. 

Mr.  Davis’s  report,  which  was  the 
highlight  of  the  opening  day’s  sessions, 
ruthlessly  dissected  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  Senate  Bill  No.  2445,  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  daily  newspapers. 

Section  .after  section  were  pointed 
out  as  inimical  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  present  newspaper  code. 
The  complete  report  is  printed  in  full 
in  this  issue. 

\  resolution  commemorating  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  late  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times  was  read  by  Ogden  Reid, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  adopted 
by  the  assemblage.  It  follows : 

In  the  death  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  lost  a  highly  valued,  help¬ 
ful  member  and  a  good  friend,  there¬ 
fore  be  it 

‘‘Resolved,  That  this  association, 
which  had  enjoyed  his  membership  for 
many  years,  hereby  records  and  acknow¬ 
ledges  its  great  loss  and  deep  regret. 
His  constructive  and  sympathetic  inter¬ 
est,  his  beneficial  advice,  the  influence 
of  his  widely  acknowledged  leadership, 
combined  to  bring  much  that  helped 
to  build  up  the  importance  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  this  association.  He  was  the 
master  craftsman,  the  pioneer  builder, 
the  architect  of  his  own  success.  He 
had  principles  of  the  highest  character 
and  adhered  to  them  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  through  prosperity  and  depression. 
The  influence  of  his  example  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Times  went  far  beyond 
Its  immediate  field.  The  Times  will 
remain  an_  impressive  monument  to  his 
great  achievement,  his  brilliant  mind 
and  admirable  character  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  American  life  was  extensive. 
As  a  citizen  he  set  a  fine  exemplifica¬ 
tion  to  his  age  in  his  devotion  to  worthy 
public  causes,  in  his  philanthropies  and 
the  better  things  of  life.  He  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  foremost 
Jtfwspaper  publishers  of  his  time.  His 
*y*’^P^tFies,  unbiased  opinions  and 
nndly  personality  won  friendships  that 

'’mi' L  world.  He 

wiiibe  greatly  missed  and  long  remem- 
“'ycd  m  admiration  and  affection. 

Resols’ed,  That  this  expression  of 
w  ^sentiments  be  presented  to  Mr. 
yens  nearest  surviving  relatives  and 
to  Ae  New  York  Times.” 

The  newspaper  code  and  freedom  of 
wcupied  the  publishers  at  the 
of  the  convention  Wednesday 
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'Piiorning. 

Davis,  president,  in  his  re- 
f  owning  the  convention  said  that 
deUUKe  fj^om  of  the  press  fight,  which 
been  under  attack  since  the  last 


convention,  “is  far  from  settled.”  “At¬ 
tacks  on  a  free  press,”  he  added,  “have 
been  and  are  being  made  from  many 
sources  and  in  many  ways.” 

He  cited  the  Louisiana  situation  and 
the  efforts  of  states  to  establish  legis¬ 
lation  inimical  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  principle. 

Citing  the  large  number  of  problems 
presented  to  newspapers  in  federal  leg¬ 
islation,  Mr.  Davis  said  that  the  major 
points  of  interest  this  year  are  the 
Copeland  food  and  drug  bill,  the  30- 
hour-week  bill,  the  Wagner  bill,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  copyright  legislation. 

Following  Mr.  Davis’s  opening  re¬ 
marks  Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jer¬ 
sey  Journal,  presented  the  report  of 
the  treasurer,  which  appears  in  full  in 
this  issue. 

Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  anti  chairman  of 
the  A.N.P.A.  freedom  oi  the  press 
committee,  recited  the  story  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  over  the  newspaper  code,  list¬ 
ing  the  various  points  at  which  the 
negotiators  felt  it  necessary  to  resist 
encroachments  upon  freedom  of  the 
press.  This  freedom,  he  said,  was  not 
a  special  privilege  of  the  press,  but  a 
public  right,  and  he  urged  that  this 
point  should  be  stressed  to  counteract 
the  “misrepresentations”  spread  by  ad¬ 
vocate  of  “dictatorship.” 

Following  this  address  three  resolu¬ 
tions  congratulating  respectively  pub¬ 
lishers  in  South  Dakota,  and  in  Louis¬ 
iana,  and  Amon  G.  Carter,  John  Stew¬ 
art  Bryan  and  Howard  Davis,  A.N.P.A. 
code  committee  representatives,  for  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  were  offered  by  Col.  McCormick 
and  adopted  unanimously. 

The  resolutions  follow : 

“(1)  Resolved,  That  this  Committee 
recommend  to  the  membership  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  sincere  commendation 
of  the  courageous,  unselfish  and  pa¬ 
triotic  defense  of  the  liberty  of  a  free 
press  exhibited  by  the  publishers  of 
South  Dakota  in  their  defense  of  their 
right  to  comment  upon  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  people’s  courts. 

“(2)  Resolved,  That  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in 
convention  assembled  express  its  thanks 
to  the  publishers  of  Louisiana  for  their 


A  STRENUOUS  year  for  all  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  was  reported  by 
President  Howard  Davis  in  opening  ^e 
New  York  convention  of  the  association 
Wednesday  morning.  In  welcoming  non¬ 
members  of  the  A.N.P.A.  who  were  as- 
senters  to  the  newspaper  code,  Mr.  Davis 
pointed  out  that  the  interests  of  the 
smaller  dailies  had  been  some  of  the 
chief  concerns  of  the  A.N.P.A.  during 
1934. 

Mr.  Davis’  talk,  summarizing  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  individual  committees  of  the 
A.N.P.A.,  from  whose  presidency  he  is 
retiring  follows : 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  representatives  of  non-member 
newspapers  have  attended  the  sessions  of  its 
annual  Convention. 

Our  Association  being  the  only  national 
association  of  Daily  newspapers  and  having 
in  its  membership  daily  newspapers  ranging 
in  circulation  from  a  few  thousand  per  day 
to  more  than  a  million,  is  of  necessity,  and 
desire  as  well,  representative  of  the  Daily 
Newspaper  publishing  business  in  the  United 
States. 

It  has  always  made  sincere  effort,  through 
its  officers,  directors  and  Committees,  to 
further  and  protect  the  interests  of  all  news¬ 
papers  and  particularly  the  smaller  ones.  It 
follows,  of  course,  that  this  policy,  which  has 
been  followed  rigorously  over  the  years,  con¬ 
fers  to  a  great  degree  the  benefits,  which  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  to 
non-member  daily  newspapers  as  well. 

At  tbe  last  meeting  of  our  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  by  unanimous  vote,  the  President  was 
instructed  to  invite  those  non-members  who 
had  assented  to  the  Code  for  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishing  Business  to  attend  these 
sessions. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  our  Board  that  in 


resolute  and  successful  opposition  to  the 
insidious  and  deliberate  attack  on  the 
democratic  form  of  Louisiana  govern¬ 
ment  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  attack 
sought,  under  the  guise  of  a  general  tax. 


Howard  Davis 


to  throttle  and  destroy  those  newspapers 
that  dared  to  criticize  the  acts  of  the 
party  in  control  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  state  government. 

“(3)  Resolved,  That  the  American 
Newspaper  Association  extend  its 
thanks  to  Amon  G.  Carter,  J.  Stewart 
Bryan  and  Howard  Davis,  its  code 
committee,  and  to  Elisha  Hanson,  its 
counsel,  for  the  exacting  toil,  persistent 
effort,  and  unvarying  courtesy  with 
which  they  negotiated  the  newspaper 
code  and  for  the  unswerving  determin¬ 
ation  and  unconquerable  courage  with 
which  they  preserved  therein  the  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  for  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  to  the  26  members  of  the 
committee  of  defense  for  their  stead¬ 
fastness  in  maintaining  liberty  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  this  country.” 

F'ollowing  Mr.  McCormick’s  address 


the  rapid  march  of  events  now  passing  before 
us  there  have  been,  still  are  and  will  be  many 
new  problems  and  activities  which  are  hav¬ 
ing  and  will  have  vital  effect  on  the  welfare 
and  future  of  daily  newspapers  and  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  discussions  at  this  Con¬ 
vention  should  be  participated  in  by  as 
many  publishers  as  possible. 

I  welcome  you  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Association  and  urge  you  to  avail  your¬ 
selves  of  the  full  privileges  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  voting 
on  organization  matters. 

In  my  opinion  address  of  a  year  ago,  I 
stated  that  the  year  preceding  had  been,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  strenuous  for  your  of¬ 
ficers,  directors  and  committeemen  of  any 
year  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  I  still 
think  it  was,  but  the  last  year  has  been  no 
"joy  ride.” 

In  my  address  at  that  time  I  gave  you  the 
history  surrounding  the  negotiations  of  the 
Code  for  the  Daily  Newspaper  Publishing 
Business,  which  culminated  in  its  becoming 
effective  on  March  12,  1934,  less  than  two 
months  before  our  last  Convention. 

Things  ran  smoothly  for  a  few  months 
thereafter,  but  later  there  developed  various 
attacks  on  it,  and  your  Code  Committee  had 
to  go  into  action  again  to  preserve  your 
rights  as  set  forth  in  the  Code.  These  in¬ 
cidents  will  be  given  in  detail  in  the  report 
of  the  Code  Committee,  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  later. 

The  freedom  of  the  press,  as  you  know, 
was  a  major  issue  in  our  Code  negotiations. 
The  Committee  protected  it  in  so  far  as  the 
code  is  concerned,  but  the  issue  is  far  from 
settled.  Attacks  on  a  free  press  have  been 
and  are  being  made  from  many  sources  and 
in  many  ways. 

You  are  all  acquainted  with  the  attempt 
in  Louisiana  to  curtail  the  freedom  of  the 
press  through  taxation.  The  newspapers  of 
Louisiana  took  the  case  into  the  Federal 
t  ourt  and  obtained  an  order  restraining  the 

(Continued  on  page  118) 


and  the  adoption  ot  resolutions,  Jerome 
D.  Barnum,  A.N.P.A.  vice-president, 
took  charge  of  the  meeting  and  intro¬ 
duced  Mr.  Davis  as  chairman  of  the 
code  committee. 

\lr.  Davis’s  report  analyzed  pending 
N  RA  legislation  in  relation  to  the  news¬ 
paper  code  and  current  conditions. 

After  Mr.  Davis  had  finished  the  re¬ 
port  (.carried  in  full,  starting  on  page 
0,  this  issue ) ,  J  ames  (j.  Stahlman,  Nash- 
ville  Hamer,  offered  a  resolution,  which 
was  adopted,  continuing  the  national 
toue  committee.  Text  of  the  resolution 
follows : 

"Wherelas,  The  publishers’  code  com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Associations  and  the  five  regional  asso¬ 
ciations  of  daily  newspaper  publishers, 
has  served  all  newspaper  publishers 
since  the  enactment  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Act,  and 

“Whereas,  That  law  expires  by  limi¬ 
tation  on  June  16,  1935,  and 

"Whereas,  The  code  for  the  daily 
newspaper  publishing  business  also  ter¬ 
minates  on  June  16,  1935,  and 

"Whereas,  TTie  President  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  Congress  the  re-enactment  of 
the  law  with  amendments,  for  another 
period  of  two  years,  and 

“Whereas,  The  measure  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate  committee  on  fin¬ 
ance  contains  provisions  seriously  af¬ 
fecting  the  daily  newspaper  publishing 
business,  and 

“Whereas,  If  the  period  of  the  Act 
should  be  extended,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  amendment  of  its  provisions,  it 
would  be  essential  for  publishers  of  dmly 
newspapers  to  have  the  same  attention 
given  their  problems  in  the  future  as 
in  the  last  two  years ;  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  convention  that  the  president  of 
this  association  request  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Del  Mar  Va  Association, 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  again  to  co-operate  with  this 
association  in  the  formation  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  give  consideration  to  our  mu¬ 
tual  problems,  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  this  convention  ex¬ 
press  its  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
results  heretofore  achieved  by  the  code 
committee  representing  the  foregoing 
associations  in  co-operation  with  this 
association.” 

Elisha  Hanson,  A.N.P.A.  Washing¬ 
ton  attorney,  took  the  floor  for  a  while 
following  Mr.  Davis’s  report  and  an¬ 
swered  questions  of  members  about  im¬ 
pending  legislation  and  the  code  situa¬ 
tion. 

Bainbridge  Colby,  former  U.  S.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  spoke  Thursday  on 
legislative  trends.  He  followed  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  legislative  committee; 

‘‘After  this  admirable  summary  to 
which  we  have  listened,  and  I  hope  you 
have  listened  attentively  and  well,  given 
by  Mr.  Wiley  of  the  various  federal 
and  state  laws  now  pending  or  threat¬ 
ened  with  introduction  in  various  legis¬ 
latures,  including  Congress,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  add  any  word  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  trend  of  federal  legislation,” 
Mr.  Colby  said. 

“It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unmistakable 
trend.  Its  destination  and  resting  point, 
if  it  ever  achieves  a  rest,  is  obviously 
the  newspaper  of  the  country.  On  every 
conceivable  subject  approached  from 
every  possible  angle,  there  seems  to  be 
an  insistence  that  well  demonstrates  the 
extent  to  which  we  can  take  it  on  the 
chin.  It  is  a  little  confusing,  you  will 
admit,  isn’t  it?  It  reminds  me  some¬ 
what  of  a  story  told  of  a  scene  in  a 
courtroom.  A  certain  witness  was  on 
the  stand  and  was  asked  by  the  trial 
counsel,  ‘Will  you  now  tell  us  just  how 
the  plaintiff  died?’ 

“And  the  expert  said,  ‘Well,  he  died 
(Continued  on  page  107) 


HARRIMAN  WON’T  COMMENT 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C— “Nothing  to 
say”  was  the  comment  of  NRA  A^nin- 
istrator  W.  A.  Harriman  on  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers’ condemnation  of  NRA 
at  the  A.N.P.A.  convention. 


Past  Year  ^No  Joy  Ride^'^  Davis 

Says  in  Presidential  Address 
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M’CORMICK  TALKS  TO 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISERS 


NEW  YORK  AD  CLUB  HEARS  COL.  R.  R.  McCORMICK 


Tells  of  Freedom  of  Press  in  Address 
at  Club  Luncheon — Auer 
and  Mrs.  Reid  Also 
Speak 


Publishers  representing  twelve  mil¬ 
lion  of  newspaper  circulation  were 
seated  at  the  head  table  at  a  luncheon 
given  April  25  at  the  .-Vdvertising  Club 
of  Xew  York  in  honor  of  Col.  R.  R. 
McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Grover  .A.  Whalen,  toast¬ 
master,  introduced  George  J.  .\uer,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  who  in  turn  introduced 
Col.  McCormick. 

Col.  McCormick  made  the  principal 
address,  pointing  out  that  freedom  of 
the  press  is  not  a  special  privilege  given 
to  the  press  for  its  benefit,  but  is  a 
public  right  essential  to  good  govern¬ 
ment.  His  speech,  which  paralleled  an 
address  he  made  before  a  closed  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  X.  P.  A.,  is  published  in 
full  on  page  5. 

Following  the  address,  Mrs.  Ogden 
Reid,  of  the  Xew  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  spoke  in  appreciation  of  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  talk. 

Beside  those  mentioned  the  following 
sat  at  the  head  table: 

Those  at  the  speaker’s  table  included : 

Alvin  R.  Magee,  ,Louisi'ille  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times. 

L.  A.  Gaines,  Jr.,  Richmond  (V’a.) 
News-Leader. 

C.  E.  McKittrick,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Guy  S.  Osborn,  newspaper  represent¬ 
ative. 

W.  G.  Bryan.  .Yeti'  York  Villager. 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

W.  .\.  Thomson,  Bureau  of  .\dvertis- 
ing. 

F.  G.  Huntress,  San  .-Intonio  Ex¬ 
press. 

Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader. 

Frank  Taylor,  Western  Railroads 
group. 

Lee  H.  Olwell,  New  York  Journal. 

W.  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  .Yeti’  York  Sun. 

C.  C.  Younggreen,  Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen  &  Finn,  Chicago. 

Ogden  Reid,  .Yew  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

W.  W.  Hawkins,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

J.  S.  Martin,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  New  York  Sun. 

E.  Munsey  Slack,  Bristol  (Va.) 
Herald-Courier. 

Mrs.  W’illiam  Brown  Meloney,  This 
iVeek  magazine. 


JOHN  ALBERT  MONGER 

Middle  Western  Publisher  and  Editor 
Dies  at  Duluth 

Duluth,  Minn.,  April  23— John  Al¬ 
bert  Monger,  former  publisher  of  a 
string  of  middle-west  newspapers,  for¬ 
mer  feature  writer  for  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  Duluth  newspapers,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  publisher  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  Duluth  Publicity, 
died  in  a  Duluth  hospital  at  the  age  of 
79  years  following  a  seven  weeks’  ill¬ 
ness. 

_  Bom  in  London,  Ontario,  he  started 
his  newspaper  career  in  Independence. 
Iowa,  on  the  Independence  Daily.  Later 
he  purchased  and  became  publisher  of 
the  Anamosa  (Iowa)  Journal,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Farm  &  Workshop  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Visitor. 

In  1888  he  purchased  the  Ashland 
(Wis.)  Times  and  later  established 
newspapers  in  surrounding  towns.  From 
there  he  went  to  Superior,  Wis.,  where 
he  became  editor  of  the  Superior  Citi¬ 
zen.  He  worked  as  a  special  feature 
writer  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
the  Minneapolis  Journal  and  the  Duluth 
Herald. 

Mr.  Monger  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
a  short  story  writer;  three  daughters, 
one  son  and  a  niece.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Johnson  Mortuary 
with  burial  in  Duluth. 


b.  L  NEWHOUSE  JOINS 
NEWARK  LEDGER 


Court  Petitioned  to  Diccbarge 
Trustees — Russells  Remain 
Owners,  witb  Son  in 
Active  Charge 

Anticipating  a  reorgani.zation  of  the 
Newark  (X.  J.)  Ledger,  with  S.  I. 
Xewhouse,  of  Xew  York,  associated  in 
ownership  and  management  with  L.  T. 
Russell  and  Edwin  F.  Russell,  the  Led¬ 
ger  Company  on  .Ypril  25  applied  to 
Vice-Chancellor  Maja  Berry  at  Long 
Branch  for  an  order  discharging  the 
trustees  and  returning  the  property  to 
the  company’s  officers. 

Edwin  F.  Russell  will  be  in  active 
charge  and  management  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  under  the  proposed  plan,  and  will 
continue  as  director  and  secretary.  L. 
T.  Russell,  Sr.,  it  is  announced,  will 
continue  to  be  associated  with  the  paper, 
but,  due  to  impaired  health,  will  re¬ 
linquish  most  of  his  former  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  its  active  direction. 

Mr.  Xewhouse  is  publisher  of  the 
Jamaica  Long  Island  Press,  and  the 
Staten  Island  AdzHince,  associated  with 
the  Ridder  Brothers  in  the  ownership 
of  the  former.  Both  of  these  newspa¬ 
pers,  like  the  Ledger,  have  been  in  con¬ 
flict  with  units  of  the  Xewspaper  Guild 
during  the  past  year.  In  Jamaica  last 
summer  a  temporary  working  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  lietween  the  guild  and 
the  Long  Island  Press.  The  Staten 
Island  Advance  office  was  picketed  for 
several  weeks  following  the  dissociation 
of  Alexander  Crosby  from  its  editorial 
staff,  allegedly  for  his  guild  activity. 
The  management  denied  this  charge  by 
the  guild. 

A  long  strike  against  the  Ledger  by 
the  guild  recently  terminated  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  trustees,  who  had  been 
appointed  in  a  stockholders’  action  be¬ 
gan  during  the  strike. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  strik¬ 
ing  guildsmen  returned  to  work. 


WIFE  INHERITS  $487,000 

York,  Pa.,  .\pril  22 — Mrs.  Josiah  \V'. 
Gitt,  wife  of  the  editor  and  treasurer  of 
the  York  Gazette  and  Daily,  is  heir_  to 
a  legacy  of  at  least  $487,000,  according 
to  a  will  probated  here  today.  The 
e.state  of  Mrs.  Clara  G.  Moul,  of  Han¬ 
over,  this  county,  mother  of  Mrs.  Gitt, 
is  valued,  according  to  the  application 
for  letters  testamentary,  at  “more  than 
$()0(),000'’.  There  are  public  bequests 
totaling  $113,000.  Hanover  churches 
and  religious  groups  receive  the  bulk  of 
the  public  bequests.  Mr.  Gitt  and  his 
wife  are  named  executors. 


CLYDE  KELLY  WOUNDED 

Former  Representative  Clyde  Kelly, 
publisher  of  the  Braddock  (Pa.) 
A’e-ws-Hcrald,  was  accidentally  shot  in 
the  abdomen  while  cleaning  a  rifle  near 
Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  .April  22.  Doctors 
feared  for  his  life.  The  publisher,  who 
had  been  in  Congress  20  years  without 
a  break,  had  been  spending  the  week¬ 
end  at  the  home  of  Hugh  Smeaton  at 
Marchand,  Pa.  He  was  cleaning  a 
small  calibered  gun  after  a  frog  hunt. 


JOHN  N.  PRICKETT 

John  X.  Prickett.  34,  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  staff  of  John  Budd  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers’  representatives,  for  the 
past  10  years,  died  .April  23  at  Univers¬ 
ity  Hospital,  Chicago,  from  a  strepto- 
cocus  infection.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Budd  organization.  Mr.  Prickett  was 
with  Erwin,  VV’asey  &  Co.,  advertising 
agency.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  two  sons. 


JOSEPH  A.  LAWSON 

Joseph  .A.  Lawson,  former  news¬ 
paper  man.  editor,  author  and  lawyer, 
died  at  Albany,  April  24,  at  the  age 
of  75.  Mr.  Lawson  was  well  known 
throughout  the  State.  He  had  a  wide 
reputation  as  an  after-dinner  reconteur. 
For  a  time  he  published  the  Fort 
Orange  Monthly,  and  when  that  was 
discontinued  he  became  Sunday  editor 
of  the  old  .Albany  Express. 


BERMUDA  EDITOR  DIES 

S.  S.  Toddings,  dean  of  journalism 
in  Bermuda,  died  April  24  as  the  resiik 
of  injuries  he  suffered  several  weeh 
ago  in  a  railroad  accident.  For  sixty- 
six  of  the  eighty-eight  years  of  Ws 
life  Mr.  Toddings  was  associated  with 
Bermuda  newspapers  in  editorial  posi¬ 
tions.  He  was  in  active  service  as  nua- 
aging  editor  of  the  Hamilton  Mid- 
Ocean  until  his  recent  mishap. 


LEAVES  DAYTON  POST 

Ralph  Jones,  business  manager  of  tht 
Dayton  Journal  and  Dayton  Herald,  rt- 
cently  acquired  by  Lewis  B.  Rock,  for¬ 
mer  business  manager  of  the  Chicot 
Daily  Nezi'S,  has  severed  his  connect 
with  the  two  newspapers.  His  rwigna- 
tion  became  effective  .April  22.  Xo  suc¬ 
cessor  has  been  named. 


TO  DISCUSS  PUBLICITY 

The  .Advertising  Managers  Club  oi 
Chicago  will  hold  a  clinic  on  cditoriil 
publicity  at  its  next  meeting.  May  K 
at  the  Hotel  LaSalle.  The  executive 
session  discussion,  it  is  understood, 
will  concern  not  only  methods  used  for 
placing  publicity  in  the  news  colun® 
and  methods  for  withholding  it. 


J.  F.  AUS’nN  RECUPERATING 

J.  Francis  .Austin  of  Blair  &  .Austin, 
newspaper  circulation  firm,  Reading, 
Pa.,  is  recuperating  in  St.  Mary’s  H(fr 
pital,  Tucson.  .Ariz.,  where  he  recently 
underwent  an  operation. 


SCHLITZ  BEER  COMPANY 

Xewspaper  advertising  in  220  new- 
tiapers  early  in  May,  together  with  bffl- 
boards,  magazine  space,  and  spot  brow- 
casts,  will  mark  a  new  advertising  diw 
by  Schlitz  Brewing  Company  of  Mil¬ 
waukee. 
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POOLE  NATIONAL  MANAGER 

The  Cleburne  (Tex.)  Morning  Md 
senger  has  announced  the  appuintm^ 
of  Ben  W.  Poole  as  national  adverthas 
manager. 
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NEWSPAPER  CRITICISM  CALLED  ESSENTIAL 


Dr.  Glenn  Frank  and  Bainbridge  Colby  Tell  Bureau  of  Advertising  Dinner  That  American 


Members  of  the  American  Xews- 
l)ai)er  Publishers  Association,  at¬ 
tending  the  Bureau  oi  Advertising  din¬ 
ner  which  climaxed  this  year’s  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
heard  grave  warnings  from  two  distin¬ 
guished  speakers — Glenn  Frank  and 
Bainbridge  Colby — that  traditional  Am¬ 
erican  liberties  are  in  danger,  and  even 
democracy  itself  in  peril.  They  heard 
Frank  Crowinshield,  editor  of  Vanity 
Fair,  make  a  witty  talk  that  brought 
laughter  and  applause.  But  the  keynote 
of  the  evening  was  that  the  newspapers 
must  retain  unimpaired  their  right  to 
criticize  the  i)owers  that  control  the 
government. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  Xasin'ille  Ban¬ 
ner,  opened  the  speaking  at  the  banquet 
in  the  absence  of  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  who  was 
called  out  of  town  by  the  illness  of  a 
relative.  Marco  Morrow,  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications,  was  the  toastmaster. 

Dr.  Frank’s  keenly  analytical  talk 
dealt  with  world  currents  and  forces 
that  threaten  democracy.  Mr.  Colby’s 
address  was  more  pointedly  aimed  at 
the  administration  in  power,  which  Mr. 
Colby  as  a  Democrat  practically  dis¬ 
owned.  Both  were  unsparing  in  their 
warnings  that  grave  changes  in  the  Am¬ 
erican  system  are  in  prospect  unless 
warded  oflF. 

Dr.  Frank,  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  concluded  his  scholar¬ 
ly  address  with  the  question : 

“Will  the  .-American  people,  in  the 
midst  of  the  incredible  confusion  and 
unrest  that  have  fallen  upon  their  af¬ 
fairs,  prove  wise  enough  to  leave  its 
universities,  its  newspapers  and  the 
other  agencies  of  critical  judgment  free, 
or  will  they,  in  keeping  with  the  trend 
among  other  crisis-driven  peoples,  seek 
to  mold  them  to  a  pattern,  to  soft- 
1^1  their  researches  into  living  real¬ 
ties,  to  tell  them  what  they  may  and 
may  not  say  ? 

“There  are  three  major  systems  of  so¬ 
cial  organization  now  functioning  in  the 
western  world — Fascism,  Communism 
and  Democracy.  Fascism  and  Com¬ 
munism  have  decided  what  they  will  do 
with  their  universities  and  newspapers. 
They  have  decided  that  the  press  must 
bow  to  politics  and  the  laboratories  take 
orders  from  the  legislature.  There  are 
no  dissenting  professors  or  editors  in 
Italy.  Dissenters  have  either  suffered 
exile  or  bought  their  posts  at  the  price 
of  silence.  There  are  no  dissenting  pro¬ 
fessors  or  editors  in  Moscow.  They 
are  nursing  their  wound  in  Paris  or 
picking  up  a  precarious  livelihood  as 
best  they  can  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
And  now  Hitler  has  put  the  sign  of  the 
Swastika  on  German  scholarship  and 
German  journalism  which,  until  now’, 
have  been  among  the  glories  of  that 
^eat  people.  It  remains  only  for  the 
QOTocracies  of  the  West  to  say’  that 
they  cannot  tolerate  the  critical  func¬ 
tion  to  make^  it  unanimous,  and  then, 
is  Charles  E.  Merriam  has  said,  we 
can  blow  out  the  light  and  fight  it  out 
in  the  dark,  for  w’hen  the  voice  of  rea¬ 
son  is  silenced  the  rattle  of  machine 
guns  begins.” 

.  Dr.  Frank  began  his  address  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  “the  university  and  the 
press  today  face  the  common  problem 
ot  preserving  unhampered  the  prophy- 
latic  process  of  corrective  criticism  in 
the  midst  of  pressures  the  world  around 
tor  uncritical  surrender  to  the  will,  if 
not  indeed  to  the  w’him,  of  excessively 
controlled  power.” 

Pointing  out  the  “cynical  doubts”  of 
OOTocracy  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  complexities  of  the  age,  he  said: 

‘As  I  have  said  again  and  again,  the 
destiny  of  democracy  in  the  United 
btates  will  depend  entirely  on  our  suc- 
or  failure  in  solving  the  economic 
problem.  If  w-e  can  now  move  with 
reasonable  rapidity  toward  a  soundly 


Liberties  Face  Grave  Threat  From  Politicians 
By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


based  and  widely  distributed  economic 
well-being,  essential  democracy  is  not 
likely  to  be  seriously  challenged  or 
successfully  supplanted  in  this  genera¬ 
tion.  But  whether  we  are  to  succeed 
or  fail  in  .Svilving  the  economic  problem 
is  still  on  the  lap  of  the  gods. 

“Democracy  has  died  before  in  his¬ 
tory.  And  peoples  that  had  known  it 
and  prized  it  seemed  not  sorry  to  see 
it  go.  When  popular  government 
dickered  out  in  ancient  Cjreece  and 
Rome,  nobody  thought  of  reviving  it. 
.All  this  may  happen  again  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  in  this  generation.  1  beg  you 
to  believe  with  me  that  no  price  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  pay  to  prevent 
this  will  be  too  high  a  price,  for,  des¬ 
pite  its  manifest  weaknesses,  democracy 
is,  in  the  long  run,  both  safer  than  and 
superior  to  dictatorship,  despite  the 
swift  efficiencies  dictators  may  seem  to 
bring  to  the  opening  phase  of  an  em¬ 
ergency. 

“The  cycle  of  dictatorship  has  run 
long  enough  in  Europe  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  magic  in  it,  save  as  some 
dictator  happens  to  be  an  intrinsically 
great  leader  for  some  critical  hour  of 
transition.  .And  its  long-run  liabilities 
begin  to  emerge.  I  venture  the  pre¬ 
diction  that  ‘.lie  historian  will  look  back 
upon  the  decade  and  a  half  from  the 
end  of  the  war,  which  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  by  some  the  twilight  hour  of 
democracy,  os  a  period  in  which,  after 
much  confusion  of  judgment,  dictator¬ 
ship  revealed  its  inevitable  weakness, 
while  democracy,  with  its  tradition  of 
private  enterprise  and  political  liberty, 
proved  its  inherent  .strength. 

“The  very  intricacy  of  modern  prob¬ 
lems,  which  has  been  made  one  of  the 
major  arguments  for  dictatorship,  is, 
on  closer  examination,  the  supreme  ar¬ 
gument  for  democracy.  The  greater 
the  complexities  of  an  age,  the  broader 
should  be  the  base  of  judgment  upon 
which  its  policies  are  built.  The  com¬ 
plexities  of  our  age  are  limitless.  The 
capacities  of  its  leaders  are  limited. 
Less  than  at  any  time  in  human  history, 
therefore,  can  we  afford  to  put  all  our 
eggs  in  one  basket.  Less  than  at  any 
time  in  human  history  can  we  afford 
to  bully  into  silence  the  voice  of  cor¬ 
rective  criticism,  intimidate  minority 
opinion,  and  give  unquestioned  right- 
of-way  to  the  green  dogmatisms  of 
politics  and  economics  that  sprout  so 
lavishly  from  the  improvisings  of  crisis- 
driven  statesmen.  .And  yet  this  is  hap¬ 
pening  the  world  around  wherever  the 


minds  of  men  have  been  seduced  by 
the  glamorous  promises  of  dictatorship. 

"'llus  is  why,  gentlemen  of  the  press, 
you  have  today  a  moral  obligation  that 
goes  le\ond  the  recording  ol  state  pro¬ 
nouncements,  the  presentation  oi  the 
appeals  oi  a  responsible  opposition,  and 
tile  colorful  reporting  of  the  outbursts 
of  every  ralible-rouser  who  mounts  the 
rtistruin.  You  have  a  moral  obligation 
adeiiuatel}  to  discharge  the  critical  func¬ 
tion  by  presenting  to  the  -American 
people  a  learlessly  objective  analysis  of 
current  policies,  accepting  the  sound, 
and  waging  a  relentless  warfare  of 
exiKisure  against  the  unsound.  In  a 
phase  of  economic  emergency,  sucli  a? 
we  have  been  passing  through  for  the 
last  five  and  half  years,  the  mere  chess 
play  of  partisan  politics  is  reprehensible. 
But  the  active  and  responsible  dis¬ 
charge  of  tne  critical  function  is  im¬ 
perative.” 

Bainbridge  Colby  sounded  a  warning 
against  threats  to  American  liberties 
under  the  present  national  administra¬ 
tion.  Vigorously  defending  the  capital¬ 
ist  system,  he  said  in  part ; 

"Within  a  period  ot  two  years  the 
political  party  founded  by  Thomas  Jeff¬ 
erson,  and  elected  on  a  platform  which 
proclaimed  the  liberties  of  which  I 
speak,  has  converted  the  .American  re¬ 
public  into  a  Socialist  state  and  en¬ 
veloped  them  in  a  mesh  of  tyrannous 
and  bureaucratic  rule,  which  has  no 
counterpart  .ave  among  the  peoples  of 
Europe  no'v  sunk  under  the  autocratic 
sway  of  unresisted  dictatorship. 

'Do  I  speik  too  strongly? 

"No  one  could  think  so  who  heard 
tl'.c  address  made  a  few  nights  ago  by 
United  States  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia 
on  the  proposed  extensions  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Adjustment  Act.  .Amend¬ 
ments  to  this  act  embodying  reaches  for 
unprecedented  power  are  pending  in 
Congress,  where  they  will  be  debated 
under  a  gag  rule  and  without  doubt 
passed  by  presidential  pressure,  with  all 
the  conscience  and  discrimination  o» 
the  part  of  Congress  that  we  look  for 
in  a  rubber  stamp. 

"Under  this  legislation,  the  farmer  of 
■America  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  a 
serf.  Not  a  single  operation  that  has 
to  do  with  the  growing  or  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  marketing  and  consumption  of 
an  agricultural  product  will  be  possible 
without  a  '.irior  federal  license. 

"Not  a  step  in  the  entire  series  of 
activities  from  farmer  to  buyer,  from 


Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  Stuart  H.  Perry  of  the 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram,  chatting  after  a  convention  session. 


sowing  to  consumption,  can  be  taken 
except  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  .Agriculture,  and  in  con¬ 
formity  with  such  conditions  as  he  sees 
fit  to  impose. 

'While  the  failure  oi  the  NRA  may 
for  a  while  ha\e  made  the  .A.AA  attrac¬ 
tive  as  an  alternative  it  is  apparent  now 
that  our  masters  in  Washington  have 
no  intention  to  accept  tiie  rout  of  the 
Blue  Eagle  as  final. 

"The  National  Recovery  Act  is  to  be 
amended,  not  abandoned.  The  cases 
now  pending  in  the  courts,  involving 
the  constitutionality  of  its  various  pro¬ 
visions,  are  to  be  withdrawn. 

"New  triumphs  in  agile  bill  drafting 
are  to  cut  down  the  citizen’s  right  of 
recourse  to  the  courts.  The  powers  of 
the  l.ureaucr.’it  are  to  be  enlarged. 

"They  are  to  have  complete  and  un¬ 
impeded  access  to  the  homes,  the  offices, 
the  work-shoi)s,  of  our  people,  the  right 
to  pry  into  their  lives  and  business  in 
every  detail;  to  possess  themselves  of 
hiKiks  and  documents  belonging  to  the 
citizen,  without  first  establishing  their 
jiertineiice  or  their  evidential  relation 
to  any  matter,  whether  in  issue  or  not 
in  issue. 

“That  we  have  economic  problems 
in  common  with  all  the  world  cannot 
he  denied.  Their  solution,  however, 
is  not  beyond  our  ability  or  our  re¬ 
sources.  The  fact  that  incapacity  has 
failed  should  not  discourage  us.  In¬ 
capacity  is  not  the  exclusive  approach 
to  our  problems. 

“The  capitalist  system  will  never  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  superficial  criticisms  of 
our  fledgling  economists  nor  to  the 
verbal  assaults  of  alien  propagandists. 
It  will  fall,  if  it  falls,  because  some¬ 
thing  demonstrably  better  is  offered  in 
its  place.  .As  yet,  there  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter,  nor  so  good. 

“The  banker  who  issues  a  false  pros¬ 
pectus  or  the  merchant  who  swindles 
his  creditors  has  merely  violated  the 
law — the  law  of  capitalism,  and  earned 
the  punishment  reserved  for  such  vio¬ 
lations.  He  has  e.xhibited  not  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  capitalist  system  but  the 
weakness  of  his  character. 

“It  is  the  capitalist  system  which  has 
established  the  sanctity  of  contracts,  the 
security  of  property,  the  validity  of 
obligations,  the  basis  of  trustful  rela¬ 
tions,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  fed  and  clothed  the  people 
of  the  world,  while  every  other  known 
system,  particularly  Socialism  and 
Communism,  have  utterly  failed  either 
to  advance  the  human  race  or  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  tyranny  and  want. 

"The  call  to  America  is  to  solve  its 
economic  problems  in  a  spirit  consistent 
with  its  ideals  and  its  history,  in  the 
spirit  of  liberalism  and  not  of  tyranny. 

“It  is  the  counsel  of  fools  or  enemies 
of  the  United  States  tiial  we  should 
alter  the  fundamental  form  of  our  so¬ 
ciety,  in  order  to  solve  economic  prob¬ 
lems  which  would  be  easy  of  solution, 
if  we  would  but  cease  our  efforts  to 
abort  and  throttle  established  economic 
law. 

“We  are  too  loyal  and  sensible  a 
people  to  sacrifice  the  freedom  that 
we  have  so  hardly  won,  on  vain  and 
momentary  promptings. 

“The  .American  people  begin  to  see 
that  they  are  on  the  wrong  track;  that 
they  are  shaping  their  course  by  false 
and  shifting  lights;  that  they  have  been 
lured  from  the  paths  of  duty  and  of 
interest  by  preplexed,  shallow  and  *al- 
lacious  counsels. 

“But  they  are  turning  now  in  the 
right  direction — turning  to  the  Ameri* 
can  system  of  government,  which  has 
never  failed  them  in  a  crisis. 

“Its  staunch  support,  its  saving  grace, 
will  save  them  again.  It  will  see  them 
through  their  present  dangers  as  it  has 
guided  them  in  the  past — to  prosperity, 
happiness  and  security.” 
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DAILIES  FACING  KEENER  COMPETITION 

Yet  Study  Shows  Duplication  and  Inadequate  Coverage  in  Magazine  Field,  Only  Fractional  Cover¬ 
age  by  Radio,  Reports  Bureau  of  Advertising 

WITH  newspapers  facing  unusual  **’‘C**  consumes  6S  cents  of  each  dollar  spent 
competition  for  the  national  ad-  i" .  compared  w.th  only  35  cents 

vertiser’s  dollar,  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  ‘'"This  lafeeiv  resoonsible  for 


to  meet  this  situation.  Looming  large 
in  the  report  were  descriptions  of  anal- 
yses_  made  in  the  magazine  and  broad¬ 
casting  fields.  The  report  said : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
Gentlemen:  The  first  quarter  of  1935  finds 
the  newspapers  facing  unusual  competition 
for  the  national  advertiser's  dollar.  Analysis 
of  this  competition,  and  of  measures  taken 
to  “oot  it,  are  basic  to  this  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  in  the 
fis<^  year  ended  February  28. 

^According  to  the  Bureau’s  estimates,  na¬ 
tional  or  general  advertisers  paid  $163,000,000 
for  newspaper  space  in  1934,  compared  with 
$145,000,000  in  1933,  a  gain  of  12.4%.  This 
compares  with  a  loss  of  9.4%  in  1933  com¬ 
pared  with  1932. 

.  As  always,  personal  solicitation  of  adver- 
ti»rs  and  agency  account  executives  formed 
the  major  part  of  the  Bureau’s  activities  in 
the  past  fiscal  year. 
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*345,000,000  *  298,000,000  *  349,055,000 

The  newspapers'  share  of  the  advertising  dollar  in  1932-33  and  34. 


p  times  as  much  as  all  the  daily  newspapers  in  The  survey  shows  that  even  the  15  news- 

“  representative  made  about  1,700  the  citie  suiveyed,  and  four  and  a  half  times  papers,  used  purely  for  illustration,  cover  the  ...™  _  -  - -  -  — 

nminifii  1,*”-  •PP'^osme  jncre.ise  ^  over  the  as  much  as  15  newspapers — as  shown  in  the  major  buying  groups  better  than  do  the  17  exhibited  at  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  head- 
vor  .  -  „  -jj.  following  table:  magazines.  ‘  ^  “ 


For  example,  of  the  467,160  families  in 
these  cities  which  own  their  homes,  15  news¬ 
papers  reach  64.3%,  17  magazines  reach 

53.4%.  Of  the  492,420  families  which  own 
automobiles,  15  newspapers  reach  68%,  17 
magazines  reach  61%. 

The  comparisons  are  applied  with  the  same 
results  to  families  having  vacuum  cleaners, 
electric  washing  machines,  savings  accounts 
and  other  indices. 

A  further  important  fact  developed  is  that, 
where  an  advertiser  considers  the  use  of 
magazines  essential  to  his  program,  he  can 
obtain  better  coverage  by  cutting  the  list  of 
17  magazines  to  five  and  spending  the  money 
thereby  saved  in  newspapers. 

Fifteen  newspapers  plus  the  five  magazines 
of  leading  circulation,  for  example,  reach 
70.3%  of  all  the  families  in  the  cities  covered, 
compared  with  47.5%  reached  by  17  maga¬ 
zines  alone. 

But  the  final  conclusion  is  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  uses  newspapers  alone  is  still  getting 
by  far  the  best  available  coverage  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

The  survey  has  been  hailed  as  a  great 
contribution  to  advertising  knowledge.  It 
should  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
national  advertiser’s  selling  problems  and 
greatly  strengthen  the  newspaper  position. 
‘Looking  Into  a  Million  Homes”  will  be 


previous  year,  made  possible  by  additions  to 
the  Bureau  s  staff.  'Through  the  confidential 
reports  that  are  now  being  submitted  every 
thirty  days,  members  are  familiar  with  the 
scope  of  this  work  and  with  the  countless 
ways  in^  which  the  Bureau  has  been  a  definite 
factor  in  saving  or  making  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts. 


Bureau  of  Advertising  Committee  Pays 
Tribute  to  Louis  Wiley ^  W.  H,  Field 


quarters  in  the  Astor  Gallery  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  during  the  ANPA  convention.  AH 
newspaper  men  attending  the  meeting  are 
invited  to  inspect  it.  Members  of  the  staff 
will  be  on  band  to  demonstrate. 

In  its  work  on  present  and  prospective 
radio  advertisers,  the  Bureau  is  making  use 
of  similarly  conclusive  figures  purchased  from 
an  independent  research  organization  whose 


has  co-operated  splendidly  ^  ,  .  .  •  ,  r  u  ■nucyenuc...  . . .is-..—-.. - - 

by  observing  the  confidential  nature  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  would  have  a  circulation  of  more  than  findings  are  widely  accepted  among  advenisen 

r^rts  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  Bureau  -I  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  Amer-  25,000,000.  and  advertising  agencies. 

r2«d*  h  ** ‘m'*  '"‘fiat-  ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager  a  continuous  check  on  leading  broadcast 

in  confidence”  information  imparted  adopted  a  memorial  resolution  at  its  an-  of  the  Nnv  York  Sun  and  chairman  of  programs,  reported  bi-monthly  to  the  Bureau, 

One  or  two  commontc  .  nual  meeting  Tuesday  on  the  death  of  the  committee,  presided  at  the  meeting,  throws  more  light  on  the  question  of  broad 

be  in  order.  We  find  that  the'**acco"nts  Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  Those  present  were  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  coverage  and  cost  than  anything  pre 

contacted  in  the  fiscal  year  by  the  staff  repre-  New  York  Times,  who  died  last  Chicago  Tribune,  vice  chairman;  David 

sented  a  total  1934  advertising  expenditure  month.  Mr.  Wiley  had  been  a  member  B.  Plum,  Troy  Record;  F.  1.  Ker, 


in  three  leading  mediums  of  $193,337,586.  Of 
this  aura,  $60,627,856  was  invested  in  maga- 
in  radio  and  $102,- 

693,658  in  newspapers. 


Hamilton  Spectator;  William  F.  Rogers, 
Boston  Transcript ;  James  G.  Stahl- 


coverage 

viously  developed.  These  reports— a  sample 
of  which  is  reproduced  elsewhere — cover  the 
following  points  with  respect  to  each  chain 
broadcast  program : 

(1)  Number  of  radio  sets  in  area  where 


of  the  committee  since  its  inception. 

The  resolution  follows 

“WFereas,  The  members  of  the  com-  man,  Nashville  Banner;  George  J.  Auer,  the  program  is  being  broadcast. 

The  ranidiv  fr'rowT„»  •  .  r  •  mittee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Fred  (2)  Number  of  sets  actually  in  operation 
ance  companie!  Tn  vertising.  American  Newspaper  Pub-  SchWpWn,  St.  Cloxid  Thnes-Journal;  ii. 

should  also  be  noted,  in  v^ew  of  thredu"a*  I's^ers  Association,  have  learned  with  M.  Bitner,  Hearst  Newspapers’,  Roy  wio  c  n  i 

tional  work  done  by  the  Bureau  upon  inaur'-  ‘^e  deepest  regret  of  the  death  of  their  D.  Moore,  Canton  Repository;  Frank  Numbers  of  listeners  who  can  identify 

Mce  executives.  More  companies  are  adver-  long-time  friend  and  associate,  Louis  G.  Huntress,  San  Antonio  Express  and  product  or  the  advertiser, 
tismg  now  than  ever.  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the  New  Ne^vs;  Colonel  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  (5)  Cost  of  the  program  (time  and  talent). 

.  P'*”  a  co-operative  campaign  by  York  Times;  and  Daily  News;  Norman  Chandler,  Los  (6)  Cost  per  1,000  homes  identifying  the 

'°"’P*"'es,  which  the  Bureau  has  “Whereas,  Mr,  Wiley,  a  leader  in  the  Angeles  Times  and  Colonel  Julius  Ochs  product  or  advertiser. 

slowly.  How-  q](J  daily  Newspaper  Club,  was  one  of  .Adler  of  the  New  York  Times,  chair-  These  findings  vary  greatly,  of  course,  hj 


ever,  as  an  indication  that  their  interest 


the  founders  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 


the  general  idea  has  not  diminished,  the  ..  .  j  •  u  j 

companies  are  continuing  in  May  the  program  hsmg  in  1913  and  Since  that  time  had 
begun  last  year  of  using  paid  newspaper  constantly  devoted  his  time  and  his 
**“""*'  annual  Life  Insurance  talents  to  the  bureau’s  problems;  and 

fo”this  *100,000  has  been  appropriated  “Whereas,  This  Committee  is  indebted 


man  of  the  dinner  committee. 

The  Field  resolution  was  as  follows ; 
“Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 


vertising,  A.  N,  P.  A.,  have  heard  with  follows; 


ndividual  programs — from  a  cost  of  $1.25 
per  thousand  listeners  in  one  instance  to  u 
high  as  $48.42  per  thousand  in  another.  The 
average  findings  to  date — which  are  presented 
graphically  in  an  accompanying  chart — are  ai 


Liouor  aHvert.-.inc  U-  I.  L  *0  Ji's  enthusiasm,  his  resourcefulness  sorrow  of  the  passing  of  their  one  Of  all  homes  with  radio  sets  (a  figure 

of  the  membershin  annaar*  .  K  majority  and  his  sound  judgment  for  many  con-  time  associate.  William  H.  Field,  pub-  "o’"  generously  estimated  at  20,000.000)  fron 

received  close  attention  from\hrstIff.”‘A;  structivc  ideas  which  helped  to  make  its  lisher  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald;  ^f^'^hu\®urV-^^“oT  10^0^."  ^ 

might  be  expected,  many  requests  for  help  be  It  ^",1,,,.  xr  u  r  36.5%  have  their  sets  in  operation  at  som 

«id  information  came  to  us  from  this  field.  Resolved,  That  in  the  passing  Ot  “Whereas,  Mr.  Field  was  one  of  a  „»ie  during  these  evening  hours. 

A  number  of  surveys  were  made  and  we  Mc.  Wiley  the  committee  feels  that  the  group  of  newspaper  executives  whose  of  the  sets  in  operation,  the  average  nun- 

distinrti  *1!  '"fluence  was  newspaper  industry  has  lost  a  distin-  enthusiasm  for  the  development  of  ber  listening  to  any  one  program  (i.e.,  able 

in  newspa  '  d  interest  guished  exponent  and  that  the  members  newspaper  advertising  led  to  the  founda-  to  identify  the  entertainment)  is  20%— while 

p  per  a  vertising.  committee  will  ever  be  conscious  tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  in  'he  average  number  able  to  identify  the  prod- 

readina”and  hiivW^htiv*  of  the  absence  of  an  excellent  friend  and  1913  and  his  own  designation  as  one  of  °r  the  advertiser  is  only  14.4% 

eaai  g  and  buying  habits  of  almost  a  million  rf»nlv  valued  co-worker"  and  be  it  the  oricrinal  tnemhers  of  the  Committee  While  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  success, 
families  in  15  representative  cities,  the  Bureau  CO  worker ,  and  DC  it  the  original  members  Of  the  Committee  submitted  to  the  Bureau  show 

has  for  the  first  time  an  accurate  measure  1  j  TU  *  tu  ’  •**  u  number  of  advertisers— even  the 

of  newspaper  cost  and  coverage  compared  with  “Resolved,  That  the  Sincere  sym-  “Whereas,  As  a  committeeman  he  gave  successful— are  using  radio  at  a  cost 

that  of  magazine^not  only  by  families,  but  pathy  of  this  Committee  be  extended  to  freely  of  his  time,  his  wide  experience  ,hat  points  strongly  to  a  more  profitable  use 

by  important  buying  power  groups.  the  members  of  Mr.  Wiley’s  family  and  and  great  ability  to  the  development  of  of  other  mediums. 

Sample  panels  of  the  survey  are  reproduced  to  his  associates  on  the  New  York  the  work  and  laying  the  foundation  for  One  program  broadcast  by  a  leading  aut6 

on  accompanying  pages.  An  independent  re-  'J'jrfies  and  in  Other  enterprises,  who,  its  SUCCeSS ;  therefore,  be  it  mobile  company,  for  example,  reaches  •« 

trained  >"▼«»*>■  ]ike  Qurselves,  held  him  in  such  high  “Resolved,  That  in  voicing  their  deep  average  audience  of  545,600  listeners  (only 

gators  personally  interviewed  over  a  third  »>  aonreciation  of  his  services  and  their  399,100  of  -vhom  can  identify  the  advertiser 

of  the  total  number  of  families  in  the  cities  .  1  appreciation  01  nis  services  ana  tneir  oroduct)  at  a  cost  of  $11  698  For  the 

covered  furnished  the  material  on  which  these  The  committee  also  adopted  a  resolu-  keen  sense  of  personal  loss,  they  are  of  money  this  advertiser  could 

findings  are  based.  tion  on  the  death  of  a  former  member,  expressing  the  views  of  the  host  of  a  page’  and  a  half  of  nevs- 

Among  the  facts  determined  by  the  survey  William  H.  Field,  publisher  of  the  newspaper  men  who  knew  him  and  f-aptr  space  reaching  one  million  readers. 

is  that  87.5%  (870,740)  of  all  these  families  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald.  admired  him;  and  be  it  further  ^  revised  and  considerably  improved 

read  one  or  more  'be  35  daily  newspapers  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  “Resolved,  That  %e  sincere  sympathy  presentation,  the  Bureau  continued  its  slide 

circulated  in  the  IS  cities,  compared  with  bureau’s  offices,  370  Lexington  Avenue  of  this  Committee  be  extended  to  the  film  showings  before  business  and  agency 

17  manrioM  of  UaHi'nv  Directoc  William  A.  Thomson  reported  members  of  Mr.  Field’s  family  and  to  groups,  advertising  clubs,  and  other  gather 

these  17  magazines  receive  85%  of  the  total  a  *0*^1  membership  of  341  on  Feb.  28.  his  associates  on  {he  Rutland  Herald,  ings  throughout  the  country.  A  number 

advertising  expenditure  in  magazines  they  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  COmpar^  with  330  who,  like  ourselves,  have  always  held  members  are  using  the  film  effective  y 

may  be  considered  representative  of  the  the  previous  year.  him  in  high  esteem.”  *  oca  lies, 

medium  at  large.)  It  vvas  announced  that  a  series  of  The  condolences  of  the  Committee  Several  special  representatives  ave^^ 

Using  just  one  newspaper  in  each  city— for  page  advertisements  reciting  the  ac-  were  extended  to  the  family  and  former  T  .  jeyoted  to 

the  sake  of  example  and  to  establish  a  basis  complishments  of  advertising,  which  has  business  associates  of  James  R.  Allen,  presentations  ^of^ the  film  and  concurrent  dio- 

60*^1  of  a?r^heTomM°'’ir  28*5%  prepared  by  the  bureau  of  adver-  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  advertising  direc-  cussions  of  how  the  local  newspapers  servo 

more  than  ;r2  reached  by  aU  the  ^7  ma«.  tising  and  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  would  be  tor  of  the  HamUton  (Ont.)  spectator,  their  markeu.  ^  . 

zmes.  published  by  310  daily  newspapers  and  died  last  October  at  the  ajje  of  85.  He  In  addition  to  its  work  among  advertii^ 

Another  fact  developed  in  this  survey  is  a  large  number  of  weekly  ncwspaper.s.  was  the  oldest  active  advertising  man  'he  Bureau  has  had  continually  m  mm 

tbe  high  degree  of  magazine  duplication.  The  advertisements,  it  was  estimated,  in  Canada.  (Conttnued  on  page  117) 
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REPORTS  SHOWS  DAIUES’  WAGES  HIGH 

*^Epochal  Struggle”  Over  Semagraph,  Teletypesetter  Forecast  In  Statement  by  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  Special  Standing  Committee — New  Contracts  Raise  Wages 


IN  its  report  this  week  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  tlie  Special  Standing  Committee 
told  delegates  to  the  annual  convention 
that  1934  was  a  year  of  general  increa¬ 
ses  in  mechanical  wages,  further  forti- 


jurisdiction  or  an  appeal  case  is  involved.  In 
event  of  a  deadlock  by  the  even-numbered 
board,  provision  is  made  for  a  mutually  ac¬ 
ceptable  seventh  member  to  act  as  chairman 
and  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

The  function  of  taking  evidence  and  pass¬ 
ing  upon  disputes  in  the  first  instance  falls 


upon  bi-partisan  local  arbitration  boards, 
made  up,  when  necessity  arises,  of  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  each  side  and  an  impartial 
fifth  member — all  residents  of  the  locality  in 
which  the  dispute  arises. 

The  local  boards  and  the  International 
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Sources:  Industrial  Production,  Federal  Reserve  Board  data;  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Linage,  Editor  &  Publisher  reports  on  23  leading  cities.  Note  above 
the  high  employment  and  payroll  levels  despite  lag  in  advertising  linage. 

fying  the  position  that  “with  its  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  less  that  20  per  cent 
above  1914  levels — the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  busine:,s  pays  skilled  labor  an 
average  wage  rate  more  than  100  per 
cent  above  1914  wage  rates.” 

High  levels  of  employment  in  var¬ 
ious  phases  of  newspaper  production 
are  also  shown  in  the  report  by  Har¬ 
vey  J.  Kelly’s  committee. 

Out  of  228  new  contracts  with  the 
union,  filed  with  the  A.N.PA.  195  pro¬ 
vide  for  wage  increases. 

Outstanding  in  the  report  also  is  the 
forecast  that  the  Semagraph  and  the 
Teletypesetter,  brought  to  the  fore  by  the 
Champaign- Urbana  (Ill.)  Evening 
Courier  strike  March  15,  “will,  in  all 
probability,  constitute  the  issue  on  what 
may  be  an  epochal  struggle  between 
newspaper  publishers  and  the  public  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  International 
Typographical  Union  on  the  other.” 

“It  is  believed  by  some  observers,” 
the  report  said,  “that  publishers  are 
‘fed  up’  on  intimidation  and  coercion, 
and  that  persistence  of  the  union  in 
this  policy  (of  trying  to  enforce  jur¬ 
isdiction  over  Teletypesetter  perfora- 


the  same  force  and  effect  as  to  the  parties 
concerned  as  if  the  International  Arbitration 
Agreement  bad  been  formally  renewed. 

As  an  illustration — the  International  Ar¬ 
bitration  Board  (A.N.P.A.-I.T.U.)  held  a 
three-day  session  in  January  to  consider  cases 
from  Denver  and  Helena.  Commencing  April 
ISth  and  extending  through  to  April  19th,  a 
session  considered  differences  concerning  arbit¬ 
rable  points  and  beard  a  case  from  Butte, 
Mont. 

The  bi-partisan  International  Arbitration 
procedure  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in 
preserving  a  high  degree  of  industrial  har¬ 
mony  in  the  newspaper  publishing  business — 
to  the  great  financial  benefit  of  workers  as 
well  as  publishers.  Repudiation  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  awards  by  either  side  is  a  rare  exception. 

Men  from  both  sides  who  are  most  familiar 
with  the  system  admit  it  has  faults — one  of 
which  is  delays.  But  informed  persons  who 
know  the  faults  of  the  newspaper  arbitration 
system  consider  them  to  be  less  objectionable 
than  faults  inherent  in  a  politically-appointed 
board  outside  of  the  business,  and  less  ob¬ 
jectionable  than  the  enormous  waste  of  energy 
and  money  poured  by  both  sides  into  a  strikt 
which — if  relations  are  ever  resumed — must 
ultimately  be  settled  around  the  conference 
table  anyhow. 

It  is  seldom  that  unions  are  sufficiently 
victorious  in  a  strike  to  dictate  peace  terms 
— material  concessions  by  the  union  must  be 
made.  It  often  happens  that  situation-holders 
whose  productivity  has  been  reduced  by  age 
become  the  casualties  of  the  strike  so  far  as 


and  irresponsible  hot-beads  who  seemingly 
lack  the  intelligence  to  perceive  that  a  strike 
is  not.  a  single,-edged  weapon.  It  cuts  both 
ways.  It  costs  the  employer  money,  but,  in 
the  aggregate,  it  costs  the  union  concerned 
as  much,  or  more.  For  instance,  the  44-hour 
strike  in  the  commercial  printing  business  in 
1921  cost  the  I.T.U.  nearly  $17,000,000,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  time  loss  of  between  9,000 
and  10,000  compositors  pulled  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  old  members  never  again 
secured  regular  situations.  A  large  number 
of  the  shops  never  again  resumed  relations. 

In  arbitration,  it  frequently  happens  that 
neither  side  gets  all  to  which  it  thinks  itself 
entitled,  but  when,  to  what  it  does  get,  it 
adds  the  saving  of  expenditures  which  an 
industrial  war  would  cost,  it  figures  itself 
ahead  in  dollars  and  cents.  Arbitration  has 
endured  in  the  newspaper  publishing  business 
not  necessarily  because  both  sides  like  it,  but 
solely  because  it  is  good  business. 

The  Arbitration  machinery  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
and  the  International  unions  of  the  printing 
trades  is  available  only  to  members  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  and  local  unions  affiliated  with  the 
International  Union  concerned. 

Naturally,  from  decisions  over  a  period  of 
34  years  of  arbitration  in  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business,  a  wealth  of  precedent  has 
grown.  In  the  files  of  the  A.N.P.A.  Special 
Standing  Committee  office  at  Chicago,  these 
decisions  are  codified  and  cross-indexed  for 
the  convenience  of  A.N.P.A.  members.  The 
same  is  done  with  ex  parte  decisions  of  the 
I.T.U.  Executive  'Council  back  to  1913.  A 


reemployment  is  concerned.  It  is  one  of  the  phone  call,  telegram  or  letter  from  a  perplexed 


tragedies  of  a  strike. 

In  an  orderly  settlement  through  arbitra¬ 
tion  procedure,  such  sacrificed  old  men  might 
have  gone  on  for  many  years  of  lucrative 
employment.  There  is  no  business  in  which 
a  greater  percentage  of  old  men  are  employed 
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A.N.P.A.  member  brings  a  prompt  analysis 
and  opinion  supported  with  citation  of  all  pre¬ 
cedent  of  record.  There  is  no  similar  service 
available  elsewhere  to  publishers  because  com¬ 
plete  files  do  not  exist  elsewhere.  Copies  of  the 
codification  and  cross-index  have  been  made 
secure  against  destruction  by  fire  or  other¬ 
wise  because  of  the  non-existence  of  another 
complete  file  similar  to  that  owned  by  the 
A.N.P.A. 

In  addition  to  this  service  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  office  staff  is  engaged 
in  continuous  research  for  the  establishment 
of  facts  useful  to  publishers  engaged  in  scale 
negotiations. 

Newspapee  Industbial  Boabd. 

When  the  Code  for  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishing  Business  created  the  Newspaper 
Industrial  Board  (more  fully  described  in 
another  report),  that  board  was  patterned 
after  the  bi-partisan  International  Arbitraion 
Boards,  functioning,  for  more  than  three 
decades,  exclusively  within  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business,  and  comprised  of  men  who 
know  the  business,  its  orderly  industrial  re¬ 
lations  procedure,  and  policy. 

In  harmony  with  the  Newspaper  Code 
Authority  objective  of  using  existing  mach¬ 
inery  so  far  as  possible,  and  thereby  avoid¬ 
ing  the  creation  of  a  heavy  administrative 
expense  to  be  met  by  code  assentors,  the  A.N. 
P.A.  permitted  the  Code  Authority  to  appoint 


tnrvi  mill  Sources:  Weekly  earnings,  national  inausiriai  t.-onierence  Doara;  uok-ok  / 
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„  operated 

with  union  help.” 

The  complete  report  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  follows: 

Since  the  report  of  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  to  the  1934  Convention,  factors 
have  entered  industrial  relations  of  the 
newspaper  publishing  business  which  have 
quadrupled  the  demands  upon  this  Depart¬ 
ment.  Political  meddling,  agitated  by  fledg¬ 
ling  unionists,  and  by  opportunistic  officers 
of  one  of  the  printing  trades  unions — admit¬ 
tedly  actuated  by  a  policy  of  “rule  or  ruin” 
— have  contributed  materially  to  these  de¬ 
mands. 

Studious  misrepresentations  have  been  broad- 
(ast  concerning  newspaper  publishers,  their 
industrial  relations  policy,  their  arbitration 
procedure,  and  compensation  to  workers  of 
the  newspaper  publishing  business.  For  that 
reason,  we  review  more  in  detail  than  is 
customary  the  work  of  this  Department  of 
the  A.N.P.A.,  the  arbitration  procedure  de¬ 
veloped  by  more  than  three  decades  of  ex¬ 
perience  within  the  business,  compensation  to 
workers  and  employment  data. 

The  Special  Standing  Committee  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  deals  with  all  problems  arising 


maintained  weekly  earnings  of  workers  above  cost-of-living  carve. 


It  is  these  facts,  plus  the  fact  that  a  strike 
of  comparatively  small  proportions  can  cost 
the  union  a  half-million  dollars  or  more  in 
time  loss  and  expenditures,  which  cause  the 
level-headed  union  members,  with  good  busi¬ 
ness  sense,  to  hold  in  check  the  blowhards 


Arbitration  Board  operate  in  accordance  with  in  the  mechanical  department  at  the 
a  code  of  procedure  developed  within  the  busi-  journeyman  scale, 
ness  during  34  years  of  use,  and  the  most 
thoughtful  consideration  by  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  union  officers  and  publishers  at  periodi¬ 
cal  renewals  of  the  International  Arbitration 
Agreement. 

The  International  Arbitration  Agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  A.N.P.A.  and  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union  is 
now  on  its  third  S-year  term  since  changes 
were  made  in  1922. 

The  material  difference  between  this  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration  Agreement  and  its  pre¬ 
decessors  back  from  1922  to  1901  is  that  all 
matters  affecting  wages,  hours,  efficiency  and 
administration  of  the  department — in  short, 
matters  affecting  the  publishers'  interests — 
are  subject  to  scrutiny  and  adjudication  by 
an  impartial  arbitrator.  Internal  union 
matters  relating  to  self-government  are  not 
subject  to  arbitration.  Publishers  have  no 
desire  to  arbitrate  such  matters  as  do  not 
affect  publisher  interests. 

The  last  International  Arbitration  Agree¬ 
ments  with  other  unions  of  the  printing  trades 


full 


representatives  on  the  Newspaper  Industrial 
Board.  All  of  the  reference  resources  of 
the  Special  Standing  Committee  office  and 
its  trained  personnel  were  made  available, 
when  needed,  to  the  Newspaper  Industrial 
Board  and  the  Code  Authority,  and  thus  made 
of  benefit  to  all  assentors  to  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Code,  whether  members  of  the  A.N. 

(Continued  on  page  112) 


out  of  contracts  between  unions  and  pub-  expired  in  1922  and  have  not  been  renewed 


lisher  members.  Its  three  members,  in  addi 
tion  to  other  responsibilities,  are  the  pub¬ 
lisher  representatives  on  the  International 
Arbitration  Board — a  bi-partisan  board  of  six 
members — which  has  functioned  successfully 
by  mutual  agreement  since  1901.  It  has 
•Ptly  been  called  the  Supreme  Court  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  in  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business.  It  is  a  board  of  review.  It 
does  not  take  evidence  except  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  it  assumes  original  jurisdiction. 
Its  decision  is  final,  whether  an  original 


because  of  insistence  by  such  unions  upon 
exemption  from  arbitration  of  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  ex  parte  union  laws,  and  which 
vitally  and  expensively  affect  the  publishers’ 
interests.  The  A.N.P.A.  will  not  enter  into 
that  sort  of  one-sided  arbitration  agreement. 

However,  if  local  publishers  and  local 
unions  agree  mutually  to  arbitrate  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  last  International  Arbitration 
Agreement  between  the  A.N.P.A.  and  the 
International  union  concerned,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Board  functions  and  its  decisions  have 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statittics.  Note  that  if  All  Industry  maintained 
the  high  level  of  employment  and  payrolls  maintained  by  the  Newspaper  and 
Periodical  Publishing  Business,  there  would  be  no  unemployment  problem  of 
serious  proportions. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  27,  1935 


‘BUY  AT  HOME,’  PAPER  COMMITTEE  ASKS 


Newsprint  Group  of  A.N.P.A.  Says  Publishers  Only  Defense  Against  Artificial  Stimulation  of 
Newsprint  Prices  Is  To  Promote  U.  S.  Production — *Price  Set  By  Transactions/  It  Warns 


A  WARNING  to  the  Quebec  govern¬ 
ment,  whose  Premier  Taschereau 
has  made  strenuous  efforts  during  the 
.year  to  get  Canadian  mills  to  boost 
news^vrint  prices,  is  contained  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Paper  Committee  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  York  City  this  week. 

“It  would  seem,”  the  report  said, 
“that  the  only  defense  publishers  have 
against  the  intervention  of  the  Quebec 
government  to  force  artificially  an  in¬ 
crease  in  newsprint  market  prices  is  to 
place  their  commitments  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  United  States  mills,  with 
whose  government  they  can  deal  directly, 
or  with  mills  operating  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  whose  governments  have  not 
threatened  to  interpose  themselves  on 
bona  fide  contracts.” 

Reviewing  unsuccessful  efforts  of 
Canadian  mills  to  enforce  a  price  in¬ 
crease  for  1935  newsprint,  the  report 
said  “these  manufacturers  ignored  the 
fact  that  newsprint  prices  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  transactions  and  not  by  an¬ 
nouncements.”  It  scored  the  most  re¬ 
cent  effort  of  the  Quebec  Premier  to 
raise  prices  of  newsprint  by  a  500  per 
cent  increase  in  stumpage  charges. 

Following  is  the  complete  paper  re¬ 
port  : 

One  year  ago  today  the  A.N.P.A.  adopted 
a  resolution  opposing  monopolistic  tendencies 
of  newsprint  manufacturers,  with  this  en¬ 
acting  clause: 

“Further  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Newsprint  Committee  be 
instructed  to  take  every  proper  step  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  monopoly  of  the  United  States  News¬ 
print  Market  by  any  combination  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  domestic  or  domestic  and  foreign,  the 
anting  up  of  any  price  fixing  scheme  by  collu¬ 
sion  or  otherwise,  or  the  approval  by  the 
NRA  of  any  plan  which  includes  monopoly, 
price  fixing,  pro-ration  of  tonnage,  parceling  of 
consumers,  restriction  of  importations  or  cur¬ 
tailment  of  use  of  newsprint  paper.” 

The  activities  of  your  Committee,  and  its 
effectiveness  on  your  behalf,  have  been  made 
possible  by  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of 
President  Howard  Davis,  General  Manager 
L.  B.  Palmer,  and  your  Board  of  Directors. 
Every  member  of  the  A.N.P.A.  has  cooper¬ 
ated  with  information  and  advice  whenever 
called  upon.  The  Paper  Committee  is  par¬ 
ticularly  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  K.  Gaylord, 
President  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  James  G.  Stahlmann, 
Chairman  of  the  ^uthem  Publishers  News¬ 
print  Committee,  and  Cranston  Williams, 
General  Manager  of  that  association,  who 
have  made  major  contributions  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  manufacture  in  the  south. 
Their  tireless  and  aggressive  promotion  of 
this  major  development  undoubtedly  had  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  1935  price  of  newsprint,  just 
as  the  ultimate  success  of  their  efforts  will 
be  an  important  and  even  vital  factor  in 
future  years.  , 

Hearing  on  the  second  supplemental  code 
for  the  Newsprint  Industry  was  had  in  Wash- 
Inftnn,  D.  C.,  on  August  3,  1934.  The  op¬ 
position  of  the  publidiers  to  this  monopolistic 
proposed  code  was  most  ably  stated  by  your 
counsel,  Mr.  Elisha  Hanson,  Mr.  Bainbridge 
Colby,  as  associate  counsel  for  the  A.N.P.A., 
Mr.  Paul  Patterson,  representing  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  Mr.  Floyd  Chalfont, 
representing  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Pritchard,  Vice-President  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association. 

With  hopes  for  a  monopolistic  and  inter¬ 
national  price  control  through  NRA,  failing 
of  fruition,  the  manufacturers  turned  from 
Washington  to  Ottawa  and  Quebec.  Their 
plans  for  collective  price  fixing  were  described 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  12, 
1934.  This  fairly  authoritative  statement 
said  in  part: 

"Increase,  possibly  of  around  $5  a  ton,  in 
the  price  of  newsprint,  which  approximately 
would  offset  loss  of  Canadian  producers  due 
to  exchange  fluctuation  and  higher  wage  and 
other  costs  during  past  year,  is  indicated  for 
not  distant  future,  probably  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  January  1,  1935. 

“Such  an  increase  would  not  come  as  a 
result  of  NRA  officials*  efforts  in  United 
States — from  whose  support  n.ach  was  ex¬ 
pected,  up  to  a  short  time  ago — so  much  as 
through  better  organization  within  the  Can¬ 
adian  industry  itself,  and  the  force  of  neces- 
sity. 

“What  is  likely  to  bring  the  producers  into 
tine  is  the  threat  of  Canadian  government 


ii-tervcntion  if  they  don’t,  or  won’t,  agree 
among  themselves  on  a  higher  price  level 
that  they  will  stick  to.  The  provincial  gov¬ 
ernments  have  a  certain  amount  of  power 
over  the  industry  through  their  control  over 
timber  cutting,  but  past  provincial  efforts  to 
bring  about  unity  within  the  industry  have 
failed  due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  all  the 
provincial  premiers  to  cooperate.  The  federal 
government  has  power  over  exports,  and  by 
imposing  licenses  to  export  which  it  could 
withdraw  from  individual  producers  in  event 
of  violation  of  agreements,  it  would  have  a 
cluh  which  would  be  effective  in  stabilizing 
the  industry. 

“Willingness  of  the  federal  government  to 
cooperate  in  any  plan  for  supervision  over 
the  industry  that  is  presented  by  a  majority 
of  the  producers,  is  believed  certain. 

“The  industry  is  now  better  organized  than 
ever  Itefore.  Following  indicating  that  Can¬ 
adian  producers  would  have  to  stabilize  their 
prices  or  the  U.  S.  Government,  under  NRA. 
might  ban  Canadian  paper  imports,  led  to 
every  Canadian  newsprint  producer— except 
one  property,  now  in  receivership,  which  is 
cooperating — joining  in  formation  of  News¬ 
print  Export  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
Canada.” 

The  strength  of  this  organization  of  Can¬ 
adian  manufacturers  was  first  put  to  the  test 
when  on  October  11,  A.N.P.A.  issued  this 
bulletin: 

“The  Newsprint  Committee  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
learns  from  reliable  sources  that  the  price  of 
newsprint  for  1935  has  been  stabilized  at  the 
present  figure  of  $41  per  ton,  delivered  New 
York  and  Chicago  (less  port  allowances),  by 
contracts  closed  between  large  consumers  and 
producers.” 

On  October  22  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Paper 
Committee  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  was  held  in  New  York  City.  Your 
Paper  Committee  informed  the  Directors  ot 
contracts  for  1935  newsprint  that,  in  their 
judgment,  determined  the  1935  market  price 
to  all  publishers.  On  the  basis  of  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  actions  and  threats  of  Quebec 
governmental  and  banking  authorities,  the 
following  bulletin  was  authorized  by  your 
Directors,  and  sent  to  the  membership  over 
the  press  wires: 

“'The  open  threat  of  interference  by  Pre¬ 
mier  Taschereau  of  Quebec  with  the  further 
business  activities  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper 
Mills  Company,  if  the  latter  persists  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  contracts  duly  entered  into  with  cer¬ 
tain  American  newspaper  publishers,  gives 
rise  to  grave  question  as  to  the  validity  and 
dependability  of  contracts  made  with  Quebec 
companies,  not  only  by  publishers  but  by  all 
corporations. 

“Should  Premier  Taschereau  and  certain 
Canadian  banks,  by  unusual  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills 
Company,  succeed  in  establishing  a  precedent 
whereby  contracts  between  Quebec  mills  ana 
United  States  publishers  may  be  arbitrarily 


violated,  the  Directors  and  the  Newsprint 
Committee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  will  be  compelled  to  advise 
its  members  to  turn  their  attention  immedi¬ 
ately  to  other  available  and  potential  sources 
of  supply.” 

The  following  day  Premier  L.  A.  Tasch¬ 
ereau.  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  said: 

“The  Quebec  Government  will  ask  the 
Dominion  Government  to  prohibit  exportation 
of  Canadian  newsprint  sold  to  United  States 
l>ublishers  below  cost  price  if  it  considers  the 
action  necessary.  The  Government  of  the 
Province  hoped  that  a  satisfactory  agreement 
would  be  reached  between  the  United  States 
publishers,  the  Canadian  newsprint  companies 
and  the  government  but  if  not,  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  ask  the  Dominion  Government  to 
utilize  its  jurisdiction.” 

In  fairness  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
subjected  to  extraordinary  pressure  from  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  banking  agencies,  their  officers 
and  directors  never  faltered  in  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  carry  through  their  contractual 
obligations.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
manufacturers  concerned,  “We  will  carry  on, 
or  be  carried  out.”  For  a  time  the  lattei 
alternative  seemed  probable.  Sane  second 
thought  evidently  revised  the  policies  of  Can¬ 
adian  governmental  and  banking  powers. 
Their  reputation  for  preserving  the  sanctity 
of  contracts  has  so  far  been  maintained. 

Recognition  of  the  realities  was  evidenced 
at  a  meeting  of  Powell  River  Company  cus¬ 
tomers  at  Dallas  on  November  2,  1934.  At 
that  meeting  the  puhlisheri  present  were 
guaranteed  a  continuation  of  current  1934 
prices  throughout  the  year  1935. 

On  November  10,  1934,  a  letter  from  tbe 
International  Paper  Company  to  its  contract 
customers  announced  an  increase  of  $2.50  a 
ton  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935,  and  a 
further  increase  of  not  more  than  $2.50  a 
ton  for  the  second  six  months  of  1935.  This 
price  announcement  was  followed  by  like 
declarations  from  other  manufacturers  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

These  manufacturers  ignored  the  fact  that 
newsprint  prices  are  determined  by  transac¬ 
tions  and  not  by  announcements. 

The  extent  of  the  Government  of  Quebec 
Province  pressure  for  price  increases  in  1935 
is  shown  by  this  dispatch  from  the  Canadian 
Press: 

“Orders-in-Council  concerning  stumpage 
rates  and  tree  cutting  regulations,  recently 
cancelled  as  they  affect  the  St.  Lawrence 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  be  restored  when 
the  company  reaches  an  agreement  with  its 
customers  to  permit  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  newsprint,  but  that  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  in  position  to  penalize  any  company 
that  refuses  to  sell  at  a  profitable  price,  and 
that  the  announced  increase  of  $5  per  ton 
by  the  International  Paper  Company  would 
allow  the  manufacturing  companies  which 
follow  suit  to  collect  $10,000,000  more  per 
year  on  production  of  2,000,000  tons.” 
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Despite  the  failure  of  the  threats  of  the 
Quebec  Government  to  force  an  advance  in 
the  1935  price  of  newsprint  and  the  published 
reports  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Canadian 
industry  that  control  by  legislation  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous  remedy,  the  party  in 
power  of  the  Quebec  Government,  at  the  time 
this  report  goes  to  press,  is  still  seeking  to 
get  legislative  authority  to  enforce  its  decisions 
and  impose  stiff  penalties  to  regulate  the  news¬ 
print  industry  and  production  of  the  mills. 

In  the  Quebec  Legislature  there  was  re¬ 
cently  introduced  the  so-called  “Newsprint 
Bill”  entitled  the  “Forest  Resources  Protec¬ 
tion  .\ct”  which  provides,  among  other  things, 
for  an  increase  of  stumpage  dues  from  $2.70 
to  $12  per  1,000  feet,  and  it  is  reported  that 
a  similar  bill  will  be  introduced  in  the  On¬ 
tario  Legislature.  One  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  is: 

’“The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  council  may, 
however,  reduce  such  dues  for  any  holder  ot 
a  cutting  license  if  it  be  established  to  bis 
satisfaction  that  the  latter  has  observed  the 
regulations  enacted  under  this  act  and  the 
provisions  of  the  other  acts  and  regulations 
which  govern  him,  and,  in  the  case  of  such 
holder  of  a  cutting  license  operating  a  paper 
mill  or  a  pulp  mill  or  a  pulp  and  paper  mill, 
if  it  be  also  established  that  he  has  not  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  said  products  at  a  price  which 
does  not  permit  of  a  reasonable  profit  on 
their  manufacture.” 

The  net  result  of  this  bill  if  enacted  might 
be  to  heavily  penalize  any  mill  that  does  not 
comply  with  any  regulations  made  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  council. 

It  would  seem  that  tbe  only  defense  pub¬ 
lishers  have  against  the  intervention  of  tbe 
Quebec  Government  to  force  artificially  an 
increase  in  newsprint  market  prices  is  to 
place  their  commitments  as  far  as  possible 
with  United  States  mills,  with  whose  gov¬ 
ernment  they  can  deal  directly,  or  with  mills 
operating  in  foreign  countries,  whose  govern¬ 
ments  have  not  threatened  to  interpose  them¬ 
selves  on  bona  fide  contracts. 

Consumption  of  newsprint  by  United 
States  publishers  in  1934  was  13.7  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1933;  shipments  in  1934  by 
Canadian  mills  to  United  States  publishen 
were  26.5  per  cent  greater  than  in  1933; 
shipments  from  Newfoundland  increased  12.25 
per  cent;  United  States  mills  shipped  less 
than  1  per  cent  more  and  deliveries  from 
overseas  mills  were  4  per  cent  less  than  in 
1933.  North  American  mills,  on  a  whole, 
operated  at  about  67  per  cent  of  rated  capac¬ 
ity  in  1934. 

On  November  20,  1934,  your  Paper  Com¬ 
mittee  bulletin  stated  several  points  on  paper 
purchases  that  are  valid  today.  Publisim 
are  advised  to  keep  these  points  in  mind; 

“That  the  major  producer  offering  the 
lowest  price  fixes  the  price  for  the  next  year. 

“That  the  price  for  1935  has  been  fixed 
at  the  1934  level. 

“That  capacity  exceeds  any  possible  demand. 
“That  tbe  Canadian  mills  are  allocatmg 
their  tonnage. 

“That  allocation  of  tonnage  increases  coats 
of  those  who  surrender  tonnage. 

“That  contracts  should  be  with  low  cost 
producers  with  condition  that  they  manu¬ 
facture  the  product.” 

Early  realization  of  utilizing  the  methods 
of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty,  for  newsprint 
manufacture  from  southern  slash  pine,  i* 
believed  near  by  your  Committee.  The 
Southern  Publishers  Newsprint  Committee 
expects  to  be  able  to  announce  shortly  com¬ 
pletion  of  plans  for  erecting  the  first  news¬ 
print  mill  in  the  south.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  mill  will  be  operating  at  full  capacity  and 
making  deliveries  early  in  1936.  Many  pub¬ 
lishers  have  signed  for  their  1936  deliveries 
on  this  basis.  Announcement  was  made  on 
April  3  by  Alexander  Calder,  President  of 
the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  (Company,  that  his 
company  would  erect  a  $4,000,000  plant  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  to  make  paper  (not  news¬ 
print)  from  slash  pine.  A  40,000-acre  per¬ 
petual  forest  will  supply  the  wood  pulp.  It 
is  hoped  that  these  developments  are  but 
the  forerunner  of  a  new  newsprint  center  in 
the  south. 

Your  Committee  wishes  particularly  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  insisting  that  sD 
tonnage  delivered  under  a  contract  shall  be 
produced  by  the  mill  or  mills  of  the  contnet- 
ing  manufacturer.  It  is  the  practice  of  some 
Canadian  mills  to  allocate  tonnage  to  so- 
called  “shorts,”  so  as  to  bring  about  *** 
equalization  of  production  on  a  percentage 
basis.  This  is  a  necessary  Implement  to 
monopolistic  price-fixing.  It  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  maintaining  inefficient  or  bigb-co4 
mills.  It  increases  tbe  production  cost  pet 
ton  of  those  mills  surrendering  tonnage.  One 
major  manufacturer  has  estimated  the  co^ 
of  lost  tonnage  below  a  normal  80  per  cent 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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PRESS-RADIO  CONTINUES  FOR  A  YEAR 


International  News  Service,  United  Press  Reserve  Right  to  Sell  News  For  Broadcast  Under  Stiff 
Competitive  Conditions — A.N.P.A.  Committee  Warns  Against  Advertiser  Coloration  of  News 


The  Press-Radio  Bureau  will  be 
continued  for  another  year,  under 
more  rtexible  regulations,  chief  of  which 
is  the  reservation  of  the  United  Press 
Associations  and  the  International  News 
^rvice  to  sell  news  for  broadcast  if, 
in  their  opinions,  stiff  competitive  con¬ 
ditions  compel  this  action.  The  radio 
committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  so  reported 
to  the  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
this  week,  the  report  of  E.  H.  Harris’ 
committee  specifically  warning  against 
sale  of  news  to  advertisers,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  possible  the  coloration  of  news  to 
conform  to  the  “prejudices  on  social, 
economic,  and  religious  questions”  of 
the  advertiser. 

Greater  flexibility  in  the  service  would 
also  allow  fuller  re-writing  of  reports 
by  individual  stations,  as  long  as  proper 
credit  for  the  dispatches  is  given  to 
the  news  services  furnishing  the  daily 
reports,  the  statement  pointed  out. 

The  complete  findings  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  follow : 

The  focal  point  of  Press-Radio  relations 
is  based  upon  the  newspapers’  property  rights 
in  the  news  which  they  have  gathered  as  mem¬ 
bers  or  as  clients  of  one  or  more  press  asso¬ 
ciations.  Since  all  newspapers  which  are 
members  or  clients  of  one  or  more  press  as¬ 
sociations  have  a  certain  property  right  in 
the  news  of  those  press  associations,  the 
Radio  Committee  bases  its  activities  upon 
the  premise  that  these  property  rights  in 
the  news  should  have  some  central  body  to 
co-ordinate  their  interests  in  the  broadcasting 
of  news  furnished  by  the  press  associations. 
The  Press-Radio  Bureaus,  composed  of  the 
press  associations,  the  newspapers,  and  the 
broadcasters  provide  a  medium  through  which 
these  rights  may  be  co-ordinated  and  preserved 
in  the  broadcasting  of  news.  This  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  Radio  Committee  makes  its 
report. 

During  the  last  year  attempts  were  made 
by  some  broadcasters  to  encroach  upon  the 
property  rights  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
Press  Associations  in  the  news  which  they 
gather.  These  attempts  manifested  themselves 
in  the  news  which  certain  radio  stations  took 
from  the  newspapers  without  their  consent 
or  that  of  the  Press  .\ssociations.  They  per¬ 
sisted  in  these  violations  even  after  notice 
had  been  served  upon  them.  One  case  of  this 
kind  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  which 
the  property  rights  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  the  news  had  been  violated  by  a  broad¬ 
casting  station  was  taken  to  a  Federal  Court. 
T^e  Federal  Judge  ruled  against  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  a 
higher  court.  The  United  Press  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  agreed  to  share  the 
expense  of  the  appeal.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  controversy  the  Executive  Committee  of 
.  National  .Association  of  Broadcasters  is 
raising  a  fund  to  fight  this  appeal.  Many 
members  of  the  Natjpnal  Association  of  Broad- 
i^ters  are  using  their  influence  to  induce 
the  .Association  to  withdraw  from  the  case. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  certain  interests 
connected  with  the  broadcasting  industry  to 
destroy  the  property  rights  of  the  newspapers 
a^  the  Press  .Associations  in  the  news 
through  legislation.  This  action  was  at- 
^Pted  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Washington  where  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
I^rmit  radio  stations  to  take  the  news  from 
the  newspapers  without  their  consent  or  that 
of  the  Press  Associations.  This  legislation 
failed  of  enactment. 

Your  Radio  Committee  has  only  been  able 
to  report  these  violations  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  legal  action  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  defend  these 
iQndainental  rights. 

We  believe,  however,  that  through  further 
operative  efforts  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
urgei^  interests  in  radio  and  through  con- 
nued  effort  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers 
cooperate  with  the  radio  industry  as  a 
whole,  we  will  be  able  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  conflicts  which  exist  in  these  spots. 

Publishers  must  understand  that  the  Press 
Asweiations  and  newspapers  have  no  legal 
tight  to  interfere  with  the  broadcasting  of 
hews  which  has  not  been  gathered  by  the 
hewspapers  of  the  press  associations. 

The  newspapers  and  the  Press  Associations 
have  no  monopoly  on  the  gathering  or  selling 
of  news. 

The  main  point  at  issue  between  the  broad- 
outers  and  the  newspapers  is  the  reluctance 
of  the  newspapers  and  the  press  associations 
to  sell  the  news  to  radio  advertisers  for  spon¬ 
sorship  over  the  air. 


This  refusal  rests  upon  these  two  funda¬ 
mentals: 

First:  The  practice  would  permit  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  censor  and  edit  the  news  to  suit 
not  only  his  own  advertising  program  but 
also  his  prejudices  on  social,  economic,  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  questions,  and  thus  news 
would  degenerate  into  propaganda  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Second:  Since  the  sale  of  news  is  the 
basis  of  the  newspaper  publishing  business 
this  asset  should  not  be  sold  to  the  broad¬ 
casters  to  be  used  in  competition  with  the 
newspapers. 

To  get  to  the  essence  of  the  problem  which 
has  confronted  the  Radio  Committee,  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  is  demanding  news  by  means  of 
radio  broadcasting  because  of  its  speed  and 
convenience.  Many  radio  stations  are  not 
inclined  to  give  away  the  time  for  broadcast¬ 
ing  news  when  this  “Radio  time”  can  be  sold 
to  an  advertiser  for  a  substantial  amount  of 
money.  News  also  can  be  sold  easily  to  al¬ 
most  any  radio  advertiser. 

The  newspapers,  the  Press  .Associations,  and 
the  two  chains  have  been  cooperating  in  the 
performance  of  a  public  service  to  radio  lis¬ 
teners,  but  many  of  the  independent  radio 
stations  have  not  cooperated  because  the  sound 
of  the  cash  register  means  more  to  them  than 
the  preservation  of  principles  which  aifect 
the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 

We  believe  that  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  last  year  in  the  Press-Radio 
Bureaus,  in  the  cooperation  extended  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System,  and  that  still 
further  progress  is  possible. 

The  cooperation  of  the  newspapers  with 
radio  stations  in  the  broadcasting  of  news 
has  been  carried  on  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  your  committee. 

The  Press- Radio  Bureaus  have  performed  a 
service  of  inestimable  value  to  radio  listeners. 
This  statement  is  based  upon  the  contents  of 
thousands  of  letters  and  calls  which  have 
come  to  the  bureaus  from  listeners  who  vol¬ 
untarily  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
service. 

The  New  York  Bureau  has  attained  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  under  the  personal 
supervision  and  direction  of  Edwin  S.  Friendly 
of  the  New  York  Sun.  The  Pacific  Coast 
Bureau  has  been  developed  to  an  equally  high 
degree  of  efficiency  by  Norman  Chandler  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  J.  R.  Knowland 
of  the  Tribune,  Oakland,  California,  all  of 
whom  are  members  of  your  committee. 

In  addition  to  this,  your  committee  has 
been  making  a  study  of  the  trend  of  radio 
and  its  relation  to  the  newspaper  publishing 


business.  One  of  the  noticeable  developments 
is  the  gradu.al  increase  in  the  number  of  radio 
stations  owned,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the 
newspapers.  The  records  show  that  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  six  hundred  radio 
stations  in  the  United  States  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  newspapers,  which  in  terms  of 
power  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the  total. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Press- 
Radio  Bureaus  should  be  maintained  for  an¬ 
other  year,  that  the  broadcasting  of  news 
should  be  liberalized,  .'  nd  that  fuller  author¬ 
ity  should  be  vested  in  the  two  bureaus  for 
governing  the  broadcasting  of  news. 

While  the  plan,  which  your  committee  sub¬ 
mits  herewith,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
we  believe  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained 
under  the  competitive  conditions  which  exist 
among  the  various  groups  represented  in 
Press-Radio.  Your  committee,  therefore,  rec¬ 
ommends  the  adoption  of  the  plan  and  that 
it  be  put  in  operation  at  once. 

Your  committee  desires  to  place  itself  on 
record  as  bring  opposed  to  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  selling  news  to  an  advertiser  for 

sponsorship  over  the  air  because  this  policy 
is  unsound  in  principle  and,  if  it  is  generally 
adopted  eventually  will  destroy  Press-Radio 
Bureaus  and  do  untold  damage  to  the  public 
welfare. 

The  sale  of  news  to  an  advertiser  for 

broadcasting  purposes  opens  the  way  for  him 
to  edit  and  censor  the  news  over  the  air. 
The  listeners  will  be  offered  prop'ganda  of 
various  kinds  under  the  guise  of  news.  The 
radio  advertisers  who  are  in  control  of  all 
advertising  programs  under  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  broadcasting  have  developed  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  weaving  their  advertising  stories 
into  the  broadcasting  as  a  part  of  their  news 
programs,  so  that  the  listeners,  if  they  are 
not  on  guard,  will  be  sold  a  cathartic  or  a 
breakfast  food  because  some  alert  advertiser 
has  hooked  up  bis  product  with  a  news  item 
concerning  the  health  of  some  person  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  public  life.  The  listening  public 
is  being  fooled  by  advertising  propaganda 
broadcast  under  the  guise  of  news. 

After  many  conversations  with  the  various 
groups  involved  in  Press-Radio  relations,  a 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  groups 
which  had  been  previously  concerned  with 
this  problem  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore, 
New  York  City,  .April  Sth,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  representatives  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  the  United  Press,  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  the  .Associated 
Press,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  Radio  Committee. 

After  eliminating  all  of  the  proposals  to 
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“Yeah!  I’m  the  Church  Editor.  What’s  on  your  mind,  pal?” 
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which  the  combined  group  could  not  agree, 
we  arrived  at  the  following  final  and  unani¬ 
mous  conclusions  as  a  basis  for  further  co¬ 
operation  between  the  broadcasters,  the  press 
associations,  and  the  newspapers,  for  a  period 
of  one  year.  This  course  seemed  to  be  the 
only  one  open  to  us. 

1.  That  the  public  interest  requires  the 
continuation  of  the  Press-Radio  Bureaus  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  reliable  and  authen¬ 
tic  news  is  disseminated  through  the  medium 
of  radio  broadcasting.  (The  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  and  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  have  pledged  their  support 
for  another  year  if  this  recommendation  is 
adopted.) 

2.  That  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
operations  of  each  of  the  Press-Radio  Bu¬ 
reaus  be  authorized  to  adopt  such  rules  and 
legulations  as  in  their  opinion  are  essential 
to  a  better  service. 

3.  That  the  newspapers  owning  or  affili¬ 
ated  with  radio  stations,  subject  to  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Press-Radio  Bureaus,  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  more  flexible  use  of  wire  reports  as 
those  reports  are  received  in  their  own  of¬ 
fices  for  broadcasting  of  news;  provided,  that 
such  newspapers  mrke  announcement  of  the 
news  sources  as  required  of  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  their  reports  from  the  Press-Radio  Bu¬ 
reaus. 

4.  That  publishers  should  individually  take 
every  step  necessary  to  prevent  the  improper 
use  of  news  and  the  prostitution  of  news  in 
their  own  communities,  even  to  dropping  the 
programs  of  the  offenders  from  their  columns. 

The  United  Press  and  the  International 
News  Service,  in  concurring  in  the  action  of 
the  conference,  reserved  the  right,  when  and 
if,  in  their  opinion,  it  should  become  neces¬ 
sary,  to  sell  a  news  service  to  advertisers  or 
radio  stations  for  broadcasting  purposes  under 
such  restrictions  as  they  shall  impose  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  purity  of  the  news.  They  stated 
that,  in  principle,  they  were  opposed  to 
the  sale  of  news  for  radio  sponsorship  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  and  that  such  news  would 
be  sold  only  for  sponsorship  when  competitive 
broadcasting  of  news  warranted  such  action. 

We  believe  that  the  above  plan  will  pro¬ 
vide  enough  flexibility  in  the  operation  of 
the  two  Press-Radio  Bureaus  to  enable  them 
to  serve  the  public  with  reliable  news  and 
at  the  same  time  not  tie  the  hands  of  the 
press  associations  nor  penalize  newspaper- 
owned  or  affiliated  radio  stations. 

Your  committee  has  made  an  honest  ef¬ 
fort  to  serve  the  press  as  a  whole,  with  due 
regard  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
public,  but  there  still  remains  a  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  every  publisher  to  do  his  part  to 
solve  a  most  difficult  problem  by  lending  his 
full  cooperation  to  any  plan  which  the  con¬ 
vention  may  adopt  as  a  policy  for  the  best 
interests  of  all. 

E.  H.  Harris,  Chairman. 


UPPMANN  IN  CHICAGO 

Walter  Lippmann,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  writer,  addressed 
three  group  meetings  in  Chicago  last 
week.  He  spoke  at  a  luncheon  given  in 
his  honor  by  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago 
Daily  News  publisher,  and  also  before 
the  Economics  Club  dinner  April  18. 
In  addressing  Harvard  alumni  the  fol> 
lowing  day,  Mr.  Lippmann  asserted  that 
governing  boards  of  colleges,  not  irre¬ 
sponsible  politicians,  newspapers,  or 
private  citizens,  are  the  ones  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  an  institution  is  “radi¬ 
cal.” 


COPIES  TO  A.  B.  C.  MEMBERS 

On  page  28  of  April  6  Editor  & 
Publisher  it  was  erroneously  stated 
that  Frank  S.  Newell,  chairman  of  the 
-Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Commit¬ 
tee  to  receive  publisher  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  bettering  the  A.B.C.,  would 
send  copies  of  his  committee’s  finding 
to  members  of  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association,  of  which 
Mr.  Newell  is  also  head.  This  should 
have  read  “all  members  of  the  A.B.C.” 


PUUTZER  DINNER  MAY  6 

Winners  of  the  Pulitzer  prizes  in 
letters  and  journalism  for  1934  will  be 
honored  at  the  Pulitzer  dinner,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  journalism  alumni  association 
at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York, 
May  6.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Columbia  president,  will  make  the 
awards. 


iS:  Publisher  for  April  27,  1  935 


NEWSPAPERS  NOT  SUBSIDIZED  B Y 

POSTOFFICE,  ANALYSIS  SHOWS  r«d.J  «.ur.nr..r.; in  Membership 

Other  end  Cheeper  Methods  of  Distribution  Heve  Token  Bulk  '”The*De^'r^^t*began**,ucb''»  t^on  Oo.  I,  *Ji, 

of  Deily  Business,  Seys  Report  of  Postel  lish^rs’ '  As  "Son,  reports  to  ^ 

ConUnittCC  of  AsNsPeAe  ****  rerenue  derived  from  this  source  is  not  annual  Convention  in  New  Cltj 

- - - -  sufficient  to  justify  its  continuance.  this  week,  that  there  had  been  a  na 

The  familiar  charge  that  newspapers  were  affected  by  the  invasion  of  their  terri-  The  effective  date  of  the  cancellation  of  increase  of  12  in  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  megl- 
of  the  nation  are  subsidized  by  the  •®n'  houses.  this  order  was  undoubtedly  put  off  to  July  jj^rship  during  1934,  bringing  the  total 

Postoffice  Department  through  distribu-  *  Postmaster-General  because  of  commitments  already  made  by  the  ^  ^^6  papers. 

tion  below  cost  was  controverted  by  the  ?hr”fMfowL'/annoufem™r  0“'  The  full  report,  which  follows,  show, 

report  of  the  A  N.P.A.  Postal  Conttmh-  S'pS'S  S,7,™  jlti'S  “r'S.e^l.r'S'iS^S!  that  this  ttttmWhas  deceased  to  «t 

tee  this  week.  The  report  ^l^  recounted  Postmaster-General  James  A.  Farley  last  advertisers  so  as  to  increase  the  business  of  sinCC  January  1  I 

the  story  of  the  successful  fight  waged  night  signed  an  order  rescinding  that  part  the  latter.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign  it  hundred  and  twenty-four  (424)  pub- 

on  the  postoffice’s  experimental  system  of  Order  No.  6338,  dated  October  12,  1934,  developed  that  a  volume  of  business  left  lications  were  enrolled  as  members  of  thu 

of  distributing  circulars  and  samples  which  extended  the  simplified  form  of  address  newspapers  to  go  to  the  direct-by-mail  ciren-  Association  January  1,  1934.  ***' 


door-to-door  without  individual  ad-  “>  matter  to  be  delivered  by  city  and  village 

dresses.  The  report  said :  •'«"  “J"'";  "“*• 

From  a  legislative  point  of  view,  youi  “duress  Householder"  or  Patron,  City 

Postal  Committee  has  little  to  report  to  this  Carrier  Route,  together  vi-.th  the  post 

Annual  Convention.  However,  there  are  State,  or.  in  lieu  thereof,  the  word 

matters  of  serious  import  now  pending  which  . 

should  command  the  attention  of  all  pub-  ^he  order  discontinuing  this  provision  will 


to  matter  to  be  delivered  by  city  and  village  lators  because  the  latter  were  able  to  include  3'®*’’  twenty-four  (24)  new  members  wert 
letter  carriers,  such  matter  bearing  the  uni-  swatches  in  their  distribution,  whereas  elected,  one  (1)  member  was  reinstaM,  and 
form  address  "Householder"  or  "Patron,  City  swatches  cannot  be  included  in  newspapers,  twelve  (12)  members  resigned,  malang  i 
Letter  Carrier  RoutCp”  together  with  the  post  Respectfullj  tubmittedp  membership  December  31,  1934,  of  four 

office  and  State,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  word  J.  G.  Stablman,  Chairman  hundred  and  thirty-six  (436). 

“1-ocal.”  CuAax  Howell,  Jb.,  Vice-Chairman  New  Membees. 

The  order  discontinuing  this  provision  will  J.  D.  Baenum,  Vice-Chairman  Tucson  Daily  Cititen,  Oakland  Post-En 


Ushers  who  use  the  mails  for  the  distribution  become  eff^tive  until  July  1,  1935,  so  Geoece  F.  Booth 


of  their  newspapers. 

There  has  been  no  legislation  on  postal 


that  persons  and  concerns  who  have  in  course  Louis  H.  Bbush 
of  preparation  matter  intended  to  be  mailed  Avon  G.  Caetee 


rates  and  the  rates  are  now  at  the  so-called  delivery  by  city  and  village  letter  carriers  Noeman  Chandlee 


1920  basis.  However,  from  time  to  time  "lay  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 


John  Cowles 


there  have  been  rumblings  to  the  effect  that 


For  years  the  Post  Office  Department  has  W.  W.  Hawkins 
en  urged  to  extend  the  so<alled  simplified  J.  N.  Heiskell 


the  Post  Office  Department’s  loss  in  handling  been  urged  to  extend  the  so<alled  simplified 
newspapers  in  the  mail  is  so  great  that  there  a  n"? 


David  W.  Howe 
F.  E.  Muephy 
John  S.  Paeks 
Feed  Scbilplin 
Howaed  Stooghill 
O.  S.  Waeden 
Chas.  a.  Weee 


must  be  a  revision  upward  of  newspaper 
rates. 

Newspapees  Aee  Not  Subsidized  by  Post 
Oppicb 

Your  committee  is  convinced,  after  a  period 
of  years  of  consideration  of  this  problem  and 
study  of  the  details  of  the  problem,  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  does  not  lose  money 
in  its  handling  of  newspapers. 

The  Post  Office  Department  handles  but  a 


ADVERTISING  CLAUSES  OF  SECURITIES 
ACT  MAY  SOON  BE  MODIFIED 

Report  of  A.N.P.A.  Committee  Tdls  of  Efforts  to  Have  Lengthy 
Reports  Cut  Down  to  Permit  Greater  Volume 
of  Financial  Advertising 

Although  it  expressed  to  the  substantially  amended  and  its  administration 
.Securities  and  Exchange  Commis-  was  transferred  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 


twelve  (12)  members  resigned,  making  i 
total  membership  December  31,  1934,  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty-six  (436). 

New  Membees. 

Tucson  Daily  Citisen,  Oakland  Post-E*- 
quirsr,  San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin,  Norvnit 
(Conn.)  Hour,  Torrington  (Conn.)  Registn, 
Atlanta  Georgian  and  American,  Centralis 
(Ill.)  Evening  Sentinel,  Jacksonville  (lU.) 
Journal  and  Courier,  Muncie  (Ind.)  Eveniai 
Press,  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Post,  Mason  Cttj 
(la.)  Globe-Gaeette,  Chanute  (Kan.)  Tribute, 
Louisville  Herald-Post,  Cumberland  (lid.) 
Daily  News,  Porttiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Prtu, 
International  Falls  (Minn.)  Journal,  Helens 
(Mont.)  Independent,  Chester  (Pa.)  Tmiuj, 
Haeleton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker-Standard  Sen¬ 
tinel,  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  Sews,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  San  Antonio  Light,  IFu- 
consin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily  Tribune, 
iVinston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Resignations. 

Orange  (Cal.)  Daily  News,  Ventura  (CaI.) 
Free  Press,  South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  £t>esm{ 


relatively  small  amount  of  daily  newspaper  sjon  the  CO-operation  of  the  press  in  ‘be  Securities  and  Exchange  Com-  free  Press,  South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  EvenUi 

distribution  today  as  compared  with  other  eliminatinir  fraudulent  finanrial  adver-  Tbe  amendments  did  not  in  terms  Sentinel,  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  Herald  Neva 

and  private  distributing  agencies,  either  owned  "  committee  nn  th-  ^eenritlee  concerning  ffnancial  adyer-  yvno  York  Evening  Post,  Chillicothe  (0.) 

by  publishers  or  used  by  them.  Practically  a*"®’  *  Securities  Scioto  Gaeette,  York  iPa.)  Gaeette  and  Dail,, 

no  afternoon  newspapers  use  the  Post  Office  icponea  lO  ine  parent  American  Accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of  1934,  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American  News,  Denison 

for  other  than  purely  incidental  distribution.  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  in  your  Chairman  discussed  the  matter  with  (Tex.)  Herald,  Galveston  Daily  News  Tri- 
and  during  the  last  15  years,  as  roads  have  New  York  City  this  week  that  it  reCOg-  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Chairman  of  the  Securi-  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian-Record, 

been  improved,  morning  newspapers  have  nized  the  need  of  a  modification  of  the  ‘'e*  Exchange  Commission.  Thereafter  Madison  IVisconsin  State  Journal. 
been  withdrawing  their  circulation  from  the  Securities  Act  regulations  on  adver-  Co“"”.“ee  was  enlarged  and,  after  “eet-  a  N  P  A  Official  Measubing  Rules. 


Tk  -TL  r  the  near  future”  which  would  '-fh,  „ ‘nfhv^^rTen^  with V 

The  reasons  are  apparent.  The  afternoon  stimulate  the  growth  of  financial  adver-  *.'*“*”"  “o"‘b»  experience  with  the 
newspapers  by  using  other  agencies  can  get  the  Act  and  preparing  a  presei 


ing,  reviewing  the  situation  in  the  light  of 
eighteen  months’  experience  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  and  preparing  a  presentation. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  Official  Measubing  Rules, 
During  the  year  1934  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  (145)  Official  Measuring  Rula 


distribution  on  the  day  of  publication  at  intimated  that  SUCh  revision  appeared  with  counsel  before  members  of  the  ^ere  “'4,  seventy-three  (73)  more  than  dur 


from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  Post  Office  was  imminent, 


Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  in 


ing  1933. 

Bulletin  Bindebs. 

During  the  year  1934  one  hundred  and 


cost,  as  against  distribution  on  the  following  The  report  stated  that  it  had  found  Washington  on  March  12,  1935,  The  Com-  .  Bulletin  Bindees. 

day  through  the  Post  Office  at  a  higher  cost,  operation  of  the  Act  had  cut  down  ”j5f"c„rmiSrR^bert  E^'fleXju^^^^^  fifS"  ne%151) ’'B^ll.nr  B^ers""^^^^^^^^ 

The  morning  newspapers  are  likewise  avail-  financial  advertising  in  alarming  pro-  KoMrt  t.  Healy,  Judge  ■  . ,  ■  durina  1933 

ing  themselves  of  the  cheaper  methods  of  portions.  A  “Draft  Regulation”  Sub-  John  J.  Burns  General  Counsel  for  the  Com-  eighty  nine  (89)  more  than  during  1933. 
distribution  j  /  Y*.*  mission,  and  their  associates  immediately  con-  Inouieies 

w  .L  '  u  T>  mitted  to  the  Commission  by  this  com-  eemed  with  financial  advertising  -  .L  .L  A 

Further,  the  Post  Office  Department  is  vr„,.,.t,  .nine  oeraed  witd  financial  advertising.  During  the  year  1934  seven  thousand  nun 

unable  to  offer  different  rates  for  different  P  WOUIO  eliminate  some  Representations  were  made  to  the  Commis-  hundred  and  ninety  (7,990)  inquiries  were 

services  and  has  almost  wholly  lost  the  re-  ‘^‘'Kfhy  material  which  is  _  now  sion  that:  received  and  answered, 

munerative  bundle  business  which  has  gone  compulsory  in  financial  advertising.  1-  The  newspapers  of  the  country  are  in  ro.i.cT.oKS 

to  baggage  and  express  companies,  where  The  committee’s  re^rt  follows:  Three  thousand  th?ee  hundred  and  eiaht,. 

‘•lsjsL:rLn  u  -S  sir/J'.rr’plil.S".”"”” " 


he" romrnittee’s  reftort  follows-  full  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  Collections. 

The  Federal  Securitas  Act  of  1933,  under  ■nd  with  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  hundred  and  eighty 

hich  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  administer  it  in  the  public  interest.  bv*  (3,385)  c|a>nis  were  received  for  coU^ 

spowered  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  2.  Newspapers  do  not  desire  any  false  or  “on  during  1934  one  thousand  nine  huniW 
iveming  the  issue  and  sale  of  securities,  misleading  advertising.  "'4  forty-seven  (1,947)  less  than  during  193^ 

ntained  numerous  provisions  which  greatly  3.  Newspapers  do  desire  the  proper  adver-  amounting  to  $235,232.11,  a  decrease  b 
duced  the  volume  of  financial  advertising  ‘»»'ng  of  reputable  business.  o*  V/.174.80.  a  .t,, 

mong  them  were  the  provisions  which  lim-  Tbe  Committee  emphasized  at  the  hearing  ^  Three  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty 


As  for  the  papers  still  left  in  the  mail  eontained  numerous  provisions  which  greatly 
these  facts  are  pertinent:  More  than  90  per  ™4uced  the  volume  of  financial  advertising 


and  forty-seven  (1,947)  less  than  during  1933, 
amounting  to  $235,232.11,  a  decrease  is 
amount  of  $77,174.86. 

Three  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty 


fant  nf  tk.n,  .  -  A-.,  ’k  .  J  1  '  Among  them  were  the  provisions  which  lim-  The  Committee  emphasized  at  the  hearing  mrec  inuuaanu  sia  uunuicu  auu 

The  AverAVA  k  •  *1 ?k"  keTfinanc”l '"verlh^rr  to  Te  uw  M  ‘hat  in  practical  operation  the  Act  had  sub-  (3.680)  collections  on  nineteen  hundred  and 

wJre  fn  i  '  "pLSi’’  wuir^  by  the  Act  which  it  stantially  eliminated  advertising  of  new  issues  thirty-eight  (1,938)  claims  were  made  am^nt. 

Dorted  hv°tk  trans-  J  complicated  and  expensive  to  be  <>(  securities  from  the  columns  of  the  public  *“*  ‘o  $107,1M_17,  an  increase  of  $20,857dO 

I^artnmnt  from  wd  «^sive  to  he  j„3  qj  .mount  collected,  $29,- 

whiet  fhA  »  °  P°““»  mere  antounce^r  cotceAdnrthe”^  would  be  best  served  by  creation  of  a  greater  107.58  represents  dividends  in  bankruptci^ 

.  fk  *  R«her  they  are  TnTprtce  of  tht^uritt  which  is  inefftttivt  smount  of  publicity  in  connection  with  issues  rweiverships  or  generM  assignments  and 

wned  at  the  expense  of  the  publisher  to  ttatdtoitl  ineffective  .eeurities,  the  actual  operation  of  the  $78,080.59  represent,  orjinary  collections. 

°  P*  The  Act.  however!  empowered  the  Commis-  Act  had  been  greatly  to  reduce  publicity;  Amount  repo^d  uncollectible:  . 


which  the  routes  emmiate.  Rather  they  are  .nnouncement  concerning  the  identity  wouiu  «  r^eiverships  or  generM  assignments'  Mid 

carried  at  the  expense  of  the  publisher  to  **  meffective  'r""*  $78,080.59  represent.  orTinary  collections, 

these  offices.  The  Post  Office  Department  *Tk  *7  _  .  Act  had  h^n  ^tlv  t^  reXT  Amount  repo^d  uncollectible: 

does  no  routing  sorting  or  bund Jg.  ThU  . JnVS^^XX'ToXTnV  tt\  finL'l^t^d^ertuWVt^^^^^^^^  Ordinar/ Debtor .  $104 .3M.03 

“  '''"y  newspaper  adv^tising  of  registered  securi-  Knd  periodicals  of  new  securities,  except  for  Bmikrupts.  Assignments,  etc..  100,269.42 

"heTAf^r  itl  ties.  iV  July.  1933,  promptl"  after  the  Act  occasional  use  for  record  purposes  of  the 

for  first  third  uJaI  ,.rtk  *1  ^  maintained  becanjg  effective,  a  Committee  of  the  A.  N.  mere  announcement  form,  has  been  almost  Total  . 

1  P.  A.,  assisted  by  counsel,  was  appointed  to  completely  dried  up;  and  that  that  condition  Allowances  .  6,073.6^ 

...  mind  the  facts  about  newspaper  jjj  confer  with  the  Commission  with  a  not  serve,  but  is  in  reality  contrary  to,  Withdrawn  . . . 

tllTt"  iWir  “a.  ‘"XT  tiew  to  XurinT  a  r^g^lation  aXorUing  the  public  interest  and  is  one  which  the  Com-  The  amount  reported  uncollectible  is  agpe 

co^cer^ed  thA  n  7“  7*k"  V'  financial  advertising  which  would  be  less  mission  has  full  power  under  the  Act  to  AdvA XU  tUl  824  9« 

k  .17-  T”‘-7*7  lengthy  and  complicated  than  the  prospectus  remedy.  Direct  Advertiser.  . .  $141.824.M 

^  cost.  The  but  more  informative  and  effective  than  the  There  was  then  submitted  to  the  Commis-  Agencies  Not  Rwognized .  58.428.54 

Department  s  own  figures  show  that,  for  bald  announcement.  »ion  a  “Draft  Regulation”  prepared  on  behalf  Recognized  Agencies  .  4.379.95 

rtansportation,  it  pays  to  the  railrorads  3754c  On  October  13,  1933,  the  Commission  of  your  Committee  (together  with  a  covering  .-ina  am  45 

per  hundred  pounds  ^r  150  miles;  whereas  jggued  a  regulation  headed  “Newspaper  and  letter  constituting  a  brief  in  its  support)  set-  Total  ................  $204,W  . 

It  charges  the  publisher  $1.75  per  hundred  Periodical  Advertisements  for  Securities  ting  up  advertising  publicity  regulations  which  The  Mount  of  $'^•^79-95 

pounds  per  150  miles.  The  average  haul  for  Registered  on  Form  A-1,”  which  improved  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  JKamst  Recogniz^  Agencies,  is  as  follows. 

a  daily  newspap^  is  less  than  100  mUes.  the  situation  to  some  extent  in  the  direction  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Securi-  ^“'^t  *  McDonald,  Inc. 

POST  Office  Defaetment’s  Unaddeessed  urged  by  your  Committee,  but  did  not  re-  ties  Act,  serve  the  proper  purposes  of  that  ”  •  ^  ’  V- ‘  Y  ViliTi’ "  ’ 

o  lieve  financial  advertisers  of  a  number  of  the  legislation  and  at  the  same  time  make  for  a  „Tlus  was  a  disputed  claim.) 


costs  on  a  hypothetical  railroad  cost.  The 
Department’s  own  figures  show  that,  for 
transportation,  it  pays  to  the  railrorads  37  He 


but  more  informative  and  effective  than  the  There  was  then  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
bald  announcement.  *>0"  *  “Draft  Regulation”  prepared  on  behalf 

On  October  13,  1933,  the  Commission  of  your  Committee  (together  with  a  covering 


Mail  Camfaign 


Total  .  $204,633.45 

The  amount  of  $4,379.95  uncollectibh 

against  Recognized  Agencies,  is  as  follows: 

Henri,  Hu-'st  &  McDonald,  Inc. 

(1  Claim)  .  $384.M 

'This  was  a  disputed  claim.) 


iiCTC  iinanciai  auvcni^crs  ui  •  nuiiiucr  ui  me  .w.  p  u  /I  M  n  Fng*  (A 

onerous  and  unnecessary  restrictions  to  which  greater  degree  of  publicity  in  connection  with  U.  nowara  narmon,  inc.  is 


•  1  ...  onerous  ana  unnecessary  resiriciions  to  wnicn  sicaTcr  ucgiec  m  vuimevuvi.  wsm 

^  Problems  which  your  ^.^re  subjected  under  the  Act  and  the  issues  of  new  securities.  The  Commission, 

vear  r  Commission’s  regulations.  which  took  a  generally  favorable  attitude  to 


year  was  the  order  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
dated  Oct.  12,  1924,  which  extended  the  sim- 


Claims)  . .  899. « 

(This  Agency’s  Financial  Statement  showed 


immissions  regulations.  wmen  iook  a  gcneiany  lavuiauic  aii.iuuc  w  -  -  -  ^ 

The  restrictive  results  of  this  legislation  the  presentation  made  by  your  Committee,  »  «°°4  condition,  ^ 

.  A _ k„  .k.  t...  .k,.  made  it  known  that  it  was  working  on  a  new  agency  paid  50%  to  creditors  and  annomKWl 


di^t-by-mail  houses  of  unaddressed  mail  the  previous  :^ar,  notwithstanding  jT  general  and  constructive.  Tk '  ^*Tt"'"*  *d' aTT  of^  6^^*^ 

r  “  (tain  in  advertisi;g  linage  and  an  increase  The  matter  is  still  pending,  but  the  Com-  Thus,  creditors  ‘eal.zed  a  total  of  62H%  « 

rtties  and  Tillages  where  there  is  carrier  de-  of  62  per  cent  in  financial  advertising  in  mittee  hopes  for  a  proper  solution  and  ter-  their  total  claims  and  the  difference  of  37 H 
livery.  The  purpose  of  the  order  was  to  in-  Toronto  and  Montreal.  mination  of  the  matter  in  the  near  future.  had  to  be  charged  off.) 


crease  the  volume  of  the  Department’s  third- 
class  mail  business. 

Vigorous  protests  were  filed  by  the  A.  N. 


Toronto  and  Montreal. 

In  January,  1934,  the  President  ordered  a 
survey  of  the  Securities  Act  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  asked  it  to  submit 


R-  A-,  by  other  newspaper  associations,  by  recommendations  for  amendments  to  the  law. 
mdividual  publishers,  and  also  by  members  of  By  Act  of  Congress  (Securities  Exchange 
Congress,  as  well  at  by  small  merchants  who  Act  of  1934),  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  was 


Respectfully  submitted, 

James  O.  Paesons,  Chairman. 
Don  U.  Bridge, 

Chesser  M.  Campbell, 
Kenneth  C.  Hogate, 

John  Mench. 


Morris  Harris  Adv.  Co.,  Inc. 

(16  Claims)  .  $2,434^ 

(The  rating  of  this  Agency  was  removed 
in  April,  1931,  because  of  failure  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  current  financial  condition.  Recof 

(Continued  on  page  113) 


SAVINGS  SEEN  IN  DEPRECIATION  STUDY 

A.N.P.A.  Committee  Suggests  Publishers  Review  Income  Tax  Returns  of  Recent  Years,  Basing 
Claims  on  Individual  Experience  in  Replacing  Equipment 


pAREFUL  study  of  depreciation  “"oTto'’ Torb^n  “p  to  the-minute  mamtenance,  where^  pos«toreducesubstan,ialIytheannualde- 

O  claims  as  an  important  factor  m  de-  plants  apparently  do  not  spend  so  much  J---  — -  ^  ■  .  . 

termining  income  taxes  was  urged  upon  amended.  ”  ^  maintenance  and  naturally 

newspaper  publishers  this  week  in  the  Your  Committee  found  that  there  was  Tery  rat"  develop  at  a  faster 

report  of  the  A.N.P.A.  Committee  on  little  data  or  information  available  regarding  !„  determining  depreciation  rates  each  pub- 
Tax  Depreciation.  The  committee  re-  'h'  depreciation  policies  of  the  various  pub-  Jisher  must  give  careful  thought  to’  the  policy 

ported  results  of  a  questionnaire  study  •'S'>*rs  and  the  accounting  practices  in  coa-  which  he  pursues  regarding  replacements, 

in  which  125  newspapers  participated.  Some  publishers  have  a  rather  definite  pro- 

I,  stalri.  however,  that  theta  was  a™  „p,acie,  „pe.  .i  e,a,pe,™ 


prior  to  iyj3,  that  have  not  been  held  open 
for  some  particular  reason,  cannot  be 
amended. 

Your  Committee  found  that  there  was  very 


plants  apparently  do  not  spend  so  much 
money  on  current  maintenance  and  naturally 


ductions  for  depreciation  so  as  to  spread  the 
unrecovered  cost  of  any  depreciable  asset 


their  depreciation  would  develop  at  a  faster  over  its  remaining  life,  adjustments  to  be 
,  .  made  in  any  prior  years  not  barred  by  the 

in  determining  depreciation  rates,  each  pub-  Statute  of  Limitations, 
lisher  must  give  careful  thought  to  the  policy  One  of  the  orincioal  nurooses  of  T  D. 


no  intention  to  establish  fixed  standards 
for  newspaper  plants  in  general,  since 
it  was  emphasized  that  conditions  differ 


mined  that  the  first  step  in  any  consideration 
of  this  broad  subject  would  require  that  as 


gram  of  replacing  certain  types  of  equipment 
at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years. 


made  in  any  prior  years  not  barred  by  the 
Statute  of  Limitations. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  T.  D. 
4422  is  to  place  the  burden  of  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  deductions  claimed  for  de¬ 
preciation  squarely  upon  the  taxpayer,  and 


much  data  be  assembled  as  possible  within  a  reimrdles-  of  the  oh  •  i  necessary  schedules  to  sup- 

limited  space  of  time.  To  this  end  your  ^  physical  condition  of  that  p„rt  these  charges  be  prepared  by  the  tax- 

C'ommittee  formulated  a  questionnaire  which  equipment  at  the  end  of  that  fixed  payer  and  not  by  the  examining  agent,  so  that 


It  was  CliipiiaM4CU  lliai  iJUllUlllUllb  Ullicr  vuimunicc  iminuiaicfi  a  iiucsuouiiairc  wmuu  .  a.  v  1  »t  :  -  T  . . . o  ' 

and  that  each  publisher  must  be  ore-  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Association  f  "lanagement  policy  naturally  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the  Bureau 

Sred  to  furnish  evidence  suDDortin/his  =>"<»  Peodneed  a  very  fine  response,  has  a  very  definite  effect  on  the  determination  to  show  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 


pared  to  furnish  evidence  supporting  his 
claims  for  depreciation.  Records  show¬ 
ing  the  publisher’s  actual  experience  in 


something  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  depreciation  for  such  equipment,  that  the  deductions  are  unreasonable, 

publishers  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  .  Local  operating  conditions  must  be  care-  If  the  segregation  of  property  accounts  has 
and  representing  all  sizes  and  types  of  daily  '“'ly  considered  in  the  determination  of  the  not  been  sufficient  in  the  past  to  afford  a 


replacing  plant  and  equipment  in  the  newspapers,  responding — in  many  cases — in  depreciation  policy.  The  speed  at  which  the  proper  basis  for  depreciation  deductions,  the 


past  furnish  the  best  evidence,  it  was 
said. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  in  many 
cases  it  would  be  profitable  to  review 
tax  returns  for  past  years,  wherever 
these  are  still  subject  to  filing  of 
amended  returns,  because  of  the  possible 
effect  on  future  returns. 

The  report  follows: 

Your  Committee  on  Tax  Depreciation,  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  result  of  a  number  of  re¬ 


great  detail. 

The  questionnaires  confirmed  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  general  uniformity  of  deprecia¬ 
tion  policy  among  the  newspaper  publishers 
generally  and  the  further  fact  that  in  those 
instances  where  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  had  made  an  audit  of  the  returns 
they  had  invariably  reduced  the  depreciation 
allowance  as  claimed,  in  many  cases  as  much 
as  50%,  resulting  in  additional  taxes  to  be 
paid  by  the  individual  publishers.  This  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  Department 


presses  arc  operated;  the  number  of  hours  taxpayer  will  be  required  to  segregate  into 


quests  from  publishers  for  information  and  has  been  arbitrarily  unjust  in  its  recent  rate 

advice  that  would  be  of  help  to  them  in  allowances  for  depreciation  on  printing  equip- 

their  discussions  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  ment,  but  indicates  that  publishers  generally 

Revenue  of  the  Treasury  Department  dealing  have  been  deducting  depreciation  at  a  much 

with  the  allowances  for  depreciation  under  higher  rate  than  could  be  justified  by  the 

the  provisions  of  Treasury  Decision  4422,  facts. 


submits  the  following  report  of  its  activities 
to  date: 


However,  your  Committee  feels  that  the 
reduced  allowances  adopted,  in  most  instances 


Depreciation  on  plant  and  equipment  is  a  brought  to  oui  attention,  are  not  altogether 


subject  that  has  not  been  given  the  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  which  its  importance  in  the 


fair,  it  seemingly  being  the  intention  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  use  a  flat  rate 


financial  and  tax  structure  would  justify,  and  of  6J4%  on  all  types  of  equipment, 
the  issuance  of  T.  D.  4422  will  be  of  inesti-  It  is  not  the  intention  of  your  Committee 
mable  value  to  business  men  generally,  if  the  to  urge  at  this  time  that  the  results  of  our 

subject  of  depreciation  is  approached  on  a  surveys  and  the  data  incorporated  in  this  re¬ 
constructive  basis.  port  be  adopted  as  a  fixed  standard  applicable 

Much  confusion  of  thinking  exists  among  to  all  newspaper  publishing  plants  through- 

butinest  executives  on  the  subject  of  deprecia-  out  the  country.  It  would  be  a  practical  im- 

tion  because  the  money  spent  on  machinery  possibility  to  set  any  one  rate  of  depreciation 

is  termed  an  investment  instead  of  being  on  any  one  class  of  equipment  and  say  that  Frank  B.  Shuttg,  president  and  publisher,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  (left),  E.  D. 

placed  in  the  classification  of  prepaid  expense,  this  should  apply  to  every  newspaper  plant  in  Corson,  president  and  publisher,  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union  Sun  and  Journal 


Many  articles  have  been  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  dealing  with  the  policy  embodied  in 


the  country. 

We  do  desire  to  point  out,  however,  that 


T.  D.  4422  and  subsequent  rulings  of  the  as  a  result  of  our  survey  the  very  definite 


(center),  and  A.  C.  Deuel,  president  and  publisher,  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette,  talking  over  the  newspaper  situation  at  the  A.  P.  meeting. 


Treasury  Department  and  embodied  in  this  re-  conclusion  can  be  set  forth  that  on  major  operated  each  day;  in  some  cases  perhaps  groups  of  accounts  the  assets  having  approxi- 
port  i*  a  digest  of  the  Treasury  Department  items  of  equipment  the  expected  useful  life  of  assets,  which  will  result  eventually  in  com-  mately  the  same  average  life. 


policy  on  this  subject  to  date. 


can  be  fixed  at  a  point  between  a  minimum  the  climatic  conditions  and  other  factors  of 


Let  us  emphasize  at  this  point  that  it  is  of  15  and  a  maximum  of  20  years,  thus  nar-  this  sort  must  be  very  carefully  considered, 
pparently  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  In-  rowing  greatly  the  period  for  argument  with  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  will  pe 


apparently  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  In-  rowing  greatly  the 
ternal  Revenue  not  to  give  any  particular  the  Tax  authorities, 
attention  currently  to  the  returns  of  those  What  your  Comn 
companies  which  show  a  loss  and  which  lost  individual  publishei 
from  the  face  of  the  return  cannot  be  con-  the  background  agai 
verted  into  a  profit,  and  therefore  a  tax,  by  ject  their  own  depr 
any  substantial  modification  of  the  deprecia-  ing  careful  considei 


A  general  grouping  of  the  smaller  units 
will  be  permitted  where  it  is  impracticabls 
to  segregate  them  because  of  the  multitude 


rowing  greatly  the  period  for  argument  with  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  will  per-  to  segregate  them  because  of  the  multitude 
the  Tax  authorities.  mit  the  application  of  a  composite  rate  to  of  depreciable  assets.  While  the  Bureau  does 

What  your  Committee  recommends  is  that  all  assets,  which  might  prove  disadvantageous  not  ordinarily  approve  composite  rates,  aa4 

individual  publishers  accept  this  report  as  in  the  long  run  due  to  the  fact  that  in  using  the  Regulations  indicate  that  the  item  basis 

the  background  against  which  they  may  pro-  a  composite  rate  the  taxpayer  is  not  allowed  is  clearly  desirable  for  computing  deprecia- 

ject  their  own  depreciation  policy,  after  giv-  to  make  any  specific  deduction  in  any  par-  tion,  accounting  limitations  are  recognized 


any  substantial  modification  of  the  deprecia-  ing  careful  consideration  to  all  of  the  local  ticular  year  for  any  residual  or  remaining  and  the  unit  rate  basis  is  approved  where 
tion  deduction.  We  specifically  call  to  the  conditions  affecting  their  particular  plant  and,  value  on  the  books  for  an  individual  piece  of  a  reasonable  showing  is  made  of  the  correct- 
attention  of  those  publishers  who  have  shown  as  a  result,  find  themselves  in  a  position  equipment  sold,  abandoned  or  scrapped.  It  is  ness  of  the  figure  submitted.  Losses  claimed 
losses  in  their  reports  over  the  last  several  where  there  will  not  be  a  continual  conflict  the  position  of  the  Bureau  that  the  composite  on  the  normal  retirement  of  assets  in  such 
years  the  desirability  of  a  very  careful  re-  of  opinion  between  themselves  and  the  Bu-  rate  base  absorbs  all  such  losses  over  the  an  account  are  not  allowable,  inasmuch  at 


consideration  of  their  depreciation  deduction  reau  of  Internal  Revenue  on  the  subject  of 
at  this  time  and  the  filing  of  amended  returns  depreciation  allowances  for  tax  purposes. 


where  they  feel  that  perhaps  they  have  made 


lu  of  Internal  Revenue  on  the  subject  of  years.  Where  detailed  plant  ledgers  are  main-  (he  use  of  the  average  rate  contemplates  the 
preciation  allowances  for  tax  purposes.  tained  and  depreciation  written  off  accord-  normal  retirement  both  before  and  after  the 

In  determining  the  depreciation  policy  for  ingly,  the  taxpayer  is  allowed  to  deduct  in  average  life  has  been  reached,  and  there  it 


too  great  a  deduction  for  depreciation.  They  an  individual  newspaper  plant,  careful  con-  the  year  in  which  the  loss  occurs  the  re-  possibility  of  determining  the  actual  loss 


would  thus  afford  themselves  the  opportunity 


of  a  greater  depreciation  deduction  in  future  policy  pursued  by  the  individual  management, 
years  when  there  is  a  likelihood  of  profits  As  a  result  of  our  questionnaire  we  find  a 


sideration  must  be  given  to  the  maintenance  maining  value  on  the  books  after  deducting  under  such  circumstances.  The  fact  is  that 
policy  pursued  by  the  individual  management,  for  salvage  recorded,  etc.  when  the  depreciation  rate  is  determined 


being  shown  and  taxes  being  paid.  It  is  not  clear  indication  of  varying  policies  along 
passible  to  restate  the  depreciation  deduc-  these  lines.  Some  plants  maintain  a  me 
tioni  taken  in  those  years  which  show  a  loss  chanical  superintendent  charged  with  the  defi 


clear  indication  of  varying  policies  along  lishers,  your  Committee  undertook  to  can- 
these  lines.  Some  plants  maintain  a  me-  vass  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  various 


where  the  period  has  expired  for  the  filing  of  nite  responsibility  of  continual  inspection  and 


for  salvage  recorded,  etc.  when  the  depreciation  rate  is  determined 

In  addition  to  the  questionnaire  to  the  pub-  ^rith  reasonable  accuracy,  based  on  the  aver- 
lishers,  your  Committee  undertook  to  can-  life  gf  the  assets,  it  is  assumed  there  are 

vass  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  various  gg  igssjs  that  can  be  written  off  against 
types  of  equipment  used  by  newspaper  pub-  profits  on  ordinary  retirements. 


lishers,  and  we  want  at  this  point  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  splendid  co-operation. 


If  upon  examination  of  the  schedules  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  taxpayers  it  is  found  that  the 


Your  Committee  did  not  feel  authorized,  oj  depreciable  property  has  lieen  fully 

nor  has  it  undertaken  to  approach  the  Bu-  recovered  though  the  asset  is  still  in  use, 

reau  of  Internal  Revenue  officially  in  any  ^.j^^re  the  reserve  is  higher  than  is  justi- 

attempt  to  establish  their  findings  or  con-  rhe  actual  physical  condition  of  the 

elusions  as  standard  for  the  newspaper  pub-  prgpgrty,  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  de- 

lishing  industry  or  to  have  them  adopted  in  prgeiation  rates  allowed  in  the  past  have  been 


any  way  by  the  Bureau.  It  is  the  feeling 


Under  the  new  depreciation  policy. 


of  your  Committee  that  no  such  approach  therefore,  the  record  of  assets  retired  be- 
should  be  made  by  them,  due  to  the  fact  gomes  the  foundation  upon  which  to  obtain 
that  the  varying  conditions  in  individual  the  greatest  accuracy,  so  that  in  the  future 
plants  and  different  sections  of  the  country  greater  stress  will  be  laid  on  this  feature  of 
are  such  as  to  preclude  definite  standards  depreciation  accounting.  The  manner  of  ac- 
of  rates  for  each  general  or  individual  class  counting  is  particularly  important  because 


of  equipment. 


the  handling  of  items  relating  to  deprecia- 


Rulings  Unde*  Treasury  Decision  4422  tion,  such  as  repairs,  replacements,  salvage, 
AND  Procedure  Outlined  By  Treasury  oto.,  has  an  effect  upon  the  rate  of  deprecia- 
Department  Under  Newt  Depreciatiow  fio”-  policy  of  the  management  regard- 

PoLicY.  ’’’8  replacement  or  repairing  of  -worn-out 

The  Bar.™  of  lotoro.l  R.v.nao  b.i  h.d  ''"'S'dak V'pr“o^“ by'tt” Barau  for 

i'i toToit”  “ -oiri'n.‘z  rpfji: ,'“sr  S  S 

.  .  r  A.U  T  'Td.  T  A.  ruhne,  but  any  form  of  schedule  that  con- 

tion  provisions  of  the  Income  Tax  Law  J  accounting  used  and 

a  result  of  months  of  study  t  forth  the  information  required  is  satis- 

hat  many  taxpayers  have  built  up  deprecia-  ^ 

tion  reserves  through  annual  charges  which  ^  ^  p^^^ 

Dittingnwhed  gentlemen  from  the  sonth  at  the  A.  P.  luncheon:  Clark  Howell,  piL°recoyery°thrVugh  depr^ciatira  dedu-c^s  ro'‘e«nl"thir  oic'urr?s  the 

Atlanta  Constitution  (left),  and  Josephna  Daniels,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  before  the  actual  useful  life  is  terminated.  P 

Observer,  U.  S.  Amhastador  to  Mexico.  To  overcome  such  conditions  the  Bureau  pro-  (Continued  on  page  109) 


NEWSPRINT  FREIGHT  RATES  REALIGNED 


Maximum  Schedules  for  East  and  South  Established  as  Results  of  Seven-Year  Litigation - Traffic 

A  ..i..  Department,  A.N.P.A.,  Reports  Other  Activities  .he  increases  have  i,een 


A  WIDE  variety  of  activities  in  rela- 
tinn  tn  newsnaners’  traffic  costs  was 


^  *  tion  to  newspapers  trail ic  costs  was  u  •.  ,  .-a  th. 

rcp(<rted  to  the  A^.P.A.  Convention  These  negotiations  failed.  Forced 

this  week  by  the  Traffic  Department.  defend  the  interests  of  newspaper  pub* 
The  report  said :  lishers  l)efore  the  Commission,  commerce 

Foreword.  counsel  was  retained  and  an  appearance  made 

Some  ten  years  ago  it  developed  that  the  in  opposition  to  the  petition.  Two  months 

welfare  of  the  newspaper  publishing  business  of  our  time  was  devoted  to  preparing  tes- 


whicii  it  was  proposed  to  increase  the  roads  are  proposing  the  establishment  of 


present  status  is  that  the  increases  have  been 
indefinitely  postponed  pending  further  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Southern  Ports  Foreign 


Forced  loading  or  unloading  charges  of  2}^c.  per  Freight  Committee.  Meanwhile  the  present 


expected  that, 


to  defend  the  interests  of  newspaper  pub-  100  pounds  on  all  commodities  handled  rates  continue  in  effect.  It  is  expected  that, 

lishers  l)efore  the  Commission,  commerce  through  the  North  Atlantic  pjrts  when  moving  because  of  our  opposition,  the  matter  will  be 

counsel  was  retained  and  an  appearance  made  on  other  than  through  rates.  Newsprint  satisfactorily  adjusted  to  the  benefit  of 

in  opposition  to  the  petition.  Two  months  paper  from  Eurojie,  Newfoundland  or  Can-  Southern  publishers.  If  the  carriers  had  es. 


Southern  publishers.  If  the  carriers  had  es- 


necessitated  professional  handling  of  many  timony  and  data  necessary  for  a  proper  pre- 


ada  received  through  any  of  the  ports  from  tablished  the  rates  proposed,  substantial  in. 
Portland,  .\Ie.,  to  Hampton  Roads.  V'a.,  when  creases  in  the  annual  freight  bills  paid  by 


traffic  matters,  not  only  in  the  case  of  in-  sentation  of  our  case,  .\ppearances  in  sup-  consigned  to  interior  points  in  the  Eastern  publishers  in  the  South  would  have  resulted. 


dividual  members  but  for  the  protection  of  port  of  our  position  before  the  Commission  section  of  the  country  would  be  subject  to  Kates  os  Newsprint  Paper  Wisdinc  I  orij 


the  entire  newspaper  business.  Consequent-  was  made  on  October  1st.  Novcml)er  26th  the  proposed  charge.  The  proposal  is  in  line 

ly  the  Traffic  Department  was  organized  and  and  December  5th.  Voluminous  testimony  with  the  policy  of  the  Coordin.ator  to  estab- 

has  since  been  operating  both  offensively  and  and  data  were  filed  and  we  joined  in  oral  lish  this  charge  at  all  iiorts  of  the  United 


FROM  Southeastern  Origins  to  New 
England  Mills. 

This  was  a  proceeding  initiated  by  the 


defensively  in  the  publishers’  interest. 


argument  before  the  entire  Commission.  De-  States,  in  addition  to  the  regular  rate  for  Southern  Fourth  Section  Committee  for  the 


A  review  of  the  Department's  accomplish-  tails  of  our  activities  in  connection  with  this  tl  e  line-haul  transportation.  Imported  news-  purpose  of  increasing  in  part  the  freight 


ment  reveals  that,  acting  under  the  direc-  proceeding  were  published 


print  received  through  the  North  .\tlantic  rates  on  paper  winding  cores  in  carload  lots 


tion  of  the  Traffic  Committee  and  supported  letins  49.  50.  51  and  52.  Although  the  ports  destined  to  the  interior  does  not  con- 


by  eminent  traffic  counsel,  many  of  its  com-  Commission  has  not  as  yet  made  its 
pleted  undertakings  have  been  of  a  national  known,  an  early  decision  is  expected, 
or  large  sectional  character,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  neglect  of  the  individual  publisher’s  re¬ 
quirements.  Association  members  have  re¬ 
ceived  both  directly  and  indirectly  benefits 
exceeding  many  times  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  department.  A  perusal  of  the  report 
below  for  the  year  past,  as  well  as  those  of 
preceding  years,  will  reveal  from  a  transpor¬ 
tation  standpoint  that  the  welfare  of  the 
newspaper  publishing  business  as  a  whole 
has  been  carefully  guarded. 

The  principal  activities  of  the  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  subsequent  to  its  report  to  the  1934 
Convention  may  be  summarized  as  follows; 


Commission  has  not  as  yet  made  its  views  stitute  a  large  ni  ivemcnt  but  since  the  in- 


from  origins  in  the  Southeastern  States  to 
mills  located  in  New  England  territory  by 


tention  is  to  apply  the  charge  throughout  all  the  cancellation  of  the  then  existing  rate* 

and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  basis  repce- 


Gineral  Newsprint  Freight  Rate  Investi¬ 
gation 

Litigation  conducted  by  your  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Board  of  Railway  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Canada,  extending  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  seven  years,  was  finally  concluded  on 
November  17,  1934,  with  publicati  m  by  the 
rail  carriers  of  the  rates  prescribed  by  both 
bodies  for  application  in  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  sections  of  the  United  States.  Com¬ 
plete  reports  of  this  proceeding,  technically 
known  as  Docket  21095,  have  lieen  made  to 
the  membership  in  various  Traffic  Bulletins. 

The  decision  resulted  in  both  rate  in¬ 
creases  and  reductions  in  each  of  the  ter-  ,  ,  -  i  /•  l  •  wr-  u 

ritories.  Savings  resulting  to  newspapers  re-  Leaders  in  the  hgbt  against  W irepho 
ceiving  decreases  are  difficult  to  evaluate.  Publishers^  Inc.,  (left)  and  Johi 

since  we  cannot  determine,  as  a  general  mat-  Reduction  of  Ch.vrges  for  Handling  News- 
ter,  whether  or  not  under  terms  of  sale  print  Over  New  York  City  Piers 

publishers  received  directly  the  benefit  of  any  Co  operation  with  other  commercial  or- 
reductions  made.  However,  in  two  instances  ganizations  in  New  York  City,  the  Man- 


Leaders  in  the  fight  against  Wirephoto:  J.  Noel  Macy,  Westchester  County 
Publishers^  Inc.,  (left)  and  John  Francis  Neylan.  Hearst  counsel. 
Reduction  ofCh.vrges  for  Handling  News-  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  it  means 


Renting  30  per  cent  of  Southern  first-class 
rates.  \Ve  appeared  in  protest  before  the 
Joint  Contact  Committee  of  the  Southern 
Central  Freight  and  New  England  lines  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  proposal  was  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  railroads 
and  rejected  by  them.  The  rail  carriers  then 
proceeded  to  file  the  rates  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  permission  to  be¬ 
come  effective  on  the  usual  statutory  notice. 
We  countered  by  filing  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  a  request  for  suspen¬ 
sion  which  was  denied.  The  rates  were 

finally  established  November  30,  1934.  The 
matter  was  not  made  the  subject  of  a  formal 
complaint  chiefly  because  the  return  core 
movement  in  carload  lots  from  the  South  was 
not  of  sufficient  proportions  to  warrant  such 
action,  and  further,  because  the  proposal  of 
the  rail  carriers  involved  both  increases  and 
reductions,  with  the  latter  predominating. 
Rates  on  Cores  from  Middlewesteri 
Points  to  Canadian  Destinations. 

As  a  result  of  negotiations  conducted  with 
the  Canadian  and  Middlewestern  railroads, 
we  were  successful  in  having  established 
about  six  years  ago  a  basis  of  rates  on  cores 
in  carload  lots  when  from  points  in  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  por¬ 
tions  of  Kentucky  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  when 
destined  to  mills  in  the  Eastern  blanket  of 
Canada  on  a  parity  with  the  newsprint  rates 


the  ports  of  the  United  States,  it  means  in  the  reverse  direction.  Shortly  following 
that  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  where  the  establishment  of  the  new  rates  on  news- 


PRiNT  Over  New  York  City  Piers  that  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  where  the  establishment  of  the  new  rates  on  news- 

Co  operation  with  other  commercial  or-  the  movement  is  heavy  will  be  very  vitally  print  on  November  17,  1934,  the  Canadian 
nizations  in  New  York  City,  the  Man-  affected.  Predicated  on  this  premise,  we  lines  petitioned  their  American  connections 


of  which  we  have  knowledge  publishers  will  ager  of  your  Traffic  Department  was  made  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  cs-  for  authority  to  increase  the  carload  rates  on 


save  $18,000  and  $2,400  respectively  per  year  chairman  of  a  committee  instructed  to  at-  tablishment  of  this  charge  at  North  Atlantic  these  cores  to  the  level  of  the  newsprint  rates 


in  reduced  freight  charges. 

In  summing  up  it  can  be  said  that  the  As- 


tempt  to  reduce  the  scale  of  charges  for  or  any  other  ports  of  the  United  States  and  effective  on  November  17th.  We  filed  a  pro¬ 


handling  various  commodities  over  deep-  supported  our  contentions  with  ample  tes- 


sociation’s  expenditures  of  time,  money  and  water  piers.  Newsprint  paper  is  one  of  the  timony. 


test  and  asked  that  public  hearing  be  held 
to  afford  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to 


effort  have  been  well  worthwhile.  A  basis  important  commoilities  charged  for  at  the  The  present  status  of  the  matter  is  that  be  heard.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago 


of  rates  on  newsprint  has  been  prescribed  and  rate  of  3c.  per  100  pounds  for  handling.  As  hearings  are  to  be  conducted  in  various  sec-  on  January  8,  1935,  which  we  attended  and 


established  well  under  the  basis  the  rail-  a  result  of  several  conferences  a  schedule  of  tions  of  the  country  to  determine  the  senti-  rnade  formal  protest.  The  matter  is  no* 


roads  sought  to  have  published.  The  decision  charges  was  drawn  and  submitted  to  the  ment  of  the  shipping  public.  If  the  opposi-  being  considered  by  a  special  subcommittee 
definitely  prohibits  establishment  of  any  rates  Commissioner  of  Docks  for  approval.  It  tion  that  arose  at  the  New  York  hearing  is  of  the  Middlewestern  lines.  ^  At  this  writing 


higher  than  the  levels  prescribed  but  does  not  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  handling  charge  any  criterion,  it  is  expected  that  the  charge  oo  opinion  has  been  received  as  to  whjt 


prevent  the  establishment  of  rates  to  meet  on  newsprint  paper  from  3c.  to  154c.  per  will  not  be  established  although  it  is  im-  action  the  rail  carriers  propose  to  take.  Our 


the  demands  of  the  publishers  for  rates  un-  IQO  pounds.  This  schedule  was  finally  ap-  possible  to  make  a  definite  commitment  in  expectations  are  that  the  original  basis  of 


der  the  level  prescribed,  except  that  they  proved  by  the  Commissioner  and  forward^  this  respect, 
may  not  be  below  out-of-pocket  costs.  The  to  the  Mayor  for  ratification.  Approval  to  r  o  z-  i. 


rates  will  be  maintained. 

W'e  filed  an  application  in  behalf  of  the 


former  non-descrip  collection  of  newsprint  date  has  not  been  forthcoming.  Since  the  *^“Cket  2674(^Newstrint  Paper  Northeast  Texas  publishers  with  the  Texas- 


freight  rates  has  been  realigned  on  a  well- 
defined  basis  in  the  East  and  South,  two  of 


charges  can  only  be  enforced  by  a  city  order, 
no  further  recourse  was  had  to  any  other 


the  largest  and  most  important  consuming  body  due  to  lack  of  jurisdiction.  If  the 

areas  in  the  United  States.  proposal  becomes  effective,  it  will  effect  very 

Your  Traffic  Department  was  one  of  the  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of  handling 

forces  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  de-  newsprint  paper  received  via  water  and 

cision  in  this  case  notwithstanding  two  ad-  handled  over  piers  on  the  waterfront. 

reports  filed  by  Commission  examin-  Increased  Rates  on  Newsprint  Paper  From 
ers  during  the  course  of  the  proceedings.  Houston.  Texas  to  Texas  Cities. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Parker  McCol-  At  the  request  of  a  certain  Texas  port  for 
lester,  your  commerce  counsel  who  partici-  ^  rate  equalization  with  other  ports,  the 

w  '"t  «  ?!  ‘  '  pr^eed.ngs  and  Mr.  Southwestern  railroads  operating  in  the  State 
'  j  former  Traffic  Man-  qj  Xexas  proposed  to  bring  about  equaliza- 


FROM  Millwood,  Wash.,  to  Points  in  Louisiana  Freight  Bureau,  Dallas,  Tex.,  re 
THE  States  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  questing  the  esUblishment  of  carload  rating 
AND  Texas.  on  shipments  of  cores  from  Dallas,  San  An- 


substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of  handling  Company  of  Millwood,  '(A'ash. 

newsprint  paper  received  via  water  and  rates  to  Southwestern  tern 


This  is  a  complaint  filed  by  the  Inland  tonio  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to  Houston,  Tex., 
mpire  Paper  Company  of  Millwood,  Wash.,  to  be  based  on  the  newsprint  paper  rate  in 


attacking  the  rates  to  Southwestern  terri-  the  reverse  direction.  The  full  class  rata 
tory  alleging,  among  other  things,  that  the  now  apply  on  such  shipments.  If  our  appli- 


Increased  Rates  on  Newsprint  Paper  From 
Houston.  Texas  to  Texas  Cities. 


rates  now  applying  from  British  Columbia,  cation  is  approved,  which  we  have  been  in- 


Washington  and  Oregon  mills  are  unduly  formed  is  most  likely,  it  will  result  in  freight 


HOUSTON,  1  EXAs  TO  1 EXAS  I^ITIES.  prejudicial  to  Millwood  and  unduly  prefer-  rate  savings  on  the  movement  of  cores  from 

At  the  request  of  a  certain  Texas  port  for  ential  to  their  competitiors  at  these  points,  these  cities  to  Houston, 
a  rate  equalization  with  other  ports,  the  Request  is  made  that  the  Millwood  rate  be  Rates  om  Cores  from  Southwestern  Tiui- 
Sou^western  railroads  operating  in  the  State  reduced  or  its  competitors’  rates  increase.  Tory  to  Western  Territory. 

.  T«as  proposed  to  bring  about  equaliu-  j-Qr  the  protection  of  publishers  in  the  terri-  This  proposition  involves  an  applicatiot 
tion  by  incre^ing  the  rate  on  newsprint  tories  affected,  we  intervened  and  became  made  by  the  Traffic  Department  in  behaH 
paper  from  Houston,  Tex.,  to  Northeast  ^  party  of  record.  We  are  now  awaiting  of  publishers  located  in  the  Southwestern  tet- 
Texas  cities  from  30c.  per  100  pounds  to  word  of  assignment  of  the  time  and  place  ritory  for  the  establishment  of  Class  4255 
4354c.  per  1()0  pounds,  the  basis  formerly  in  for  the  hearing  of  the  issues  involved.  rating  on  cores,  in  less  than  carload  lots, 


ager,  who  filed  the  first  complaint.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  broadened  investigation  has  now  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 


Ex  Parte  115 — Matter  of  Increased  Rates  ■<554c.  per  100  pounds,  the  basis  formerly  in 


and  Charges,  1934 


rating  on  cores,  in  less  than  carload  lots. 


This  is  an  ex  parte  proceeding  ordered  by  Texas-Louisiana  Tariff  Bureau  and  ad- 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Aug-  '‘s'd  members  in  the  Sute  of  Texas 


Rates  ON  NEWSPRINT  PAPER  ViA  "hen  destined  to  points  in  Minnesota,  Wis 


South  Atlantic  Ports  to  Southeast¬ 
ern  Territory. 


consin  and  the  upper  Peninsula  of  MichigsR 
Data  to  support  our  contentions  was  worked 


ust,  1934,  as  a  result  of  petition  filed  by  the  *1T**]!*^  action.  Due  to  the  efforts  ^  proposal  of  the  Southern  railroads  to  submitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the 


railroads  of  the  United  States  for  an  in-  publishers  interested  and  in  common  increase  the  rates  and  add  handling  charges  Southwestern  Freight  Committee,  St.  Louis. 


,  #  .  ,  .  „  -  'aU  aI.  '  a  a.  aI.  j  •  IIIC  tfliu  «UU  liailUllIlK  LOdlKCa  - -  - - O  — -  -  .  .  . 

crease  in  freright  rates  on  specific  commodi-  mtersts  the  proposed  increase  was  shipments  of  newsprint  paper  imported  ^o.,  for  consideration.  At  this  writing  « 


ties,  including  newsprint  paper,  in  an  amount  cancelled. 


Wit  aui|^iiictii9  wt  ^a^cr  iiiipuTlcu  - - '  .  ~  i  \ 

from  Europe,  Canada  and  Newfoundland  no_  advice  as  to  what  the  outcome 


sufficient  to  produce  $170,000,000  yearly  to  Approval  of  the  proposal  would  have  re-  ,1,^  states  of  Alabama.  application  will  be.  If  granted,  freigbl 


offset  in  part  alleged  additional  costs  im-  causing  abandonment  of  the  present  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Tennes-  "‘c  reductions  will  occur. 


posed  upon  them  by  New  Deal  policies  ap-  of  handling  newsprint  at  a  saving  by  ’  canceling  the  present  import  basis 


proximately  $360,000,000  per  year.  It  is  and  the  reversion  to  higher  overland  rates  substituting  therefor  that  prescribed  by 


proposed  to  increase  the  freight  rates  on  wi‘h  a  corres^nding  large  increase  in  freight  ^^e  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 


Rates  on  Newspapers  in  Baggage  Car 
Service. 

Although  continuing  our  efforts  to  ha« 


newsprint  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  charges  for  Texas  publishers.  A  conserva-  plication  within  the  South  under  the  terms  th'  tail  carriers  serving  New  York  City  iv 


with  certain  exceptions,  10%  with  a  maxi-  estimate  of  the  savings  accruing  from  Docket  21095,  the  General  Newsprint  duce  the  rates  on  newspapers  in  baggage  os 


mum  of  3c.  per  100  pounds  which  would  cancellation  of  the  proposed  basis  places  Investigation.  Your  Traffic  Manager  and  service,  we  have  as  yet  b^n  unable  to  tSttt 
increase  the  publishers’  annual  freight  bill  by  approximately  $20,000  per  year.  ^  Fairfield,  a  member  of  the  Traffic  the  reduction.  There  were  no  further  ii 


about  $1,500,000. 

Prior  to  the  railrorads’  presentation  to  the 
Commission,  we  endeavor^  by  friendly  in¬ 
formal  proceedinggs  to  have  newsprint  ex¬ 


cepted  from  the  general  list  of  commodities  dinator  of  Transportation,  the  Eastern  rail 


Loading  Charges  on  Import  Shipments  op  Committee,  appeared  in  opposition  before  the  justments  in  the  baggage  rate  situation  • 
Newsprint  Paper  Handled  Through  Southern  Freight  Association  Rate  Commit-  which  your  Department  was  engaged. 

North  Atlantic  Ports.  tee  at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  on  February  26th.  A  At  the  request  of  one  of  our  Washing!* 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Federal  Coor-  counter  proposal  was  filed  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  D.  C.,  members,  we  were  able  to  assist  ■ 
dinator  of  Transportation,  the  Eastern  rail-  in  behalf  of  its  Southern  members.  The  (Continued  on  Pooe  110) 


At  the  request  of  one  of  our  Washing!* 
D.  C.,  members,  we  were  able  to  assist  “j 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  2  7,  1  935 


MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT  REPORT 


Follcnving  is  the  American  Nezvsl'al'er  Publishers  Association  Mechanical 
Department  report  as  submitted  bv  M’.  E.  I  fines,  manager,  to  the  convention 
(his  zi'cei'  in  Xeiv  York  City. 


Almost  without  exception,  each  imiuiry  is  an 
individual  problem  denrawding  individual  treat¬ 
ment  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  no 
little  research  is  required  to  determine  a 
«atisfactory  answer.  .\s  the  result  of  this 
activity,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before,  the 
Department  has  accumulated  valuable  tiles  of 
information  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  .\11 


of  this  information  is,  of  course,  available  t* 
any  member  by  application  to  the  Mechanics 
Department.  A  large  part  of  this  accunrolited 
information  does  not  seem  to  be  of  sufficient 
general  interest  to  warrant  the  expense  •! 
publication  in  bulletin  form. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

\N.  E.  Wl.xts.  Manager. 


Mecii.ssical  Conference 
The  attendance  at  the  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  in  -'t-  Louis  exceeded  the  best  previous 
record  by  approximately  50  per  cent.  This 
increase  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  sessions  for  the  first  time  of 
representatives  of  the  manufacturing  and  sup¬ 
ply  companies.  Of  these  trade  representatives, 
there  were  59.  After  making  the  allowance 
{or  these  non-members,  the  attendance  will 
exceeded  the  1929  record  by  25  per  cent. 

The  policy  inaugurated  last  year  of  ad¬ 
mitting  trade  representatives  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  sessions  will  be  continued  this  year.  The 
irrangement  is  that  each  company  is  allowed 
to  have  only  one  representative  in  any  one 
session.  These  representatives  are  not  ac¬ 
corded  the  privilege  of  joining  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  unless  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Chair¬ 
man.  Commercial  exhibits  will  be  allowed, 
as  usual,  but  are  not  solicited. 

Among  the  items  discussed  at  the  last 
Conference  were:  Advertising  Printing  Prob¬ 
lems,  presented  by  the  production  manager  of 
one  of  the  large  agencies;  Equipment  of  the 
Modern  Composing  Room,  to  which  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Linotype  Company  and  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation  had  been  invited  to  contri¬ 
bute;  Stereotyping  and  Presswork,  one  day 
having  been  set  aside  for  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  the  small  newspaper;  and  a 
symposium  on  Newspaper  Press  Drives,  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  three  manufacturers.  The 
bulletin  reporting  this  last  session  is  a  parti¬ 
cularly  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  newspaper  engineering. 

Another  feature  which  attracted  considerable 
attention  was  an  exhibit  of  over  300  pages  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  color.  This  showed 
that  there  had  been  a  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  color  printing  since  the 
previous  exhibit  of  1931.  There  will  probably 
be  another  exhibit  of  newspaper  printing  this 
year. 

N'i.nth  Mechanical  Co.nference 
The  Ninth  Conference  will  be  held  at 
Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  on  Monday,  Tuesday 
ind  Wednesday,  .May  27,  28  and  29.  The 
program  has  not  yet  been  completed,  but  will 
include  one  session  on  safety  in  new.spaper 
plants,  at  which  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
insurance  companies  will  be  the  chief  speaker. 
One  session  will  be  assigned  to  photo-engrav¬ 
ing,  at  which  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
stripfilm  canK-ra  and  to  the  photo-engraving 
problems  of  the  small  otiices.  There  will  also 
be  a  talk  on  the  care  of  type  metals  by  a 
speaker  from  one  of  the  type  metal  companies. 

An  innovation  this  year  will  be  four  sep¬ 
arate  and  informal  group  meetings  for  stereo- 
t.vptrs,  pressmen,  composing  room  men  and 
photo-engravers.  The  two  meetings  for  stere¬ 
otypers  and  composing  room  men  will  be  held 
On  Monday  evening,  and  the  two  meetings 
for  engravers  and  pressmen  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  evening.  Because  of  these  evening 
meetings,  it  has  been  decided  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  regular  Conference  sessions 
from  the  usual  six  to  five.  There  will  be  no 
session  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  which  will 
be  free  for  sight-seeing,  visits  to  the  news¬ 
paper  plants  and  to  the  Howard  Flint  Ink 
Co. 

Tho«  who  endured  the  heat  at  St.  Louis 
and  Pittsburgh  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
all  the  meeting  rooms  at  Hotel  Statler  are 
air-cooled,  and  that  a  roo.n  of  ample  size  is 
available  for  the  sessions,  even  if  the  attend¬ 
ance  should  materially  exceed  that  at  St. 
Louis.  The  room  rates  at  the  Statler  are  rea- 
aonable,  sUrting  at  $2.50  for  single  rooms  and 
at  $4.50  for  double  rooms.  The  management 
has  guaranteed  to  give  every  .■\.N.P..\.  mem- 
^r  a  room  at  the  price  which  he  specifies. 
The  usual  convention  railroad  rate  of  one  and 
one-third  fares  for  the  round  trip  on  the 
certilicate  plan  will  be  available,  provided  100 
certificates  are  presented  for  validation. 

Bulletins  Issued 

The  output  of  bulletins  during  the  year 
“*  been  about  normal,  both  in  quantity  and 
variety  of  content.  _ 

_  The  usual  biennial  survey  of  type  page 
sues  and  paper  roll  widths  was  reported  in 
^lletin  104,  and  included  517  newspapers, 
ftii  shows  that  the  trend  toward  the  adop- 
fion  of  8  columns,  12  ems  steadily  continues. 
Comparison  with  the  report  issued  two  years 
previously  shows  that  the  percentage  of  papers 
'“to*  8  columns,  12  ems  increased  from  74 
®  *2%  per  cent.  The  remaining  17 pi  per 
”ot  use  IS  other  sizes.  .A  column  giving 
^tual  printed  page  widths  has  been  added,  as 
■  IS  believed  that  these  data,  being  related 
**■.?**  “'tiioltage,  will  be  of  use  in  connection 
with  color  printing. 

Bulletin  107  reported  experiments  made  by 
•ct'cral  member  offices  on  the  printing  of 
Weed  pages.  That  Bulletin  108,  Effect  of 
tmospheric  Conditions  on  Newsprint,  contri- 
by  \V.  B.  Scott,  Consolidated  Paper 
rporation.  was  evidently  of  unusual  inter¬ 


est  was  indicated  by  the  number  of  requests 
for  additional  copies.  second  bulletin  on 
the  Semagraph  was  also  issued. 

A  survey  of  news  and  classified  type  used 
by  member  offices  was  reported  in  Bulletin 
116.  This  project  was  undertaken  after  dili¬ 
gent  inquiry  had  failed  to  discover  that  such 
information  was  anywhere  available.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  bulletin  was  an  abstract  of  a 
report  on  the  legibility  of  newspaper  body 
type,  published  by  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  This  covered  the  results  of  read¬ 
ing  tests  by  University  students  under  the 
direction  of  Doctor  H.  T.  Hovde. 

The  usual  quarterly  bulletins  on  newsprint 
waste  have  been  continued.  These  show  that 
percentage  figures  are  still  declining,  but  the 
reduction  during  the  last  eight  years  has  been 
so  great  that  not  much  further  accomplishment 
in  this  direction  can  be  expected.  Publishers 
are  urged,  however,  to  continue  to  watch  these 
figures  in  their  own  offices,  as  it  is  only  by 
constant  vigilance  that  they  can  be  kept  at 
a  minimum.  In  this  respect  they  are  no 
different  from  other  expense  items.  The  De¬ 
partment  is  always  glad  to  receive  from  any 
member  office  a  report  of  any  reduction  in 
newspaper  waste,  so  that  this  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  bulletins  for  the  benefit  of  other 
members. 

Space  has  also  been  given  in  the  bulletin  to 
new  devices  which  have  been  investigated 
during  the  year. 

Miscellaneous  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  items  covered  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  the  Department  eng.nges 
in  numerous  and  diverse  activities  which  can 
be  hardly  more  than  mentioned  in  an  annual 
report.  Most  important  among  these  is  the 
answering  of  specific  inquiries  from  member 
offices.  statement  of  the  mere  number  of 
these  would  not  be  impressive,  but  the  amount 
of  time  and  effort  expended  in  answering 
them  is  very  great.  If  there  were  any  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  duplication  in  these 
inquiries,  some  of  them  could  be  answered 
by  a  series  of  form  letters,  but  experience  has 
.shown  that  this  is  entirely  impracticable. 


Many  Pending  Bills  Would  Affect 

ers,  A,N.P,A,  Committee  Warns 


Papi 


'  HE  committee  on  Federal  laws,  contained  in  the  present  Act,  and  if  enact^ 

reporting  this  week  to  the  meeting  Precipitate  questions  o  I 

r  *1.  \  •  V  r»  i-f  i  ®  Dortance  as  those  created  by  the  present  law 

of  the  -American  Newspaper  Publishers  the  Bill  will  be  giver 


Association  in  Xew  York  City,  warned 
publishers  that  at  least  ten  pieces  of 
pending  legislation  in  Washington 
would  affect  the  newspaper  business 
adversely,  and  stressed  the  need  for  co 


the  Report  of  the  Daily  Newspaper  Code 
Committee. 

Violation  of  Fourth  .-kMENDiiENT 
There  is  one  point  to  which  your  attention 
should  be  called  which  is  a  common  charac- 


operation  in  combating  these  legislative  ^eristic  of  all  New  Deal  regulatory  and  licen¬ 
sing  legislation.  It  is  the  requirement  that 
upon  request  of  any  agency  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  access  rmist  be  given  to  books,  papers, 
records  and  anything  else  the  government 
desires.  The  i>enalty  for  refusing  such  a 
request  to  go  on  a  fishing  expedition  into 
one’s  affairs  is  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both. 

_  .  .  .  . . .  Such  a  {irovision  will  be  found  in  ^  the 

The  complete  report  of  the  federal  Wagner  bill,  the  Copeland  bill,  the  new  NRA 
ws  committee  follows:  bill  and  the  AAA 

referred  to  more  particularly  in  discussion 


efforts. 

In  particular,  unsatisfactory  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  social  legislation  plans  and 
the  Wagner  labor  disputes  bill,  are 
touched  upon,  with  the  extension  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  up  for 
discussion  l-.y  a  special  code  committee. 


laws  committee  follows : 

Innumerable  measures  affecting  the  daily 
newspaper  publishing  bu‘^iness  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  present  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  many  others  were  considered  during 
the  last  session  which  did  not  close  until  the 
present  year  was  well  under  way. 

Your  Committee  on  Federal  Laws  has  been 
constantly  alert  to  protect  the  best  interests 
of  newspapers,  and  has  entered  opposition  to 
much  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Extension  of  the  N.  I.  R.  A. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Harrison  of  Mississippi  providing 
for  the  extension  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  for  a  further  period  of  two 
years.  L'nless  this  or  some  other  similar 
legislation  should  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gres,  the  present  N.  I.  R.  .-\.  will  expire  on 
June  16.  1935. 

VV’hile  the  Harrison  Bill  modifies  the  present 
.\ct,  it  proposes  to  extend  some  of  the  powers 


A.N.P.A.  MECHANICAL  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 


Following  is  the  report  of  the 
Mechanical  Committee  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
annual  meeting  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel.  New  York  City,  this  week.  It 
stresses  the  value  of  the  mechanical 
bulletins  as  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of 
this  nine-year-old  department. 

This  is  the  complete  report : 

The  Mechanical  Department  is  now  in  its 
ninth  year,  and  it  may  be  said  in  all  fairness 
that  its  accomplishments  have  amply  justified 
its  existence  and  have  demonstrated  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  pioneers  who  advocated  its  estab¬ 
lishment. 

The  bulletins  which  it  has  issued  are  the 
chief  source — almost  the  only  source — of 
technical  information  on  newspaper  printing 
now  available. 

Its  annual  mechanical  conferences,  the  ninth 
of  which  will  be  held  this  year,  have  given 
the  newspaper  mech.Tnical  men  the  only  op¬ 
portunity  they  have  ever  had  a  assembling  for 
discussion  of  their  common  problems. 

Its  four-year  study  of  newsprint  and  news 
ink  in  collaboration  with  the  Government 
Printing  Office  laboratory  has  given  publishers 
and  pressmen  their  only  reliable,  scientific 
information  on  these  two  basic  materials. 

Its  contacts  with  sister  organizations  have 
been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  publishers.  The 
outstanding  example  is  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Newspaper  Printing,  representing  the  A.N.P.A. 
and  -A.-A.A.A.,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
improve  the  printing  of  agency  advertising. 

Its  service  to  member  offices  in  connection 
with  individual  problems  has  evoked  many 
enthusiastic  letters  of  commendation. 

The  savings  to  publishers  resulting  from  it* 
campaign  to  reduce  the  costly  item  of  news¬ 
print  waste  and  to  improve  the  methods  of 
transporting  and  handling  roll  paper  have  ag¬ 
gregated  many  times  the  entire  cost  of  operat¬ 
ing  the  Department. 

Although  those  responsible  for  the  De¬ 
partment’s  activities  may  feel  a  pardonable 
pride  in  this  list,  they  keenly  realize  that  a 
much  longer  list  of  unsolved  problems  could 
easily  be  prepared.  The  answers  to  many  of 
these  problems  can  be  found  only  by  patient 
investigation  and  experiment,  which  cannot 
be  attempted  on  the  Department’s  present 
limitd  budget.  The  expenditure  in  any  year 
has  been  only  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
newspaper  revenue  or  operating  costs.  Many 
comparisons  might  be  made,  but  one  on  the 
basis  of  newsprint  will  suffice.  The  Depart¬ 


ment’s  annual  expenditure  has  never  equalled 
even  one  cent  per  ton  of  newsprint  consumed. 

This  Committee  has  continued  its  super¬ 
vision  of  the  management  and  activities  of  the 
Mechanical  Department  throughout  the  year, 
in  accordance  with  its  usual  functions. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  was  re¬ 
duced  during  the  year  by  the  resignation  of 
two  members;  one  because  of  his  dissociation 
with  a  member  paper  and  the  other,  Mr. 
George  H.  Carter,  due  to  his  resignation  as 
Public  Printer. 

The  8th  .Annual  Mechanical  Conference  was 
held  during  June  in  St.  Louis,  where  the 
new  plants  of  the  Globe-Democrat  and  the 
Star  gave  an  added  attraction.  The  sessions 
included  special  attention  to  the  problems  of 
the  smaller  newspaper  offices  and  the  variouc 
discussions  and  addresses  covered  topics  of 
general  interest  to  all  offices.  The  attendance, 
which  considerably  exceeded  that  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  year,  included  for  the  first  time  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  concerns  which  manufacture 
equipment  generally  used  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Numerous  letters  were  received  from 
members  who  attended  this  Conference  com¬ 
menting  on  the  quality  of  its  program  and  the 
advantages  which  they  received  from  their 
being  present. 

This  spring’s  Mechanical  Conference  will 


of  these  measures  on  the  floor. 

The  Thirty  Hour  Week  Bill 
Legislation  providing  for  a  thirty  hour 
week  for  all  persons  employed  in  establish¬ 
ments  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  producing 
articles  or  commodities,  except  executives  and 
superintendents  and  their  personal  and  im¬ 
mediate  clerical  assistants  was  again  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  present  session. 

Harvey  J.  Kelly  and  Elisha  Hanson  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  hearings  on  this  Bill  in  behalf 
of  the  .A.N.P..\.,  presented  oral  argument  and 
filed  brief  in  opposition.  Copy  of  the  brief, 
published  in  Federal  I.aws  Bulletin  No.  6384 
of  February  27th.  outlined  in  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  manner  the  basis  of  our  opposition 
to  this  legislation.  Subsequently  the  Bill  was 
favorably  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  Wac.ner  Labor  Disputes  Bill 
One  of  the  most  obnoxious  proposals  con¬ 
tained  in  pending  legisJation  is  the  Wagner 
Labor  Disputes  Bill,  S.  1958.  This  measure 
goes  much  further  than  a  similar  bill  which 
failed  of  passage  in  the  last  Congress,  and 
while  its  alleged  purpose  is  to  effect  equality 
of  bargaining  power  between  emjdoyers  and 
employees,  its  effect  would  be,  if  enacted,  to 
precipitate  absolute  inequality.  Employers 
would  have  no  voice  in  the  matter  of  their 
relationships  with  employees,  but  would  be 
made  subservient  to  a  political  board  of  three, 
whose  findings  of  fact  could  not,  under  the 
terms  of  the  measure,  be  reviewed  by  the 
courts.  This  board  would  be  given  unre¬ 
stricted  authority  to  promulgate  rule*  and 
regulations  for  its  work,  and  would  be  given 
superior  jurissliction  over  all  boards  and 
agencies  “as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
established  by  agreement,  code  or  law  to  deal 
with  labor  disputes.”  The  bill  prohibit*  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices,  the  only  unfair  practices 
defined  being  those  of  employers.  The  Board 
is  also  authorized  to  enforce  the  majority  rule 
for  the  entire  unit  of  the  industry,  and  may 
conduct  proceedings  without  regard  to  the 
rules  of  evidence  prevailing  in  courts  of  law 
or  equity.  Further,  while  employers  are 
bound  by  the  Board’s  action  against  them, 
employees  are  not  so  bound  to  obey  any  order 
of  the  Board  not  to  their  liking. 

-At  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Messrs.  Han¬ 
son  and  Kelly  again  appeared  in  behalf  of  the 
.A.  N.  P.  A.,  filed  brief  and  presented  oral 
argument. 

The  Pure  Food,  Drugs  and  Cosmetics  Bill 
This  Bill,  S.  5,  introduced  by  Senator  Cope- 


be  held  in  Detroit  on  May  27,  28  and  29. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  sessions,  the  land  on  the  opening  day  of  the  present  session, 
program  will  include  special  evening  groups  'S  a  successor  to  the  so-called  Tngwell  Bills 
where  informal  discussions  will  cover  the  prob-  introduced  in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 


lems  of  the  individual  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ments.  It  is  felt  that  the  personal  relation¬ 
ships  developed  through  these  informal  gath¬ 
erings  will  add  considerably  to  the  value  of 
attendance  at  this  forthcoming  Conference. 


Since  its  introduction  it  has  been  revised 
many  times  but  has  not  included  the  amend¬ 
ments  urged  to  such  legislation  by  Resolution 
of  our  last  Convention. 

Beginning  March  2nd,  a  sub-committee  of 


This  Department  issued  during  the  year  Senate  Commerce  Committee  held  hearings 


the  usual  number  of  Mechanical  Bulletins 
covering  a  variety  of  subjects. 

The  Mechanical  Department  operated  again 
during  the  past  year  under  its  reduced  budget 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  con¬ 
tinued  to  render  service  and  information  to 
member  offices  on  their  mechanical  problems 
which  exceeded  many  times  over  the  moderate 
cost  of  operating  this  Department. 

Respectfully  submitted,  m 

S.  H.  Kauffmann,  Chairman. 
W.  L.  Fanning,  Vice-Chairman. 
A.  H.  Bums  John  W.  Park 

John  E.  Martin  Chas.  Reber 

Walter  Ogden  Frank  Smith 

F.  C.  Palmer  W.  W.  Warfel 

,E.  R.  Whitiod 


on  the  Bill,  at  which  the  -A.  N.  P.  A.  ap¬ 
peared,  filed  brief  and  presented  oral  argu¬ 
ment,  stating  that  while  the  Association  was 
wholly  opposed  to  false  or  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  was  nevertheless  also  opposed 
to  enactment  of  the  Copeland  Bill  without 
proper  amendment  of  the  advertising  sections. 
Brief  filed  by  the  .Association  was  subsequently 
published  in  Federal  Laws  Bulletin  No. 
6395,  of  March  15th. 

On  March  22nd  the  bill  was  reported  out 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  and  placed  on 
tiie  Senate  Calendar.  Later  it  was  removed 
to  the  Calendar  for  unfinished  business  and 
after  debate  of  a  week  or  more  was  placed 
back  on  the  Senate  Calendar  where  it  now 
rests. 

{Continued  on  page  111) 
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EDITORS  ASK  BAR’S  AID  ON  TRIAL  ABUSES 


A.P.  Commended,  Radio  Scored,  in  Fight  on  News  Property  Rights — Patterson  Re-elected,  Three 

Directors  Retire — Critical  Note  Emphasized 


The  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  bared  its  collective 
breast  to  criticism  of  newspaper  prac¬ 
tices  from  within  and  without  its  ranks 
at  the  13th  annual  convention  held  in 
Washington,  U.  C.,  last  week.  Most 
of  the  shafts  were  hurled  in  executive 
session  or  at  meetings  with  the  President 
and  other  national  leaders,  and  report¬ 
ers  were  present  merely  as  listeners. 
Fewer  resolutions  were  presented  than 
at  most  of  the  Society's  sessions;  not 
all  of  them  were  adopted,  and  the 
A.S.X.E.  expressions  looked  toward  co¬ 
operation  between  press  and  bar  to 
avoid  rei)etition  of  the  Hauptmann  trial 
hippodroming,  and  condemned  the  co¬ 
operative  effort  of  radio  stations  to 
break  down  the  principle  of  property 
right  in  news. 

President  Grove  Patterson,  Toledo 
Blade,  was  re-elected,  as  were  all  other 
officers  except  Treasurer  E.  S.  Beck, 
Chicaoo  Tribune,  who  asked  that  he  be 
replaced  on  the  board  of  directors  after 
13  years’  continuous  service.  Other 
directors  who  requested  the  Society  to 
give  their  places  to  new  men  were 
Casper  S.  Yost,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  and  Walter  M.  Harrison,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and  Times.  Roy 
Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star,  resigned  as 
a  director.  Mr.  Yost,  founder  and 
first  president,  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  despite  his  wish  to  be 
relieved,^  and  begins  a  new  three-year 
term  with  E.  K.  Bixby,  Springfield 
(Mo.)  News-Leader;  Dwight  Marvin, 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record,  Donald  J.  Sterl¬ 
ing.  Portland  Evening  Journal,  and  J. 
Charles  Poe,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
News.  Mr.  Poe  fills  the  unexpired 
term  of  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Marvin  was 
elected  treasurer,  to  succeed  Mr.  Beck, 
and  other  officers  were  returned  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First  vice-president,  Marvin  H. 
Creager,  Milwaukee  Journal;  second 
vice-president,  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer, 
Buffalo  News;  secretary,  Millard  V. 
Atwood,  Gannett  Newspapers,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Press  Club  was  com¬ 
mended  in  a  lesolution  for  its  extension 
of  hospitality  to  the  Society  and  for  the 
splendid  entertainment  it  furnished  Fri¬ 
day  evening. 

Four  other  resolutions  concerned 
prominrat  editors  and  publishers  who 
have  died  cince  last  year.  Adolph  S. 
Ochs  was  not  a  member  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Roberts,  as  chairman  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  committee  pointed  out,  but  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  .Veil'  Vork  Times  staff  have 
l)een  for  many  years  and  the  committee 
concurred  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
Society  express  its  sentiments  upon  the 
death  of  “such  an  outstanding  figure  in 
-American  journalism”  The  resolution, 
adopted  by  a  standing  vote,  follows : 

“Where.\s.  in  the  death  of  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  'New  York 
Times,  the  newspaper  profession  has 
lost  one  of  its  outstanding  leaders ;  a 
man  who  has  made  an  ineffable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  advancement  of  the 
highest  type  of  journalism  and  devel¬ 
oped  a  newspaper  which  is  a  daily  ex¬ 
emplar  of  the  ethics  of  this  Society  and 
a  practitioner  of  sound  journalism,  and 
one  whose  last  utterance  expressed  his 
ideal  that  his  newspaper  should  be  ‘an 
institution  charged  with  a  high  public 
duty ..  .entirely  free  of  ulterior  influ¬ 
ence,  and  unselfishly  devoted  to  the 
public  welfare  without  regard  to  in¬ 
dividual  advantage  or  ambition,  the 
claim  of  party  politics  or  the  voice  of 
religious  or  personal  prejudice  or  predi¬ 
lection.’  and 

“VVherf.as,  the  death  of  Mr.  Ochs 
constitutes  a  loss  not  only  to  the  field 
in  which  he  lalxired  so  ardently  and 
successfully,  but  also  removes  from  this 
earthly  sphere  a  man  of  the  highest  in¬ 
tegrity.  the  finest  qualities  of  friendship 
and  rugged  character,  and  who  was,  in 
its  broadest  and  finest  sense,  a  citizen 
of  the  world ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 
“Resolved,  That  the  American  So¬ 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


ciety  of  Newspajicr  Editors  in  these 
resolutions  express  the  irreparable  loss 
felt  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Ochs,  and 
convey  to  the  members  of  his  family 
and  to  his  associates  on  the  New  York 
Times  our  deep  sympathy.” 

To  Willis  J.  -Abbot,  late  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  a 
founder  of  the  Society,  tribute  was  paid 
by  Casper  S.  A’ost  as  follows : 

“Journalism  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  figures  and  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  one  of 
its  most  valued  members  when  Willis 


fields  of  usefulness  so  open  to  it  and  vis¬ 
ioned  the  ideals  of  professional  service 
to  which  it  might  contribute-  Early  in 
the  life  of  the  Society  he  became  one  of 
its  board  of  directors  and  thereafter 
served  constantly  as  a  highly  respected 
counselor  and  guide  in  the  development 
of  the  organization-  Always  he  was  a 
tower  of  strength  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Society  and  always  he  sought 
earnestly  to  promote  high  standards  of 
journalism.  He  made  an  impress  upon 
the  organization  that  will  be  lasting 
and  we  can  say  with  all  sincerity  that 


Directors  of  the  A.  S.  N.  E.  met  informally  between  sessions.  Left  to  right, 
front  row,  Marvin  H.  Creager,  Milwaukee  journal,  first  vice-president;  Grove 
Patterson,  Toledo  Blade,  president;  Edward  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune,  retiring 
as  director  and  treasurer  after  13  years’  continuous  sen  ice.  Rear  row,  M.  A , 
-Atwood,  Gannett  Newspapers,  secretary;  Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  Times;  Roy 
Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star;  A.  H,  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  News,  second  vice- 

president, 

John  -Abbot  passed  into  the  beyond,  we  have  been  made  better  by  his  pres- 
He  had  an  extraordinary  and  varied  ence  among  us. 

career  with  an  experience  profound  in  “Because  of  all  of  these  considera- 
its  contributions  of  knowledge  to  the  tions  the  American  Society  of  News- 
storehouse  of  his  vigorus  mind.  But  iiaper  Editors  in  convention  assembled 
all  his  experience  and  all  his  knowledge  hereby  expresses  its  profound  regret 
were  acquired  in  the  pursuit  of  his  be-  for  his  passing,  its  deep  sense  of  per- 
loved  profession  in  which  he  found  full  sonal  and  collective  loss,  and  pays  this 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  qualities  parting  tribute  to  his  admirable  qualities 
of  personality.  To  say  that  he  adorned  as  a  man,  as  a  loyal  friend,  and  as  a 
journalism  would  be  but  a  trite  expres-  devoted  worker  in  the  field  of  jour- 
sion  of  an  obvious  fact ;  rather  would  nalism.” 

we  sav  that  journalism  adorned  him.  Standing  in  silence,  the  Society  hon- 
filled  him  with  the  radiant  glow  of  high  ored  the  late  Albert  W.  Cummins,  editor 
purpose  and  immaculate  principles,  of  the  ll'ilmington  (Del.)  Morning 
made  him  a  Galahad  of  practical  ideal-  News,  and  the  late  E.  J.  Ottaway  Port 
ism,  an  exemplar  of  the  best  and  purest  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald. 

-Standards  of  life  and  service.  Few  men  Better  reptirting  of  celebrated  criminal 
in  our  expansive  vocation  have  had  so  trials  was  advocated  by  the  Society,  in 
many  points  of  conUct  with  the  world  the  following  resolution,  adopted  with- 
at  large  as  he,  few  have  had  the  ac-  out  debate ; 

quaintance,  the  confidence,  the  friendship  “AA  HEa{E.\s,  Much  criticism  has  been 
of  as  many  of  the  great,  not  only  in  directed  against  some  American  news- 
America  but  in  almost  every  land  be-  pajicrs  for  their  handling  of  the  Haupt- 
yond  the  sea,  and  none  of  these  can  say  mann^  trial ;  and 

that  he  ever  betrayed  a  confidence  or  “AV  he.reas,  Many  of  the  acts  corn- 

misused  a  friendship.  In  common  with  plained  of  were  attributable  to  the  con- 
all  of  us  his  experience  with  human  life  duct  and  practices  of  the  lawyers  en- 
in  all  its  darker  as  well  as  its  brighter  gaged  in  the  case;  and 
phases  made  impress  upon  his  mind  that  ■■AV^ERE.^s,  The  .American  Society  of 
too  often  was  far  from  pleasing,  but  Newspaper  Editors  heretofore  has  indi- 
he  never  became  a  cynic,  never  lost  the  cated  its  disapproval  of  a  practice  some¬ 
sweetness  and  kindness  of  his  diposi-  times  referred  to  as  ‘trial  by  newspapers,’ 
tion,  never  lost  his  faith  in  man  and  in  covering  court  cases;  and 
God.  From  first  to  last  he  was  a  “AVueoteas,  The  Society  in  the  past 
Christian  gentleman,  a  gallant  knight  of  has  brought  about  a  better  understand- 
jcurnalism  without  fear  and  without  re-  ing  between  the  bar  and  press  by  co- 
proach.  From  the  beginning  of  this  cjierative  effort  with  the  comrnittee  of 
Society  he  was  one  of  its  most  active  the  press  and  bar  of  the  American  Bar 
members.  .Association;  and 

“He  grasped  the  nossibilities  of  such  an  “AA'^hereas,  The  present  seems  an  op- 
organization  of  editors,  saw  the  broad  portune  time  to  give  consideration  to 


formulating  a  program  that  might  serve 
as  a  guide  to  overcome  objections  to 
proper  newspaper  coverage  of  court 
cases;  now  therefore  be  it 
“Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
-American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  ap- 
lK)int  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  like 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  draft  a  set  of  standards  which 
may  be  accepted  as  a  guide  in  covering 
court  cases,  with  the  end  in  view  of 
overcoming  unjustified  criticism  of 
proper  action  by  newspapers  in  report-  P 
ing  court  proceedings;  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  this  committee  shall  do  noth¬ 
ing  m  any  way  to  infringe  upon  freedom 
of  the  press,  or  to  yield  in  any  respect 
to  any  proposal  that  does  not  contem¬ 
plate  full  and  free  access  to  all  court 
proceedings;  and  be  it  further 
“Resolved,  That  the  conclusions  of 
this  committee,  if  arrived  at  prior  to  the 
next  convention  of  this  society,  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  president  and  board  of 
directors  thereof,  for  such  action  as  they 
shall  deem  proper.” 

The  radio  resolution,  as  usual,  pro¬ 
voked  discussion.  It  follows: 

“Resolvtj),  That  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  assembled  in 
A\’ashington  for  its  annual  convention, 
declare  its  disapproval  of  the  action  of 
the  National  -Association  of  Broadcasten 
in  undertaking  to  finance  a  court  fight 
*0  break  down  property  rights  in  news 
as  developed  through  the  years  by  news- 
lapers  and  press  associations ;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  this  Society  give  to 
the  -Associated  Press  a  vote  of  approvil 
for  the  well  directed  effort  it  is  making 
in  the  case  of  Station  KVOS  to  outlaw 
piracy  of  news  as  practiced  by  those 
radio  stations  rebroadcasting  published 
information  without  the  consent  of  those 
who  pay  for  gathering  the  news  and  its 
distribution.” 

Several  members  discussed  the  reso¬ 
lution,  but  none  of  the  old  antipatl^ 
to  the  radio  as  a  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation  appeared.  One  member  char¬ 
acterized  the  resolution  as  “merely  a 
support  of  the  laws  you  have  in  every 
state  against  ordinary  theft,”  another 
recalled  advice  he  had  received  from 
an  -A.S.N.E.  member  some  years  ago- 
“dont  fight  the  radio.  home  and 
buv  a  station." 

•  AVe  did.” 

After  brief  discussion,  a  resolution 
condemning  Huey  Long  and  congratn- 
ating  the  press  of  I^uisiana  on  its  fight 
for  the  basic  principles  of  press  fre^ 
dom,  was  tabled.  Several  members 
tielieved  that  the  resolution  would  merely 
“further  advertise  a  consummate  jackass 
and  political  tomtit.” 

One  editor  declared  that  press  “fre^ 
dom  is  no  longer  in  danger  in  the 
United  States,  and  Louisiana  is  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  United  States.” 

The  implied  criticism  of  newspaper 
practice  in  the  resolution  which  seeks 
co-operative  reform  of  courtroom  im¬ 
porting  was  more  evident  in  other 
phases  of  the  convention’s  discussions. 

Pictures,  for  instance.  The  member¬ 
ship  did  its  best  to  avoid  getting  into  fte 
AA'irephoto  imbroglio,  realizing  that  h 
would  be  thoroughly  aired  at  the  A”, 
meeting,  but  it  did  break,  incidentally, 
into  the  discussion  of  “News  and  Pic¬ 
tures — Cameraman  vs.  Reporter.” 

“To  talk  about  the  value  of  picture 
would  ^  very  much  like  asking  AVag- 
ner  how  he  wrote  his  operas  or  Ca*^ 
how  he  sang  so  well.”  cornmentw 
Malcolm  AV.  Bingay,  Detroit  Fnt 
Press,  in  opening  the  discussion. 

“The  only  concrete  thing  that  I  car 
offer  on  the  problem  of  pictures  is  tto 
with  the  accepted  understanding  of  w 
news  value  of  pictures,  we  have  to  b^ 
developing  a  technique  among  our  ^ 
tographers,  the  creation  of  a  new  1^ 
in  the  newspaper  business.  The  id® 
modern  newspaper  photographer  has  gd 
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Looks  like  a  6sh  story.  William  Allen  White,  Emporia  Gazette  (left),  has 
the  floor  and  an  appreciative  audience  in  Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  former  Senator  Henry  J.  Allen,  of  Wichita,  Kan. 
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to  be  both  an  artist  and  a  fighter.  He 
has  to  have  that  all-seeing  eye  of  the 
reporter  in  our  popular  fiction  maga- 
lines.  He  has  to  have  the  genius  for 
composition  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the 
speed  and  stamina  of  Jack  Dempsey,  the 
patience  of  an  American  taxpayer  and 
the  endurance  of  a  political  fallacy. 
Create  such  a  synthesis  of  a  human 
bong  and  put  him  on  your  photographic 
staff,  and  he  may  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  good  editor  to  get  art.” 

Another  concrete  Bingay  suggestion 
was  this: 

“Some  years  in  Detroit,  a  prominent 
man  was  mixed  up  in  one  of  those  love 
balm  suits  which  are  now  being  slowly 
outlawed  in  Indiana  and  New  York, 
and  I  hope,  other  states.  We  knew  it 
was  a  blackmail  scheme.  He  was  one 
of  our  most  prominent  citizens.  So  I 
got  a  photograph  of  the  lawyer  in  the 
case  and  I  ran  a  half-column  picture 
of  this  ‘Lottie  Deeflicker’  who  was 
starting  the  suit,  with  a  three-column 
cut  of  the  lawyer.  He  was  horrified, 
even  talked  of  suing  me  for  libel.  I 
asked  how  he  could  sue  me  for  libel 
if  there  was  nothing  libelous  about  the 
picture,  which  really  made  him  a  hand¬ 
some  fellow.  The  intangible  thought 
that  he  was  the  prominent  figure  in  that 
thing  got  to  the  public  very  quickly.” 

Mr.  Bingay  also  suggested  that  the 
real  news  in  the  Morgan-midget  episode 
last  year  at  Washington  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  name  and  picture  of  the  press 
agmt  who  arranged  the  stunt.  He  dis¬ 
claimed  Wief  that  the  real  genius  of 
the  occasion  had  yet  been  discovered. 

“The  candid  camera  is  also  begitming 
to  play  a  vital  part  in  getting  that  inti¬ 
mate  touch.  Again,  we  have  borrowed 
from  England  in  recent  months  or  the 
last  year  or  two  their  technique  of  dis¬ 
play.  Some  of  our  newspapers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  imitate  it  without  really  trying 
to  understand  that  behind  it  is  a  great 
tradition  of  craftsmanship  worked  out 
in  the  composing  room  rather  than 
from  the  copy  desk.  They  have  that 
airy  touch,  open  appearance,  to  their 
papers  that  will  be  a  tremendous  help 
to  the  American  newspapers  as  we 
learn  the  technique  of  it  They  have 


son  so  that  the  American  public  will 
read  them  instead  of  passing  them  over 


Mr.  Blanchard  described  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Gannett  newspapers  with 
reporter-photographers,  tracing  to  the 
picture  enthusiasm  of  Frank  E.  Tripp, 
Gannett  general  manager.  They  use  a 
small  camera,  with  a  film  on  which  36 
shots  can  be  made,  capable  of  great 
enlargement.  Some  reporters  who  be¬ 
came  expert  achieved  surprisingly  good 
results,  he  said. 

“Drawbacks  included  the  slow  dark 
room  process,”  Mr.  Blanchard  reported. 
“Twenty  minutes  to  develop  and  20 
more  to  dry  was  the  average.  Some 
reporters  could  not  get  the  knack  of 
handling  the  camera  at  once  and 
brought  in  scores  of  chinless  women, 
headless  men  and  tipsy  buildings.  Much 
film  was  wasted,  because  if  one  picture 
was  wanted,  the  entire  film  had  to  be 
ripped  from  the  camera  and  soused  in 
its  bath.  Regular  cameramen,  con¬ 
sciously  or  not,  manning  the  dark  rooms, 
were  unable  always  to  bring  out  the 
clearest  possible  images  on  experi¬ 
mental  films.  One  Gannet  city  obtained 
remarkable  results,  Elmira,  the  heme 
city  of  Mr.  Tripp,  and  results  were  due 
partly  to  him  and  equally  to  a  young 
photographer  genius  who  patiently  in¬ 
structed  reporters.  Through  the  experi¬ 
ments  it  is  possible  that  a  new  midget 
camera  will  be  developed,  using  tiny 
glass  plates. 

“If  you  are  interested  in  purely  tech¬ 
nical  matters,  the  camera  supplied 
Gannet  reporters  was  the  baby  Zeiss 


Swapping  yarns.  John  S.  Knight,  Akron  Beacon-Journal  (left),  listens  while 
Casper  S.  Yost,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  founder  of  the  Society,  recalls 
that  John  D.  Rariden,  Canton  (O.)  Repository,  worked  with  him  years  ago  in 
St.  Louis,  and  Joseph  K.  Vodrey,  also  of  Canton  Repository,  harkens  to  the 

gossip. 

and  just  looking  at  the  headlines.”  Eikomat.  Tests  indicated  the  Agfa 

Calling  “cock-eyed,  or  at  least  slant-  Ansco  fine  grain  plenachrom  film  gave 
eyed,”  the  Chinese  proverb  that  one 
picture  is  worth  10,()00  words,  L.  R. 

Blanchard,  executive  editor  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  6*  Chronicle, 
decried  the  great  flood  of  worthless 
illustration  that  is  offered  American 
newspapers.  Some  super  A.A.A.,  he 
said,  would  do  the  newspaper  world  a 
great  service  by  plowing  tmder  90  out 
of  100  pictures — and  plowing  them  deep. 

Wire  transmission  added  nothing  to 
the  value  of  a  picture,  he  had  found, 
and  doubled  a  newspaper’s  engraving 
cost  and  art  space  because  the  picture 
editor  felt  that  he  had  to  use  pictures 
that  reached  him  by  wire. 

News  pictures,  he  believed  should 
have  four  qualities — timeliness,  action, 
quality,  and  beauty.  Timeliness  did  not 


the  happy  faculty  of  dropping  a  decora-  mean  that  a  picture  had  to  be  taken  to- 
tive  picture  into  the  story  and  that  will  day — if  it  is  associated  with  the  day's 
he  dweloped.  We  are  in  an  age  of  news,  it  may  have  lain  in  the  morgue 
transition,  with  old  forms  breaking  up  for  many  years  awaiting  its  mate, 
and  new  ideas  coming  in.  Nothing  is  Action  tells  the  story.  Quality  is  the 
yet  factual.  I  haven’t  seen  a  newspaper  technical  rating — clarity  and  reproduc- 
in  the  United  States  that  has  yet  caught  five  value.  Beauty  alone  may  be  the 
what  is  coming.  We  have  all  got  to  excuse  for  printing  a  photograph.  The 
work  toward  that  happy  combination  combination,  he  said,  is  found  less  often 
of  a  new  art  form,  combined  with  a  new  than  the  pearl  in  an  oyster. 

*ype  idea,  tying  them  up  together  and  Reporters  can  be  taught  to  make  good 
™«ing  the  pages  more  decorative,  more  pictures,  Mr.  Blanchard  believes.  A 
as  we  develop  our  art  reporter  who  takes  an  interest  in  his 
P^tbilities,  thank  (Sod  the  copyreaders  camera  has  a  background  that  the  ordin- 
jjw  the  reporters  will  be  forced  to  keep  ary  photographer  must  acqtiire  by  pain- 
ro«r  stories  within  the  bounds  of  rea-  ful  and  profane  experience. 


Sir  Wilmott  Lewis,  veteran  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
gently  chided  the  press  of  America  and 
England  before  the  Society’s  closed  ses¬ 
sion. 

✓ 

the  best  results.  We  have  used  East¬ 
man  Pantomic  super-sensitive  and  the 
Verichrome,  a  slower  product,  with 
individual  developers  for  each.  The 
Eastman  Vollenda  camera  is  more  of  a 
camera  than  the  Eikomat  and  is  slightly 
more  expensive.  It  calls  for  more  ad¬ 
justments  than  the  Eikomat. 

“Beginners  were  told  first  to  snap 
three  pictures  of  each  subject,  varying 
lens  opening  and  checking  distance  care¬ 
fully.  Progress  varied  with  the  individ¬ 
ual,  and  no  general  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  could  be  carried  out. 

“It  appeared  best  to  break  in  the  cub 
photographers  as  the  city  editor  breaks 
in  new  reporters.  He  gives  assign¬ 
ments  and  suggests  what  he  desires. 
He  warns  against  emergencies. 

“Naturally,  the  backbone  of  news¬ 
paper  art  is  the  regular  camera  man, 
with  a  machine  that  can  be  used  day  or 
night  and  under  all  conditions.  The 
little  camera  can’t  replace  the  big  one. 
It  is  not  fast  enough  for  rapid  action. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  La 
Stampa,  published  in  Turin,  Italy,  has 
adopted  the  small  camera  to  an  extent 
not  yet  attempted  in  this  country.  It 
has  equipped  every  reporter,  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  small,  high-powered 
candid  cameras.  They  are  expected  to 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 


Frank  J.  Haase,  New  York  Daily  News, 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  E.  H.  Harris, 


I,  may  be  talking  pictures  with  E.  S.  Beck, 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  and  Item. 
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BORAH  WARNS  FREE  PRESS  OF  PERILS 

Enactment  of  Sedition  Laws  To  Repress  Un American  Thinking  Endangers  Entire  System  of 
Democracy — Simonds  Fears  European  War  Unless  Trade  Barriers  Fall 


Two  remarkable  addresses  following  measures  loose  and  vague  definitions 
the  banquet  concluded  the  Society’s  joined  to  a  discretionary  power,  sup- 
meeting.  Frank  H.  Simonds  drew  a  ported  by  spies  and  provocators,  give 
gloomy  picture  of  peace  possibilities  in  us  a  glimpse  of  a  system  foreign  to 
Europe,  declaring  that  peace  depended  every  conception  of  American  freedom, 
upon  removal  of  the  causes  of  war,  In  spirit,  if  not  in  exact  terms,  the  old 

chief  of  which  are  the  trade  barriers  alien  and  sedition  laws,  to  which  the 

which  all  countries  have  erected.  Re-  mild-spoken  Madison  referred  as  ’a 
peal  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff,  he  monster  that  must  forever  disgrace  its 
said,  would  be  a  greater  contribution  to  parents.’  are  revived  and  that  first  great 

peace  than  revision  of  the  \’ersailles  national  mistake  in  the  matter  of  ar- 

treaty.  bitrary  legislation  would  again  be  re- 

Senator  William  E.  Borah  warned  of  enacted,  I  doubt  not,  with  the  same  futile 
the  dangers  to  free  press  and  free  and  humiliating  result, 
speech  through  the  enactment  of  sedition  “It  stirs  one’s  wrath  and  challenges 
laws  in  an  effort  to  repress  political  one’s  faith  in  human  advancement  to 
thinking  that  is  out  of  harmony  with  find  men  in  responsible  {wsitions  and 
our  institutions.  His  address  was  writers  of  conceded  standing  bringing 
broadcast  and  while  awaiting  the  forward  again  the  shameless  betrayal 


wrongs  now  made  respectable  by  law  or  means  and  methods  by  which  we  are  to 
custom.  It  would  only  be  one  step  fur-  crush  out  Communism,  Fascism,  and 
ther  when  no  man  could  run  for  office  Nazi-ism,  and  all  other  isms  which 
except  upon  the  platform  or  ticket  of  many  sincerely  no  doubt  believe  now 
those  already  in  power,  which  would  threaten  our  institutions.  Then  follows 


be  very  unfortunate. 

“When  we  are  engaged  in  the  deli¬ 
cate  and  hazardous  task  of  legislating 
in  regard  to  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
citizen,  it  is  a  wise  rule  to  resolve  all 
doubts,  not  only  in  favor  of  his  rights, 
but,  furthermore,  we  can  well  accept 
as  a  guide  in  the  task  the  fact  that  he 
will  neither  willingly  surrender  nor  will- 


the  devastating  interrogatory  which  is 
supposed  to  annihilate  the  objections  and 
the  objector:  Are  you  a  Communist? 
Are  you  a  Fascist?  Are  you  loyal  to 
the  Flag? 

"For  myself,  I  am  not  a  Communist 
I  abhor  its  teachings  and  its  practices 
alike.  They  would  sink  beneath  the 
confused  theories  of  a  material  exist- 


scheduled  air  hour,  President  Patterson, 
Toastmaster  Henry  J.  Allen,  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Carter  Glass  "ad  libbed’’  for  20 
minutes  with  philosiiphy,  fun,  and  remi¬ 
niscence. 

Mr.  Simonds’  address  appears  in  an¬ 
other  column.  The  substance  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Borah’s  remarks  fellows : 

“In  periods  of  distress,  when  the  na- 


of  free  speech  found  in  the  old  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  digging  down  in  the  debris 
of  things  which  the  enlightened  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  century  has  sealed  with  its 
disapproval  and  its  scorn,  and  present¬ 
ing  them  anew  for  our  consideration 
and  approval.  If  these  and  similar  laws 
were  enacted  and  should  they  be  held 
valid,  it  would  be  impossible  for  men 


fully  abuse  them.  Whatever  may  be  ence,  family,  religion,  personal  libert)', 
said  in  favor  of  men  trained  by  experi-  free  speech  and  a  free  press— a  sodden 
ence  and  expert  in  knowledge  in  fram-  existence  from  which  all  spiritual  life 
ing  and  administering  the  more  involved  is  excluded.  I  hate  no  less  Fascism,  with 
matters  of  legislation  and  government,  its  cold,  butal  absportion  of  the  average 
nevertheless  as  to  the  great  underlying  man  and  woman  in  the  remt)rseless 
principles  upon  which  constitutional  schemes  and  ambitions  of  a  soulless  state. 


tion’s  spirit  is  troubled  and  confused,  it  and  women  with  the  most  patriotic  mo 
may  be  expected  that  this  trouble  and  to  assail  many  social  or  political 

confusion  will  find  expression  in  many  _  ■— —  --  -  — ■  ■  .  — 

laws  spread  upon  the  statute  bewks  in 
an  honest  effort  to  solve  pressing  prob¬ 
lems.  We  need  not  take  too  seriouslj' 
many  of  these  statutes.  With  better 
days  and  a  clearer  sky  they  will  be  re¬ 
pealed  or  lapse  into  that  oblivion  which 
often  gently  covers  the  record  of  well- 
intentioned  error.  But  there  are  great 


government  rests  there  is  no  safer, 
sounder  judgment  to  be  had  than  the 
judgment  of  the  people  after  free  and 
full  discussion.  If  this  were  not  true, 
our  whole  theory  of  government  would 
be  grounded  in  a  delusive  and  fatal  er¬ 
ror. 

"When  objections  are  made  to  these 
laws  and  proposed  measures,  we  are 


War  in  Three  Years  Not  Improbable^ 
Nor  Inevitable^  Simonds  Tells  Editors 


Mr.  SIMOND’S  address,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  follows: 


of  Versailk  has  been  far^ly  Kquidated. 

The  armies  of  occupation  are  gone ; 

•  -r— “What  the  actual  situation  is  in  Eu-  reparations  are  dead;  the  right  to  re-  ^  ..t 

princi^es,  vital  principles,  an  indis-  rope  today  is  tragically  clear.  For  the  armament  has  been  successfully  asserted  doing  so  to  underm  ne  a  d  p  aps  ul 

pa^  two  years  a  whole  continent  has  by  the  Germans  recently.  When  the  timately  sacrifice  essential  rights  of  our 


But  a  reject,  I  utterly  reject,  I  de- 
nounce,  as  subversive  of  everything  which 
we  Americans  hold  sacred,  the  theoiy 
that  in  fighting  Communism  and  Fas¬ 
cism,  you  must  surrender  Americanism. 
It  is  my  contention  that  to  oppose  Com¬ 
munism  and  Fascism  by  surrendcrinj 
the  very  things,  as  free  speech,  ihc  right 
of  assemblage,  which  distinguish  -Ameri¬ 
canism  from  Fascism  and  Communism 
is  blundering  leadership  and  unworthy 
of  the  support  of  true  Americans. 

“It  is  one  thing,  and  a  very  laudable 
thing,  to  expose  the  fallacies  and  dan 
gers  of  Communism  and  Fascism  and 
bring  matters  to  our  on 

people,  but  it  is  another  thing,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  an  unnecessary  thing,  in 


which  we  should  at  no  time  and  under 
no  circumstances  permit  ourselves  as  a 
people  to  depart.  Precedents  estab¬ 
lished  in  contravention  to  these  princi¬ 
ples  may  at  any  time  thereafter  be  in¬ 
voked  and  used  to  the  disadvantage  or 
serious  injunr  of  the  people.  These 


been  moving  like  a  man  in  a  night¬ 
mare,  horror-stricken  and  helpless,  to¬ 
ward  another  war,  destined  to  be  more 
terrible  than  the  last.  During  the  past 
eighteen  months  there  have  been  three 
major  crisis  in  Europe,  in  two  of  which 
peace  or  war  hung  by  a  thread.  Of 


Saar  returned  to  Germany,  Hitler  an¬ 
nounced  that  no  other  territorial  issue 
existed  between  France  and  Germany. 
Even  earlier  voluntarily  Hitler  made  a 
non-aggression  pact  for  ten  years  with 
Poland.  -Alsace-Lorraine  has  thus  been 
removed  definitely  and  the  Polish  Cor¬ 
ot 


principles  relate  to  opinions  and  the  these  crises  the  first  was  that  which  ridor  temporarily  from  the  field  v,- 
rignt  to  express  opinions,  they  relate  came  in  October,  1933,  when  the  Ger-  controversy.  There  remains  only  the 
to  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion  so  mans  flung  themselves  violently  out  of  question  of  Memel  and  of  the  demilitar- 


long  as  p^ceably  conducted.  Here  lies  the  League  of  Nations.  During  the  next 
the  fountain  source  front  which  all  truth,  few  weeks  the  possibiltiy  of  a  war  of 


all  righteousness,  all  ju-stice,  and  all 
freedom  of  the  citizen  flow.  It  should 
never  suffer  pollution  from  intolerance 
or  arbitrary  power.  No  emergency  can 
justify  or  condone  withholding  from 


prevention  by  France  was  very  real. 

“The  second  crisis  was  that  of  July 
of  last  year  when,  on  the  twentieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  other  terrible  days  that 
preceded  the  World  War,  a  second 


the  citizen  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  assassination  led  to  a  tenseness,  to  a 
principles.  It  is  the  highest  and  most  danger  of  war  which  was  only  pre- 
sacred  obligation  of  the  press  to  see  vented  by  the  Italian  mobilization, 
that  the  people  suffer  no  abatement  of  “The  third  crisis  we  have  barely  lived 


ized  zones,  but  already  German  desire, 
German  will,  German  resolution,  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  To¬ 
day  Hitler  asks,  for  the  German  peo¬ 
ple,  union  with  the  11,000,000  German¬ 
speaking  population  in  the  territories 
which  before  the  war  belonged  to  the 
Hapsburgs  and  today  are  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  -Austrian  Republic  and  the 
Czechoslovak  State.  To  realize  this 


own  people. 

“Is  it  proposed  that  we  shall 
Communism  and  Fascism  by  adopting 
the  methods  of  Communism  and  Fas¬ 
cism?  A  singular  remedy  indeed!  Do 
not  the  advocates  of  these  restrictivt 
and  repressive  and  un-American  meas¬ 
ures  and  methods  overlook  the  fact  that 
while  they  are  spreading  upon  the  stat¬ 
ute  books  laws  which  purport  to  deal 
with  a  few  Communists  and  a  few  Fas¬ 
cists  they  are  at  the  same  time  chiseling 
away  the  rights  and  privileges  of  130,- 
000,000  loyal  -Americans?  When  you 
deny  even  for  a  time  the  right  of  as¬ 
semblage,  the  right  of  full  discussion, 
the  right  of  debate,  you  have  taken  tk 
first  step  which  the  Communists  and 
Fascists  always  take  in  their  effort  to 
establish  arbitrary  power.  Neither  tht 
Communist  nor  the  Fascist  regime  could 


cruel  and  cowardly  betrayal  of  the 
people  upon  the  part  of  the  press,  and 
the  press  would  merit,  and  in  due  time 
would  receive,  the  full  penalty  of  retri¬ 
bution. 

“During  recent  months  a  deluge  of 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  dif- 


semble,  to  speak  freely,  and  the  reign 
so-called  ‘Anschlus’  would  create  a  state  Communists  and  the  Fascist' 

of  nearly  80,000.000  people  in  the  heart  would  speedily  end. 
of  Europe,  relativelv  more  powerful  I.  fully  understand  that  both  Coi^ 
than  the  France  of  Napoleon,  capable  munism  and  Fascism  are  at  war  mt 
of  domination.  every  teaching  and  tenet  of  this  Rt- 

“It  is  for  that  reason  that  in  the  public.  I  perfectly  understai^  there  cat 
past  few  months  you  have  seen  stead-  ^  ^  compromise  between  Communisir 


their  rights  in  this  respect.  Liberty  of  through  which  was  precipitated  last  demand  Germany  must  bring  a^ut  the  ^9r  ^  fortnight  in  the  atmosphwt 

the  press,_  unsupported  by  the  liberty  month  by  Hitler’s  announcement  of  his  destruction  of  the  unity  of  Czechoslo-  intelligent  freedom.  Give_  the  people 

of  the  citizen,  would  seem  impMsible,  armament  program,  and  today  we  are  vakia  and  must  compromise  the  security  those  countries  permission  to  as- 

but,  if  possible,  it  would  constitute  a  still  seeing  from  Stresa  and  from  Gen-  of  France  and  of  Italy,  because  this 

eva  the  repercussions  of  that  crisis. 

“Now  and  for  the  last  two  years  the 
peace  of  the  world  has  been,  therefore, 
at  the  mercy  of  an  incident. 

“How  is  one  to  explain  this  present 
European  situation?  -Actually  the  ex- 

— -  III  me  uii-  planation  is  simple.  The  most  power-  ,ev.  hcyv.  cee,,  .• 

ferent  state  legislatures  and  some  in  ful  of  all  European  peoples  is  today  ily  developing  a  coalition  of  the  states  u*"  Fascism  and  acmocracy.  Let  lot 

Congress,  all  founded  in  the  exploded  in  revolt  against  its  territorial  limi-  threatened  by  German  purpose;  Italy,  munism  or  Fascism  accept  the  fundi 

thTOry  apparently  that  you  can  control  tations  and  its  economic  conditions,  the  nations  of  the  Little  Entente  and  mental  principles  of  democracy,  such  as 

opinions  and  beliefs  by  law.  Some  of  That  German  revolt  has  three  appects,  France  gathering  to  resist,  and  Great  ‘•'c®  speech  and  the  right  of  assetnblagt 

these  measures  are  sound  in  principle  the  psychological,  the  racial  and  the  Britain  following  her  traditional  course,  and  they  will  4lisappear.  Let  democraq 

and  are  justified  in  that  they  seek  to  material.  rallying  to  the  smaller  states  of  the  ^ 

“.As  to  the  psychological,  that  goes 
straight  back  to  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  Defeated  in  the  World  War, 
the  German  people  found  themselves 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  saddled  with  impossible  repar- 


punish  acts,  acts  of  violence  or  appeals 
to  force.  Others  properly  provide  pun¬ 
ishment  for  those  who  defy  officers  of 
the  law  or  who  seek  to  incite  riots  and 
disorder.  But  others  enter  the  do¬ 
main  of  opinions  and  beliefs  and  would 


seek  to  restrain  or  control  such  opinions  ations.  with  mutilated  frontiers,  denied 


continent  in  the  face  of  a  threat  of  a  Fascism,  the  denial  of  free  speech  am! 
great  military  power.  That,  after  all,  right  to  assemble,  and  it  disappears, 
is  the  expression  of  what  has  happened  “I  freely  admit  also  that  democrac 
at  Stresa  and  at  Geneva.  In  that  way  is  under  challenge.  Indeed,  all  systeiK 
the  shadow  of  Woodrow  Wilson  has  of  government  are  under  challenge  * 
been  replaced  by  the  spirit  of  Metter-  this  time.  But  I  dare  to  prophesy  tin 
nick  and  the  League  of  Nations  has  when  this  war  of  systems  and  doctnne 


liance. 

“-As  a  result  of  the  great  depres¬ 
sion  Germany  has  found  herself  in 


and  beliefs  by  punitive  measures.  They  the  right  of  self-defense  on  an  armed  been  transformed  into  another  holy  al-  and  schemes  of  government  is  over,  thz 

form  of  government  which  faithfully  re 
spects  and  preserves  the  rights  and  pnr 
leges  of  the  citizen,  that  form  of 

the  position  which  she  occupied  dur-  ernment  which  holds  steadfastly  to  tt* 
ing  the  World  War.  The  second  great-  tenets  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  ^ 
est  industrial  country  in  the  world,  in  the  end  triumph  over  all  others.  Tt* 
she  depends  upon  the  outside  world  for  average  man  and  woman  in  governmn 
all  the  essential  elements,  all  the  essen-  have  come  to  stay.  They  will  have 
tial  raw  materials  and  minerals  of  in-  voice  and  they  will  have  a  say. 
dustry  save  coal  alone.  To  obtain  those  mav  be  beaten  down  by  brute  force  I 
(Continued  on  paqe  86)  a  time,  hut  only  for  a  time.’’ 


constitute  a  dangerous  experiment. 
They  are  at  war  with  the  first  principles 
of  democracy.  They  repudiate  the  very 
principles  which  brought  this  republic 
into  existence  and  which  has  maintained 
it.  The  test  of  truth  in  politics  or  re¬ 
ligion  is  not  a  law  or  a  jail,  the  test  is 
whether  through  .appeal  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  and  women  you  can 
get  your  views  accepted  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world.  In  some  of  these 


continent.  .As  a  consequence  through¬ 
out  the  whole  German  nation  there 
developed  a  conviction  that  the  Treaty 
expressed  the  purpose  of  the  conqueror* 
to  keep  forever  poor  and  powerless  a 
proud  people.  .A  delusion  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  born  at  that  time,  ultimately  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  the  extravagances  and 
excesses  of  Hitler  and  national  so¬ 
cialism. 

“With  the  passing  of  time,  the  Treaty 
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THE  NEW  YOR'K  TIMES  PRODUCES  RESULTS  FOR  ALL 


TP  HE  final  test  of  any  advertising  medium 
is  its  power  to  produce  results.  All  things 
else,  even  cost,  remain  secondary.  When  a 
medium  is  found  that  produces  results  plenti¬ 
fully,  quickly,  and  with  an  economy  that  in¬ 
creases  profits — that  is  a  good  advertising 
medium. 

Cooper’s  new  Jockey  shirts  and  shorts  are 
being  sold  in  New’  York  by  Wallach’s  men’s 
stores.  Here  is  what  Wallach’s  wrote  shortly 
after  the  introductory  sale: 

"On  W ednesday  we  ran  the  Cooper  Jockey 
shorts  advertisement,  two  days  earlier  than 
we  had  expected,  and  we  were  caught  with¬ 
out  windows,  without  direct  mail  promotion 
of  any  kind,  but  with  our  sales  force  schooled 
for  this  garment.  JV e  sold  about  400  dozen 
the  day  the  advertisement  appeared  exclusively 
in  The  New  York  Times.  The  following 
morning  tve  had  mail  orders  for  1,150  more." 

It  is  in  such  final  tests  of  results  that  The 
New  York  Times  scores  highest,  thus  explain¬ 
ing  its  long-time  and  continuing  leadership  in 
the  advertiser’s  greatest  market. 

Ross  Federal  Service,  Inc.,  used  The  Times 


Business  New’s  pages  to  sell  business  surveys. 
“We  don’t  attempt  to  get  volume  of  inquiries,” 
they  w’rote,  “but  quality.  This  advertising 
paid  itself  out  in  two  weeks.” 

American  Flyer  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago,  used  The  Times  Magazine  on  a 
list  of  national  magazines  including  Collier’s, 
Liberty  and  Parents’  Magazine.  Their  first 
advertisement  sold  558  of  their  toys;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  553;  the  third,  328 — a  total  of  1,439 
at  an  average  cost  of  20c  per  inquiry,  less 
than  that  of  other  magazines  used. 

Few  better  examples  of  the  variety  of  ap¬ 
peal  of  The  Times  advertising  columns  could 
be  found  than  the  experience  of  the  Colloidal 
Laboratories  of  America,  Inc.,  with  a  small 
announcement  on  the  Science  News  page  of 
the  Sunday  Times. 

The  response,  they  wrote,  was  “most  un¬ 
usual.”  Manufacturers,  industrialists,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  medical  and  dental  professions, 
school  and  college  professors,  students,  chem¬ 
ists,  persons  interested  in  soil  development, 
bankers  and  others  made  inquiries — with  the 
result  that  there  has  been  established  “a  tre¬ 
mendous  interest  in  colloids.” 


Npui  fork  ®tmr0 

“All  the  News  T  hat’ s  Fit  to  Print” 
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LIBEL  LAWS  NEED  TO  BE  RENOVATED 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  In  Exhaustive  Presentation  to  Society  of  Editors  Reviews  State  Statutes,  Showing 
Lack  of  Uniformity  and  Need  For  Revisions — Discussion  on  Problem  Lively 

Need  for  renovation  of  individual  with  two-year  and  tliree-year  laws  being  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota.  South  tends  to  mitigate  both  ordinary  and 
state  libel  laws  was  stressed  bv  >ii-atterfd  ainontr  all  narts  of  the  rountrv.  Dakota.  Utah.  nunitive  damages 


a  ^  state  libel  laws  was  stressed  by  scattered  among  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Stuart  H.  Perry,  publisher,  Adrian  “B.  Exemplary  Damages : 


Dakota,  Utah. 

‘  States  in  which  it  operates  only  in 


punitive  damages. 

“States  in  which  it  both  mitigates  or- 


(Mich.)  Telegram,  in  a  talk  April  2U  “Exemplary  damages  (also  referred  mitigation  of  ordinary  damages:  Geor-  dinary  damages  and  acts  as  a  bar  to 
which  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  to  as  punitive  or  vindictive  damages)  g'a,  Illinois,  Kansas.  Maine,  Mississippi,  puinitive  damages  are:  Alabama.  Cali- 


interests  of  editors  attending  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  con¬ 
vention  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Perry’s  presentation,  which  pro¬ 
voked  lively  discussion  and  questioning, 
centered  about  a  complete  review  of  e.\- 
isting  libel  statutes  in  the  various  states. 
His  thorough  study  led  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “these  citations  of  the  law  of 
certain  states  are  sufficient  to  show  both 
the  need  of  legislation  to  relieve  news¬ 
papers  from  the  harshness  of  an  out¬ 
grown  rule  of  common  law,  and  the 
lack  of  clarity  and  uniformity  in  enact¬ 
ments  that  aim  to  grant  such  relief.” 

The  publisher  suggested  to  the  visit¬ 
ing  editors  that  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  individual  laws  of  each  of  their 
respective  states  preface  a  drive  for 
enactment  of  clarifying  amendments  and 
revisions  to  effect  some  uniformity  be¬ 
tween  the  ruling  cases  in  various  states. 

His  findings  were  in  the  form  of  a 
committee  reixjrt,  worked  out  by  a  grouj) 
appointed  last  July  to  make  studies  of 
the  libel  laws  of  the  United  States. 

“Any  discussion  of  libel  from  a  nation¬ 
wide  standiwint  is  difficult  and  labori¬ 
ous  because  it  involves  a  study  of  the 
statutes  and  decisions  of  48  states,”  he 
said.  “It  is  the  more  so  because  there 
are  many  jurisdictions  in  which  some  of 


are  recoverable  in  nearly  all  the  states.  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  (prob- 


the  most  imiKjrtant  principles  in  the  law  ••jhe  question  of  what  statements  an 

of  libel  have  never  been  adjudicated.  In  'William  L.  Mapel  (lefii,  Wilmington  (Del.)  A'cm's  and  Journal,  greets  two  Vir-  privileged,  either  absolutely  or  quali 
such  jurisdictions  it  would  be  imiK.issiblc  ginians  Junius  P.  Fishhurii.  Roanoke  Times  and  ff  orld-^ews,  and  Louis  Jaffe,  tiedly,  is  of  especial  importance  now 
to  do  more  than  indicate  how  the  com-  Sorfolk  Virginian  Pilot.  adavs  because  of  the  increased  activip 

mon  law  would  probably  be  applied  by  . .  ‘ 

the  resiiective  supreme  courts. 


fornia,  Connecticut.  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Missouri  (probably).  New  York,  Ohio, 
Texas,  Wisconsin. 

"States  in  which  there  are  no  statutes 
or  court  decisions  on  libel ;  .Arizona, 
.Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware.  Idaho, 
Maryland,  Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico.  Oklahoma.  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Wyo¬ 
ming.  In  these  states  the  subject  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  common  law,  and  it  would 
be  a  fair  assumption  that  in  all  of  them 
punitive  damages  would  be  allowed  and 
that  a  retraction  could  be  offered  in  evi¬ 
dence,  which  would  tend  to  mitigate 
both  ordinary  and  punitive  damages. 

“.As  previously  stated,  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  are  not  recoverable  at  all  in  Lou¬ 
isiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Nebraska.  In  the  first  three 
a  retraction  oiterates  to  mitigate  ordi¬ 
nary  damages;  in  Nebraska  there  are 
no  decisiotis  touching  that  question. 

“The  foregoing  statements  as  to  the 
law  in  the  various  states  can  not,  of 
course,  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct 
at  this  date,  because  in  some  cases  the 
law  in  a  certain  state  may  have  been 
changed  by  a  legislative  enactment  or 
decision  which  was  not  yet  available  to 
the  investigators  who  compiled  the 
digest. 

“The  question  of  what  statements  are 
privileged,  either  absolutely  or  quali- 


In  .Michigan  they  are  forbidden  by  stat 


inian-Piloi.  adays  because  of  the  increased  activity 

'n  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
ably),  West  Virginia  and  District  of  Government,  the  great  variety  of  official 


“Your  committee  therefore  addressed  ute,  and  in  i.ouisiana,  Massachusetts,  Columbia.  In  Texas  and  Virginia  it 


itself  to  three  subjects  only : 


Nebraska  and  Washington  by  the  rul- 


“1.  .A  survey  of  the  laws  of  the  sev-  ings  of  the  ap;)ellate  courts.  It  is  to  be 
eral  states  governing  the  following  noted,  however,  that  in  Michigan,  Ne- 
points  in  the  law  of  liljel :  (.A)  the  braska  and  Washington,  damages  may 

statute  of  limitations;  (B)  exemplary  be  given  for  injured  feelings,  which  in 
or  punitive  tainages;  and  (C)  the  effect  practice  might  have  more  or  less  of  the 
of  retraction.  effect  of  an  award  of  punitive  damages. 

“2.  .A  limited  and  tentative  discus-  “In  all  the  other  .states  punitive  dam- 
sion  of  the  subject  of  i>rivilege  in  re-  ages  in  cases  involving  malice  are  recog- 
spect  of  statements  by  federal  executive  nized — in  nine  states  by  statute,  and  in 
officers.  the  other  by  judicial  decisions;  though 

“3.  .A  recommendation  as  to  uniform  in  Connecticut  they  are  limited  to  the 
libel  legislation.  plaintiff’s  total  net  cost  of  litigation,  and 

“In  the  complicated  and  laborious  task  in  Maryland  they  may  be  awarded  with- 
of  ascertaining  the  present  status  ol  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  when  tlie 
state  laws  on  the  three  subjects  first  libelous  words  are  actionable  per  se. 


m 


mentioned,  your  committee  was  able  to 
obtain  invaluable  assistance  from  the 


"C.  Retraction : 

“It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  princi- 


Cook  Foundation  for  Legal  Research  at  pie  of  law  that  the  effect  of  a  retrac- 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where,  un-  tion  is  favorable,  both  by  its  tendency  to 
der  the  direction  of  Professor  Edson  R.  negative  the  presumption  of  malice,  and 
Sunderland,  a  diRcst  of  statutory  pro-  because  of  its  effect  in  lessening  the 
visions  and  judicial  interpretations  was  injury  caused  by  the  libelous  publication. 
prci)arc>d.  This  important  work,  which  We  find,  therefore,  that  in  32  states  it 
involved  sevenil  weeks  of  research,  was  has  that  effect,  in  one  way  or  another. 

without  cost  to  the  Society.  jg  states  by  statute,  and  in  two 

The  digest  is  made  a  part  of  this  (^^d  probably  in  three)  by  judicial  de- 
reijort,  but  it  may  be  briefly  summarized  cision,  the  publication  of  a  projier  re- 
r  T  -  ■  •  traction  is  a  complete  bar  to  the  recov- 

“i  Limitations :  pry  of  punitive  damages.  In  one  other 
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Drousht  and 
Sand  Storms 
Do  Not 
Affect 

Prosperity 


_  ,  states  and  the  District  of  state,  Virginia,  proof  of  the  retraction 

t-olumbia  the  period  within  which  ac-  given  in  mitigation  of  punitive 

tions  for  fibel  may  be  started  is  one  damages  even  though  such  damages  may 
year;  in  16  states  it  is  two  years;  in  be  awarded. 


three  states  and  perhaps  four  it  is  three 
years. 


“If  seven  states  by  statute,  and  in 
17  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 


^  two-year  j^riod  by  judicial  decision,  the  effect  of  a  re- 
are  Morida,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  traction  is  to  mitigate  damages  whether 
Maine  Minnesota,  Missouri,^  Montana,  punitive  damages  are  allowed  or  not. 
Nevada,  New  r^mpshire.  New  York,  “The  diversity  in  the  provisions  of 
Nortli  Dakota,  _  South  Carolina,  South  in  the  various  jurisdictions  is  well 
Dakota,  Washington  and  Wisconsin,  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  eight  of 
The  period  is  three  years  in  .Arkansas,  them,  either  by  statute  or  decisions,  a 
New  Mexico,  and  \  ermont.  retraction  is  a  bar  only  to  punitive  dani- 

“In  two  states,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  ages ;  in  nine  it  operates  merely  in  miti- 
Island,  the  statute  of  limitations  is  not  gation  of  damages;  in  ten  it  has  both 
entirely  clear  as  applied  to  actions  for  effects;  and  in  16  there  are  no  statutes 
libel,  but  the  period  in  those  states  ap-  and  no  decisions  touching  the  subject  at 
pears  to  be  respectively  three  years  and  all. 


MICHIGAN 

For  months  Michisan  has  led  the  nation  in  industrial  recovery. 

Now  it  appears  that  it  will  take  its  place  in  the  Forefront  of  agri¬ 
cultural  advance  with  a  greatly  increased  farm  buying  power. 

Drought  and  sand  storms  have  not  affected  this  state.  Always 
an  important  agricultural  state,  Michigan,  this  year  will  play  a 
still  larger  part  in  sales  because  of  increased  farm  buying  power. 

Advertising  in  the  Booth  Newspapers  of  Michigan  will  reach 
a  populace  both  rural  and  city  with  money  to  buy.  Over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  families  in  Michigan  read  these  Booth  Newspapers 
every  night.  Their  purchases  are  influenced  by  advertising  in 
these  eight  metropolitan  dailies. 

Grand  Rapids  Press  Flint  Daily  Journal 
Saginaw  Dady  News  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  Muskegon  Chronicle 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  Bay  City  Daily  Tunes  Ann  Arbor  Daily  News 


two  years. 

“There  seems  to  be  no  tendency  to¬ 
ward  longer  periods  as  between  newer 


“The  states  included  in  these  four 
groups  are  as  follows : 

“States  in  which  a  retraction  operates 


I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc.,  EatUrn  RtprtacnlaUc* 
SO  East  42n<l  St.,  Naw  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ,  Wtdan  RtpituMdlitt 
180  North  Michigan  Ava.,  Chicago 


and  older  states,  or  as  between  differ-  only  as  a  bar  to  punitive  damages: 
ent  sections  of  the  country,  the  states  Florida,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
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A  MILLION 


Forty-one  per  cent  more  people  in 
Minneapolis  are  reading  T  HE  Journal 
every  evening  than  its  nearest  adver¬ 
tising  competitor;  seventy-four  per 
cent  more  over  the  Northwest.  T HE 
Journal  led  a  million  lines  in  daily 
display  advertising  last  year. 
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actions  taken  and  statements  given  out 
in  Washington,  and  the  high  news  value 
that  attaches  to  them.  Not  infrequently 
official  statements  or  reports  contain  de¬ 
famatory  matter,  and  at  any  time  a 
problem  may  arise  as  to  whether  the 
publication  of  such  statements  is  action¬ 
able. 

“The  question  of  what  publications 
are  privileged,  either  absolutely  or  qual- 
ifiedly,  could  be  dealt  with  adequately 
only  in  a  book.  The  diversity  of  state 
laws  is  so  great,  and  in  many  jurisdic¬ 
tions  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  law  is,  that  this  report  cannot 
go  farther  than  a  few  broad  general 
statements  based  on  general  principles 
of  law  and  on  information  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  legal  counsel  of  half  a 
dozen  prominent  newspapers. 

“It  may  be  assumed  that  in  all  juris¬ 
dictions  certain  matter,  such  as  reports 
of  judicial  proceedings  in  open  court, 
are  absolutely  privileged.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  article  is  a  correct  report  of 
the  proceeding  it  is  not  actionable  even 
though  statements  thus  reported  may  be 
false,  defamatory  and  malicious. 

“By  common  law  in  this  country  abso¬ 
lute  privilege  is  confined  to  reports  of 
judicial  and  legislative  proceedings.  In 
some  states,  however,  the  newspaper’s 
immunity  has  been  much  extended  by 
statute— as  for  example  in  New  York, 
where  no  action  for  libel  can  be  main¬ 
tained  on  account  of  the  publication  of  9 
fair  and  true  report  of  any  ‘judicial, 
legislative  or  other  public  and  official 
proceeding.’  Practically  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  is  found  in  the  Wisconsin  stat¬ 
ute,  which  confers  an  absolute  privilege 
upon  a  ‘true  and  fair  report  of  any 
judicial,  legislative  or  other  official  pro¬ 
ceeding.’  In  New’  Jersey  a  like  privi¬ 
lege  is  extended  by  statute  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  in  good  faith  of  ‘official  state¬ 
ments  issued  by  police  department  heads, 
county  prosecutors  and  coroners,’  unless 
express  malice  be  proved. 

“The  exact  scope  of  the  words  ‘other 
public  and  official  proceeding’  has  not 
been  settled  by  the  courts  of  New  York 
and  Wisconsin.  In  the  former  state  the 
statutory  privilege  has  been  held  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  statements  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  a  water  board  and  a  school 
board,  and  a  New  York  legal  firm  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  that  the  proceedings 
of  all  regular  constituted  boards,  com¬ 
mittees  and  commissions  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  with  full  reliance  that  they  are 
privileged.  A  similar  view  is  expressed 
in  an  opinion  by  a  Wisconsin  legal  firm, 
though  based  on  fewer  judicial  prece¬ 
dents. 

“The  language  of  the  Ohio  statute  is 
clearer,  extending  an  absolute  privilege 
to  reports  of  ‘proceedings  before  state 
or  municipal  legislative  bodies,  or  be¬ 
fore  state  or  municipal  executive  bodies, 
boards  or  officers,’  provided  such  reports 
are  fair  and  malice  is  not  proved.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  statute 
does_  not  mention  federal  officials  or 
official  bodies ;  so  presumably  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  act  would  not  attach  to  the 
publication  of  matter  from  federal  offi¬ 
cial  sources. 

“In  states  where  no  such  legislation 
has  been  enacted,  no  absolute  privilege 
exists  except  that  accorded  under  the 
common  law  to  reports  of  judicial  and 
legislative  proceedings. 

■‘In  contrast  with  such  absolute  privi¬ 
lege  is  what  is  termed  a  qualified  privi¬ 
lege,  where  the  circumstances  negative 
the  presumption  of  malice  which  other¬ 
wise  attaches  to  all  defamatory  publica¬ 
tions.  In  such  cases  false  statements  be¬ 
come  actionable  only  when  malice  is 
affirmatively  shown. 

“The  extent  of  this  qualified  privilege 
varies  in  different  jurisdictions,  and  no 
statement  could  be  helpful  to  an  editor 
unless  it  were  based  upon  a  study  of  the 
law  of  his  own  state.  The  general  trend 
of  decisions,  however,  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  relaxing  the  old  rules  of 
common  law  and  extending  a  qualified 
privilege  to  official  statements  outside 
of  legislative  and  judicial  proceedings. 

“Thus  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ken- 


lication.  To  prolong  the  right  of  action  same  end  would  be  attained  by  uniform 
more  than  one  year  merely  puts  a  wea-  state  legislation,  with  which  the  laws 
pon  into  the  plaintiff  s  hand  with  which  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should  also  ' 
to  threaten  or  discomfit  the  publisher  be  made  to  conform.  At  present  there 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  ends  of  are  no  federal  statutory  provisions  as  to 
justice  require.  libel  except  as  to  statements  on  the 

“2.  There  should  be  a  uniform  rule  envelopes  or  wrappers  of  mail  matter, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  retraction  and  statements  made  by  trustees  and 
should  be  made  or  demanded,  and  as  to  creditors  in  bankruptcy  to  other  cred¬ 
its  legal  effect.  The  need  of  such  a  itors. 

rule,  established  clearly  and  uniformly  “Your  committee’s  recommendations 
by  statute,  is  strikingly  apparent  when  for  legislation  are  only  broadly  out- 
we  consider  the  great  diversity  of  law  lined,  because  their  precise  scope  and 
upon  that  subject,  and  tlie  fact  that  in  phraseology  should  be  a  matter  for  fur- 
lO  states  there  are  neither  statutes  nor  ther  study  and  careful  consideration, 
judicial  decisions  touching  the  subject  “Respectfully  submitted, 
of  libel.  “Stuart  H.  Perry.” 

’3.  There  should  be  a  uniform  law  In  adding  to  Mr.  Perry’s  report,  in 
extending,  in  the  absence  of  express  answer  to  questions,  N.  C.  Henthorne, 

malice,  an  absolute  privilege  to  reports  'I'uisa  IVorld,  discussed  the  decision  of 

of  the  actions  and  official  statements  of  the  Oklahoma  court  concerning  the  case  I 

all  public  legislative  and  executive  bodies,  of  \V.  R.  Holby  versus  the  Tulsa  World.  f 

and  of  certain  classes  of  executive  offi-  “It  is  of  some  ten  years’  standing.  It 

cials.  It  might  not  be  proper  to  include  is  quite  important  since  it  clarifies  in 

all  executive  officials,  and  thereby  make  so  far  as  the  Oklahoma  libel  laws  and 

privileged  the  statements  of  deputies,  decisions  are  concerned,  a  matter  of 

assistants,  fourth-class  postmasters,  and  libel  per  se  and  libel  per  quo,”  he  said 

Midwest  in  serious  mood.  Mar\  in  H.  P€tty  officeholders  of  all  kinds ;  but  the  “It  is  sometimes  pretty  hard  for  a 
Creager,  Miltvaukee  Journal,  and  A.  L.  privilege  should  certainly  attach  to  newspaper  man  to  properly  interpret  a 
Miller  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-  statements  by  heads  of  departments,  legal  decision,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I 

News.  bureaus,  commissions  and  boards,  and  can.  A  libel  per  se  is  a  direct  libel  in 

.  .  by  various  federal,  state  and  local  offi-  which  the  judge  orders  a  decision  or 

tucky  has  held  that  a  qualified  privilege  cials  who  might  be  described  or  de-  verdict.  A  libel  per  quo  is  where  it 

extends  to  statements  from  officials  and  fined.  Statutes  in  England  and  in  some  can  be  by  colloquialism  or  some  innu-  i 
official  bodies,  provided  the  report  _  of  Qf  {f,e  provinces  of  Canada  furnish  help-  endo  whereby  you  may  discuss  a  matter 
such  statements  be  fair  and  impartial,  fuj  precedents  for  such  proposed  legis-  concerning  lots  of  people  without  men- 
The  Kentucky  rule  was  applied  also  by  Jation.  tioning  any  specific  one.  j 

a  federal  court  in  that  state  to  a  report  "There  are  other  points  on  which  uni-  recent  decision  of  our  court  clari- 

of  the  findings  of  a  congressionel  com-  form  legislation  would  be  desirable —  fied  our  law  on  the  per  quo  libel.  In  i 

niittee.  the  decision  being  affirmed  by  for  example,  making  truth  a  complete  Oklahoma  now  it  is  necessary  that  the 

the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals,  defense  in  libel  actions,  which  it  is  in  person  suing  must  show  specific  dara- 
In  Missouri  the  rule  of  qualified  privi-  tnany  states  but  not  in  all;  or  providing  ages.  The  plaintiffs  must  prove  they 

lege  has  been  applied  to  defamatory  statistics  and  other  public  rec-  have  been  damaged.  In  previous  de-  ' 

statements  made  by  me  state  s  .Attorney'-  ^^ds  shall  be  accepted  in  other  states  cisions  that  was  not  the  law  in  our 
general  and  by  the  Postmaster  General,  jn  same  manner  in  which  they  are  state.  .As  Mr.  Gaylord  says,  liW  in 
and  a  prominent  St.  Louis  legal  firm  accepted  in  the  courts  of  the  state  from  most  states  is  not  only  a  racket,  it  has 
gives  the  opinion  that  it  attaches  to  any  v\’hich  they  are  taken.  The  three  rec-  got  to  be  a  sort  of  blackmailing  scheme, 
statement  py  a  federal  officer  concerning  ommendations  made  above,  however.  It  is  necessary  for  us  in  Tulsa  to  retain 
*^^*TiT*  cover  what  appear  to  be  the  matters  of  counsel  by  the  year  to  work  on  libel.  1 

III.  Lniform  Libel  Legis-  greatest  and  most  immediate  importance  He  does  nothing  else.  I  won’t  say  he  I 

L.ATiox:  From  the  foregoing  review  "a  federal  libel  law  has  been  sug-  works  52  weeks  of  the  year  on  libel, 

of  certain  phases  of  the  laws  on  liliel  it  gested,  but  that  apparently  is  impossible  but  we  always  have  three  or  four  or 

is  apparent  that  greater  uniformity  and  y^ithout  a  constitutional  amendment.  "The  five  suits  pending.” 

clarity  is  very  desirable,  from  the  stand-  ' 

point  alike  of  the  press  and  the  publiq. 

-A  generation  ago  a  sirnilar  confusing 
diversity  of  laws  governing  commercial 
paper  became  so  burdensome  to  inter¬ 
state  business  that  a  uniform  negotiable 
instruments  law  was  drawn  and  was 
soon  adopted  by  most  of  the  states.  With 
newspapers  circulating  extensively 
across  state  lines,  and  dealing  with  news 
that  originates  in  other  states  where 
varying  libel  laws  prevail,  the  need  of 
uniform  rules  is  equally  clear. 

“In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  uni¬ 
formity,  it  is  important  that  the  press 
should  be  relieved  from  some  of  the 
rules  of  law  that  were  established  many 
generations  ago.  The  common  law, 
which  still  governs  libel  in  many  states, 
makes  no  distinction  between  news- 
liapers  and  individuals,  and  a  newspaper 
article  is  governed  by  the  same  rules 
that  would  apply  to  a  placard,  a  label 
or  a  personal  letter.  In  other  words 
the  common  law  of  libel  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  that  under  present  conditions  the 
function  of  the  press  has  been  enor¬ 
mously  enlarged,  that  vitally  important 
duties  have  been  placed  upon  it.  and 
that  it  is  to  the  public  interest  that  the 
new  status  of  the  press  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  that  it  should  be  given  proper 
latitude  to  perform  its  service  to  the 
public. 

‘‘Many  subjects  might  well  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  program  of  uniform  legis¬ 
lation,  but  it  would  seem  expedient  for 
the  newspapers  to  make  their  proposals 
few  in  number,  simple  in  nature,  and  of 
a  character  that  would  commend  them 
to  the  state  legislatures  as  being  obvi¬ 
ously  reasonable  and  just.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  suggested : 

“1.  A  uniform  statute  of  limitations 
providing  that  actions  for  libel  must  be 
commenced  within  one  year.  Most  libel 
actions  are  brought  promptly,  as  the 
result  of  quick  resentment,  for  if  any 
real  injury  has  been  suffered  the  victim 
is  aware  of  it  at  once.  The  cause  of 
action  cannot  remain  concealed  or  over¬ 
looked,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
any  injury  could  be  discovered  after  a 
lapse  of  two  years  or  more  that  was  not 
apparent  within  a  few  days  of  the  pub- 


COWS  GRAZED 
AT  BRpAD  and  MARKET...  vesand 

they  shot  ■wild  turkeys  there,  too.  Men  never  went  abroad 
in  Newark  Village  without  a  blunderbuss,  in  case  of  attack 
by  Indians  or  wild  animals.  But  all  this  lives  only  in  history 
books.  Where  cows  grazed  is  now  one  of  the  heaviest 
trafficked  corners  in  the  world;  there  probably  isn’t  a  wild 
turkey  left  in  all  Jersey  today;  and  the  paths  men  trod  with 
blunderbuss  are  avenues  and  streets  crowded  with  noisy 
traffic  that  moves  between  ribbons  of  humanity.  Sky¬ 
scrapers,  shops,  department  stores,  banks,  and  public 
buildings  line  streets  in  the  downtown  shopping  district  and 
complete  the  metropolitan  scene.  Today  it  is  the  shopping, 
commercial,  and  social  center  for  over  two  and  a  half  million 
people  who  spend  almost  three-quarter  billion  dollars  for 
food,  clothes,  drugs,  automobiles,  and  so  on.  Oh  yes, 
Newark  has  grown  up;  at  least,  there  is  no  danger  of  being 
chased  by  a  bull! 
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COURTS  BILL  TABLED 
BY  LEGISLATURE 


Convention  Exhibits  Fewer^  but 

Receive  Careful  Attention 


for  passage,  capitol  reporters  of  the 
Tennessean  papers  on  April  22,  put  all 
pressure  possible  on  members  of  the 
Davidson  county  (Nashville)  delegation 
to  have  the  bill  called  for  a  vote.  This 
move  was  blocked  on  the  morning  of 
April  22,  when  the  general  appropria¬ 
tions  bill  was  called  ahead  of  the 
“j.  p.”  measure. 

A  vote  was  imminent  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  April  22,  when  the  hands  of  the 
noon  of  April  22,  when  the  hands  cf 
legislature’s  clock  had  been  stopped  at 
five  minutes  of  twelve.  Again,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  move  blocked  the  vote,  de¬ 
spite  shouts  from  the  floor  of  "Go 
ahead,”  and  the  legislators  recessed  for 
dinner,  with  the  clock  still  stopped. 

Returning  to  the  capitol  at  7 :30 
o’clock  on  the  night  of  April  22,  the 
House  finally  voted  on  the  measure  in 
a  disorganized  session,  with  many  mem¬ 
bers  obviously  intoxicated.  Disregard¬ 
ing  a  clamor  of  shouting  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  the  legislators  voted  to  table  the 
measure  by  51  to  30,  after  a  recount 
had  been  taken  of  an  erroneous  roll  call 
which  showed  the  vote  tied  at  39  all. 

Defeat  of  the  meaure  ends  a  campaign 
begun  in  December  by  the  Tennessean 
papers  and  later  joined  by  the  Nash- 
villc  Banner  and  supported  editorially 
by  other  dailies. 

As  an  illuminating  aftermath  to  the 
vote,  the  Tennessean  papers’  capitol  re¬ 
porter  counted  78  empty  whisky  Iwttles 
at  the  door  of  the  House  chamber  after 

the  session. _ _ 

PIEDMONT  GUILD  CONVENTION 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the 
Piedmont  district  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  will  be  held  May  19 
at  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


Tennessee  Measure  Backed  by  NewS' 
papers  Had  Been  Approved  by 
Senate — Acted  on  in  Closing 
Hours 


{Sfccial  to  Editor  &  1’uslishes) 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  24 — Four 
months  of  strenuous  news,  editorial  and 
cartoon  campaign  by  Nashville  news- 
liapers  for  elimination  of  Tennessee’s 
traditional  but  iniquitous  "fee-grabbing” 
justice  of  the  peace  courts  ended  April 
21  in  a  "moral  victory”  and  public  ac¬ 
claim  for  the  newspapers  although  the 
Tennessee  House  of  Representatives,  in 
a  final,  disorganized  session,  voted  to 
table  the  bill  eliminating  the  fee-collect¬ 
ing  courts. 

The  bill,  drawn  by  Judge  John  A. 
P'itts,  of  Nashville,  one  of  the  state's 
most  experienced  attorneys,  and  backed 
by  the  bar  associations  of  the  state’s 
four  largest  cities,  previously  had  been 
passed  in  the  Tennessee  Senate  on  April 
18  by  a  vote  of  18  to  9.  Pushed  for 
passage  in  the  House,  it  was  assured  a 
majority  vote  if  it  could  be  brought  up 
before  the  legislature  was  to  adjourn 
on  April  22. 

First  attempt  to  get  a  vote  was  block¬ 
ed  on  -'\pril  18  when  a  move  was  made 
to  call  it  for  special  order.  This  was 
blocked  by  a  parliamentary  moved  en¬ 
gineered  by  a  member  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  legislative  delegation  working 
through  a  representative  of  the  rural 
county. 

Realizing  that  opposition  to  the  bill 
was  attempting  to  delay  it  until  too  late 


23,000 

ADVERTISERS 

IN  ONE  PUBLICATION 


DINNER  HONORS  DAVIS 


IN  round  nuinlx'rs.  23,000  advertisers  usv-d 
the  columns  of  The  Christian  SeieiM’e 
.Monitor  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
(This  does  not  include  classified  adeertise- 
ments.)  Ineludi'd  in  this  clientele  are 
Retailers,  .Manufacturers,  Hanks,  Seh<K>ls. 
Hotels,  Railroads,  Steamship  Lines,  .\ir- 
ways  and  various  other  groups.  Every  state 
in  the  ITiion  is  represented;  32  countries 
overseas,  ^'hy  does  this  great  number  of 
advertisers  cIkmisc  the  Monitor  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  and  why  does  the  numlier 
increase  from  year  to  year?  .Many  of  them 
would  tell  you  that  it  is  because  of  the  cor¬ 
dial  urelconie  ichich  Monitor  readers  extend 
to  Monitor  advertisers- -their  immediate, 
friendly  response,  and  continued  interest. 
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1  to  check  \' 

a  newspaper 

N  EACH  OF  EIGHT  WAYS  THE  NEWS  RATES  FIRST  IN  INDIANA 

■gjRSPUBKSJip? 


rOR  THE  THREE 
DAILY  INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWSPAPERS 


In  the  Manasement  Institute  News¬ 
paper  Survey,  the  buying  heads  of 
79,289  Indianapolis  families  (76% 
of  the  total)  were  asked  which  of  the 
three  daily  Indianapolis  newspapers 
they  preferred  for  its  advertising,  as 
a  shopping  guide.  More  than  67% 
named  The  News — a  preference  more 
than  TWICE  as  great  as  that  tor  BOTH 
other  Indianapolis  daily  papers 

COMBINED. 

Advertisers  will  find  in  this  report 
definite  proof  that  The  News  is  not 
only  the  preference  of  its  exclusive 
readers,  it  is  also  preferred  by  a 
majority  of  those  who  read  another 
newspaper  in  addition  to  The  News. 


19.1 


Snd  paper.  3r<r  PAPEB: 


^(w  \ndianapoUs 

Sells  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  RADIUS 


New  York: 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Street 


Chicaso: 

J.  E.  Lutz,  180  No.  Michisan  Avenue 
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yeah,  ANOTHETOOSH  t 
PPARf  OF  If  ISlHAf  HE\ 
WAS  OmY  A  FOOT 
FROM  The  MAf  roll 

WHEN  he  dumped  It 
MOST  EVERY  FOOTSaLL 
PLAYER  INthE  GAME 
wiLLYtLL  YOU  That  Yme 
ONE-FOOT  LINE  IS  THE 
HARDESt  SPOT  ON  The 


TJ  OH.  OH!  -There  goes  u 
/^The'sopreme  court  >[ 
DECISION'  IMT6  the  BASE¬ 
MENT-  AN'  tHe  old  man 
MOLDIN'  UP  The  press 
FOR  TWENlV  MINuTeS 
FOR  That  front-page 

SCOOP. 

WILL  That  mug  geT 

IHIS  EARS  KNOCKED  OFF! 

FUNNY  HE  FORGOT 
I  ABOUT  THE  carpenter  I 
aREPAIRINGTHE  J 
^T -niAi^^ 


L-L-LOOK^ 

OUT 

DAN! 

X  OH  meosH 


FIELD  To  get  past  I 
POOR  OLD  KELLY -HE  j 
BELIEVES  IN  SPREAOIMS/ 
J  THE  NEWS  BEFORE  i  i 
?sTHE  PLiBLiCREADVl 
iT _ ^ 


Business  Is  Gainings  Publishers  Say 
In  Corridor  Chats  at  Conventions 


CRASHING  THE  FRONT  PAGE 


PUBLISHER  members  of  Major 
Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  together 
with  members  of  their  advertising  staffs 
and  their  special  representatives,  were 
invited  to  visit  the  organization's  new 
offices  on  the  thirteenth  floor  of  the 
Bowery  Savings  Bank  Building,  110 
East  42d  street,  and  inspect  an  ad¬ 
vertising  exhibit  displayed  there.  No 
formal  meeting  of  members  was 
planned,  according  to  Erank  E.  Eehl- 
man,  the  managing  director. 

The  organization's  new  offices,  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  those  formerly 
occupied  on  the  fifteen  floor  of  tne 
same  building,  have  been  arranged  for 
headquarters  of  the  group,  which  will 
be  transferred  within  60  days  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  Mr.  Fahlman 
said. 

The  advertising  exhibit  included 
charts  and  tables  showing  earnings  of 
stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  indicating  that  the  firms 
which  made  progress  against  the  de¬ 
pression  trend  were  consistent  adver¬ 
tisers.  Mr.  Fehlman's  study  of  this 
data  was  described  in  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  interview  in  the  April  13 
issue. 

*  * 

Ay.  DIX,  publisher  of  the  Raven- 
•  tia  (O.)  Evening  Record  and 
Courier-Tribune,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  March  brought  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  local  linage,  and  that 
the  prospects  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  look  “very  bright.”  Mr.  Dix 
praised  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  saying  that  they  greatly 
aided  the  smaller  papers  as  well  as  the 
big  ones.  Mr.  Dix  recently  bought 
the  Kent  (O.)  Courier-Tribune  from 
Governor  M.  L.  Davey  of  Ohio,  and 
consolidated  it  with  his  Ravenna  daily, 
thus  greatlv  increasing  his  trading  area. 

*  «  A 

Henry  DOORLY,  Omaha  (Neb.) 

World-Herald,  said  that  Nebraska 
will  have  bumper  crops  this  year.  The 
dust  storms,  he  said,  have  seriously  af¬ 
fected  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state,  but  they  also  have  covered  the 
rest  of  Nebraska  with  a  “fine  layer  of 
good,  rich  silt.”  Retail  sales  are  up 
in  Nebraska,  he  said. 

«  A  * 

JOHN  D.  EWING,  Shreveport  (La.) 

Times,  said  the  publishing  business 
in  northern  Louisiana  is  “fine  and  get¬ 
ting  better.”  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  he  added,  “politics  is  ham- 
,  stringing  not  only  publishing,  but  busi¬ 
ness  in  general.”  He  criticized  the 
“overloaded  banks”  for  refusing  to  lend 
money. 

*  A  « 

WILLIAM  J.  PAPE,  Watcrbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  who  was  elected  first  vice-president 
of  the  Associated  Press  at  this  year’s 
session,  said  6,000  people  have  been 
added  to  payrolls  in  W’aterhury  in  the 
last  18  months. 

*  *  * 

WE.  SCRIPPS,  Detroit  News, 
•  reported  that  the  tremendous 
gains  of  the  automobile  industry  this 
year  had  stimulated  business  in  his  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  that,  barring  further  strike 
trouble  or  unfavorable  action  by  Con¬ 
gress,  the  future  will  bring  further  in¬ 
creases.  Mr.  Scripps’  career  w'ith  the 
News  has  included  work  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  paper,  lieginning  with 
a  coal-shoveling  job  to  study  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel.  Still  a  student  of 
newspaper  problems,  Mr.  Scripps  spent 
some  time  inspecting  the  charts  and 
tables  displayed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  regretted  he  did  not  have 
more  time  for  study  of  this  and  other 
convention  exhibits. 

•  •  « 

LK.  NICHOLSON,  ATcw  Orleans 
•  Times-Pica\une,  said  the  “think¬ 
ing  people”  of  the  state  are  not  sup- 


HILTON  C.  brown,  Indianapolis 
News,  said :  “Business  in  Indiana 
is  expectant.  People  are  wondering 
what's  going  to  hapjien.  They  are  won¬ 
dering  whether  the  spending  of  five 
Fillion  dollars  is  going  to  make  for  per¬ 
manent  recovery  or  just  be  a  temporary 
injection.'' 

*  «  • 

*  * '  I '  H  E  collapse  of  1929  was  a  col- 
A  lapse  in  prices  and  we  have  not 
adjusted  our  prices,”  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
president  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
and  newly-elected  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  said.  "We  must  establish 
a  monetary  system,”  he  added,  “that 
brings  about  a  price  equilibrium,  stimu¬ 
lating  a  free  flow  and  exchange  of 
goods,  to  restore  prosperity.  We  also 
need  a  monetary  authority  commanding 
absolute  confidence  and  respect,  free 
from  politics  and  influence,  to  take 
charge  of  the  monetary  situation.” 

*  *  * 

EP.  .\DLER,  Davenport  (la.)  Times, 
•  reported  “very  fine  conditions”  in 
Iowa. 

*  «  * 

BETTER  outlook  than  a  year  ago, 
with  business  held  back  only  by 
uncertainty,  was  reported  by  Clark 
Howell,  Sr.,  Atlanta  Constitution.  “Re¬ 
newed  confidence  is  the  prime  need,” 

he  said,  “and  once  we  have  it  the 

country  is  going  to  enter  upon  an  era 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  we  have  yet 
known.” 

A  *  A 

OFF-THE-RECORD  comment  by  a 
publisher  of  a  big  daily,  who  asked 
that  his  name  be  omitted  in  the  interest 
of  frankness; 

“Local  -  national  differentials?  I 
think  the  day  is  coming  when  the  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  structure  will  be  just 
one  straight  line.  All  the  newspaper 
has  to  sell  is  white  space,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  one  advertiser  should 
pa\  more  than  another.  But  I  don’t 
see  how  the  change  can  be  made.  Our 
own  differential  is  about  50  per  cent, 
and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
bring  the  local  rate  up  to  the  national 
level.  If  the  differential  is  eliminated 
it  will  mean  a  great  reduction  in  aver¬ 
age  rates.” 


GUILD  PROTEST  WILTS 


Specially  Drawn  for  Edito«  &  Publisher  by  Bill  Martin,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Ntws. 


WEEICLIES  SIGN  WITH  GUILD 


Three  Labor  Papers  in  Philadelphia 
Have  Editorial  Contract 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Philadelphia,  .\pril  23 — The  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  Philadelphia  and  Cam¬ 
den  yesterday  signed  a  contract  with 
Lal)or  Publications,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
three  weekly  labor  papers,  The  Labor 
Record,  The  Hosiery  Worker  and  the 
Silk  and  Dye  Worker.  The  papers  have 
a  combined  circulation  of  about  60,000, 
and  more  than  a  dozen  editorial  em¬ 
ployees.  Carl  Holderman  is  president 
of  the  company  and  David  S.  Shick 
is  editor. 

Provision  of  the  contract  include  a 


closed  shop,  check-off,  five-day  40-hour 
week,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
vacations  with  pay,  varying  from  one 
week  after  six  months  service  to  three 
weeks  for  those  with  more  than  five 
years  service,  and  dismissal  notice  of 
two  weeks  after  six  months  employ¬ 
ment,  increasing  at  rate  of  two  weeks 
with  each  additional  half  year  of  service 
up  to  maximum  of  six  months  notice 
Cash  dismissal  bonus  is  to  be  provided 
in  cases  of  more  than  six  months  em¬ 
ployment,  for  period  to  which  employe 
is  entitled. 

The  contract  establishes  a  wage  scale 
of  $35  for  editors  of  each  of  the  papers, 
with  assistants  at  not  less  than  $20. 
Employes  on  a  part-time  basis  are  to 
receive  not  less  than  $5  daily. 


Philadelphia  Chapters  Fail  to  Follow 
Record  in  Rebuking  Council 

(Stecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  April  23 — Sentiment 
against  the  executive  council’s  resolu¬ 
tion  censuring  Hey  wood  Broun  for 
terming  President  Roosevelt  “l.abor’s 
Public  Enemy  No.  1”  failed  to  develop 
in  other  units  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  Philadelphia  and  Camden  this  week 
following  the  Philadelphia  Record  unit  s 
repudiation  of  the  council’s  action. 

petition  rebuking  the  executive 
council  for  its  stand  was  circulated  at 
the  Inquirer  last  week  but  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  there  did  not  duplicate  the  action 
of  the  Record  unit,  which  resulted  in 
the  resignation  of  its  chairman,  Seth 
Maxwell,  who  had  introduced  the  cen¬ 
sure  resolution  at  the  April  14  council 
meeting. 

The  Inquirer  petition  was  dropped 
and  other  units  failed  to  circulate  peti¬ 
tions,  as  predicted  during  the  heat  of 
the  controversy,  when  it  was  found 
the  numlier  of  memlx*rs  opposing  flie 
action  was  insufficient. 

The  Record  unit,  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  April  27,  will  elect  a  chairman 
to  succeed  Mr.  Maxwell. 


WINS  POWER  INCREASE 

An  increase  of  5(X)-watts  in  its  broad¬ 
casting  power  has  been  granted  WIB.A, 
the  Capital  Times  radio  station  at  Mad¬ 
ison,  \Vis.,  by  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 


porting  Huey  Long’s  “share  the  wealth”  mission,  bringing  the  day  and  night  time 
movement.  “Conditions  are  a  little  power  up  to  1,000-watts  permanently 
difficult,”  he  said,  “but  retail  business  after  a  year’s  trial  operation.  The 
is  picking  up  very  well.”  station  is  a  member  of  NBC. 


35%  Fatter  . . .  For  Better  Display! 

-See  Patjes  50  and  51 
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Local  Linage  Is  an  Infallible 
Gauge  of  Media  Importance 


In  Washington  (D.  C.)  the  selection  of  the  essential  advertising 
medium  is  no  problem.  The  local  merchants,  under  every  classifi¬ 
cation,  give  The  Star — Evening  and  Sunday — the  vastly  greater 
proportion  of  the  lineage  they  use.  In  fact,  nearly  equalling  the 
combined  linage  appearing  in  the  four  other  Washington  news¬ 
papers,  day  after  day;  while  frequently  THE  STAR  carries  more 
linage  than  all  four  of  these  other  newspapers  combined. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  reason.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  THE 
STAR’S  circulation,  both  Evening  and  Sunday — going  as  it  does 
directly  into  the  homes,  not  only  in  Washington  City,  but  in  the 
trading  area  that  comprises  the  Washington  Market — a  radius  of 
25  miles  into  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  Star  is  outstandingly  sufficient  in  this  market,  as  evidenced 
by  the  use  made  of  its  advertising  columns  by  the  local  merchants 
— who  certainly  know  Washington  and  are  in  a  position  to  measure 
direct  results  accurately. 

Washington  is  a  prosperous  market.  Sales  Management  says  that 
it  has  the  highest  per  capita  of  spendable  incomes  of  any  city  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  average  income  there  being  $486. 
In  Washington  (D.  C.)  it  is  $918. 

When  people  earn  they  spend;  and  spend  in  ratio  to  their  in¬ 
comes — which  makes  Washington  a  busy  market — definitely  and 
economically  reached  by  one  newspaper,  THE  STAR — Evening  and 
Sunday. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  E.  42nd  Street 


Member 

Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 
J.  E.  Lutz 

Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 
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HOMER  McKEE  JOINS 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK 

Afocy  Head  Named  Advertising 
Counsel  to  Mail  Order  Firm — 
Began  Career  as  Chalk  Plate 
Cartoonist 


Homes  McKee 


(Special  to  Editos  &  Puslisues) 

Chicago,  April  23 — Appointment  of 
Homer  McKee,  president  of  Homer 
McKee,  Inc.,  local  advertising  agency, 
a  s  advertising 
counsel  to  Sears, 

Roebuck  &  Co., 
effective  immedi¬ 
ately,  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  to¬ 
day  by  G.  W. 

Cunningham,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising 
manager  of  Sears. 

Mr.  McKee’s 
appointment  came 
as  an  aftermath 
to  intensive  study 
in  the  field  of 
Sears’  activity. 

Commenting  upon 
Sears’  organization.  Mr.  McKee  re¬ 
marked  that  its  dominant  position  “is 
not  an  accident,  but  is  the  result  of 
just  one  thing — simplified  and  direct 
distribution,  giving  the  buyer  better 
value  for  less  money.’’ 

An  agency  executive  of  many  years 
experience,  Mr.  McKee  is  best  known 
for  his  advertising  copy,  which  is 
characterized  by  simplicity  and  clear¬ 
ness,  embodying  the  ability  to  make 
a  complicated  subject  thoroughly  under, 
stood  by  the  masses.  In  recent  years 
he  has  written  most  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  promotion,  a  series  of 
newspaper  advertisements  for  Editor 
&  Publisher  and  13  pages  for  a  group 
of  leading  evening  newspapers.  He 
has  written  a  number  of  distinctive 
advertisements,  one  of  which  won  him 
national  recognition  in  March,  1933, 
during  the  banking  moratorium,  entitled 
“Nothing  Can  Hold  Back  the  Dawn." 

Homer  McKee  began  his  newspaper 
and  advertising  career  as  a  chalk  plate 
cartoonist  for  the  old  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News.  Later  he  joined  the 
Shaffer  Star  League,  drawing  cartoons 
for  the  Shaffer  papers  in  Indianapolis, 
Muncie  and  Terre  Haute.  He  also 
was  a  cartoonist  on  the  Dayton  Journal. 
Later  he  came  to  Chicago  and  joined 
the  old  John  Lee  Mahin  Advertising 
Company,  where  he  specialized  on  auto¬ 
mobile  accounts.  He  later  became  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  and  advertising  for 
Cole  Motor  Car  Company  and  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  for  Mannon 
Company.  He  directed  the  advertismg 
of  17  automobile  accounts  over  a  period 
of  years.  In  1917,  he  entered  the 
agency  business  and  has  continued  in 
that  field  ever  since.  During  the  past 
several  years,  he  has  concentrated  on 
copy  writing. 


NAMED  AGENCY  SECRETARY 

Pauline  B.  Peters,  formerly  with 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  and  the  F.  Wallis 
Armstrong  Company,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  Lincoln  Roden, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  agents.  Mrs.  Peters,  who  is 
a  past  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Club  of  Advertising  Women,  is  also 
production  manager  of  the  company. 


William  G.  Gavin 


SILURIANS  ELECT  MAY  9 

.\nnual  election  of  officers  and  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Silurians,  composed  of  old- 
time  New  York  journalists,  will  be 
held  May  9  at  the  Hotel  Lafayette. 
Robert  H.  Lyman,  treasurer,  125  Bar¬ 
clay  Street,  New  York,  is  chairman 
in  charge  of  reservations. 

BOSTON  EDITOR  CITED 
FOR  CONTEMPT 

Gov.  Curley  Objects  to  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler  Story  and  Hales  W.  G. 

Gavin,  News  Editor  Be¬ 
fore  Committee 

William  G.  Gavin,  news  editor  of  the 
Boston  Traveler  was  summoned  by 
Governor  James  M.  Curley  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the 
executive  council 
Saturday  April 
20  to  answer 
charges  of  con¬ 
tempt  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  state¬ 
ment  published  by 
the  Traveler, 

Saturday,  April 
20,  predicting  that 
one  member  of 
the  governor’s 
council  would 
vote  in  favor  of 
the  removal  of 

ousting  Eugene  C.  Hultman,  chairman 
of  the  metropolitan  district  commission. 

Proceedings  of  the  Hultman  hearing, 
which  has  been  page  one  news  in  Bos¬ 
ton  for  the  past  week,  were  halted 
Saturday  for  a  sensational  episode  in 
which  Editor  Gavin  was  summoned  to 
the  state  house  to  answer  questions 
about  a  story  his  paper  had  run  that 
noon. 

Most  vital  point  developed  during 
Gavin’s  questioning  was  whether  he 
would  reveal  the  source  of  information 
for  his  story  which  lead  the  paper. 
Gavin  refused  then  to  state  who  gave 
him  the  story;  and  he  still  refuses  to 
do  so.  Governor  Curley  has  asked  the 
council  to  bring  contempt  charges. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  council 
Monday  it  was  voted,  7  to  1,  to  post¬ 
pone  final  action  against  Gavin  until 
Wednesday  April  24  at  1  p.  m. 

Gavin  is  being  represented  by  .Attor¬ 
ney  Stuart  C.  Rand.  .Atty.  Rand  main¬ 
tains  that  the  council  is  sitting  as  an 
administrative  body — not  as  a  judicial 
body,  and  therefore  has  no  legal  right 
to  bring  contempt  charges. 

The  Boston  Traveler  lead  the  paper 
with  a  story  reporting  Councilor  Cote 
“ready  to  vote  with  the  Governor." 
Governor  Curley  instituted  the  hearing 
on  Hultman  on  grounds  that  Hultman 
is  incompetent.  The  Governor’s  coun¬ 
cil  of  eight  members  will  decide  Hul- 
man’s  fate  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pu^ 
lie  hearing. 

Hultman,  formerly  commissioner  of 
police  of  Boston,  was  appointed  head  of 
the  district  commission,  a  state  office, 
by  outgoing  Governor  Jqseph  B.  Ely 
last  December,  just  before  Curley  took 
office. 


JOINS  RADIO  GROUP 

Gene  Willoughby,  former  western 
manager  of  Paul  H.  Raymer  Company, 
has  joined  the  Chic^o  staff  of  Free  & 
Sleininger,  Inc.,  radio  station  represen¬ 
tatives.  He  replaces  J.  F.  Johns  who 
on  May  1  becomes  vice-president  of  the 
new  firm  of  Free,  Johns  &  Field,  Inc., 
radio  station  representatives. 


NEW  INDIANA  DAILY 

The  Whiting  (Ind.)  Times,  formerly 
a  weekly,  recently  made  its  appearance 
as  an  evening  daily  newspaper.  James 
J.  Griffith  is  editor  and  publisher. 
The  newspaper  is  bping  represented  in 
the  national  field  by  Scheerer,  Inc. 


POST  PROGRESS 

...  in  both  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  any  newspaper  in  the  United 
States. 

Net  Paid  A.  B.  C. 

CIRCULATION 

for  6  Months  Ending  March  31, 
193S. 

120,590 

...  a  gain  of  60,319  copies  per 
day  over  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  Advertising  gain,  as 
reported  by  Media  Records  for 
First  Three  Months  of  1935, 
307,434  lines. 

NEW  YORK  POST 

Founded  1801  by  Alexander  Hamilton 


WIRE  RATE  HEARING 
ENDS  IN  WASHINGTON 

Western  Union  Would  Prohibit  News 
Services  from  Supplying  Market 
Information  to  Private  Firms 
at  Press  Rates 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 
W’asiiingto.v,  D.  C.,  .April  23 — The 
Federal  Communications  Commission’s 
hearing  on  the  press  rates  over  leased 
wires  concluded  with  the  Western  Union 
company  asking  that  “so-called”  news 
organizations  be  prohibited  from  supply¬ 
ing  at  a  profit,  news  matter  and  market 
information  to  private  users  carried  at 
press  rates  prior  to  publication. 

In  presenting  this  limitation,  J.  C. 
Willever  of  Western  Union,  declared 
that  it  was  aimed  at  efforts  of  news  or¬ 
ganizations  supplying  private  customers 
with  market  information  at  a  profit 
before  it  is  made  available  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  though  carried  at  press 
rates.  In  its  rough  state,  howover,  Mr. 
Willever  stated  that  his  definition  did 
not  tend  to  curb  activities  of  such  legi¬ 
timate  organizations  as  Dow- Jones  and 
others  of  that  type.  This  brought  up 
activities  of  Reuters  and  Havas  news 
services  in  this  field,  but  lack  of  com¬ 
plete  information  brought  a  stalemate  to 
this  angle  of  inquiry. 

Willever  also  touched  on  the  question 
of  general  and  specific  news  material 


and  its  relative  importance  with  regard 
to  press  rates.  He  declared  t^t  his 
company  has  no  intention  of  ma^ng  any 
change,  any  differentiating  in  press 
rates  as  regards  general  and  specific 
news  matter,  though  Western  Union 
recognized  such  a  difference. 

The  question  of  supply  combination 
market  quotations  to  both  newspaper 
and  local  exchanges  at  press  rates  drew 
criticism  of  Willever  on  grounds  that 
“public  interest”  didn’t  merit  that  ser¬ 
vice. 

F.  C.  Craig  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Company,  stated 
that  beginning  July  1,  government  news 
bulletins  of  the  Departments  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  .Agriculture  would  be  car¬ 
ried  at  press  rates,  because  of  “their 
general  interest  and  lack  of  administra¬ 
tive  detail.”  However,  no  other  federal 
agencies  are  to  be  accorded  special  rates 
on  their  leased  wires. 


PITTSBURGH  GUILD  ELECTS 

-At  the  annual  election  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  chapter  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  recently,  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  chosen :  President,  Milton 
V.  Burgess,  Sun-Telegraph,  first  vice- 
president,  Irving  Newman,  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  ;  second  vice-president,  E.  W. 
Prendergast,  Sun-Telegraph;  secretary, 
John  E.  Jones,  Post-Gazette ;  treasurer, 
Charles  \V’.  Leith,  Post-Gazette;  dele¬ 
gates,  Paul  W.  Ramsey  and  John  E. 
Jones,  Post-Gazette  and  Irving  New¬ 
man,  Sun-Telegraph. 


SOME  REASONS  WHY  THE  PEORIA  JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 
IS  RECOGNIZED  BY  LOCAL  .AND  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 
AS  THE  GREATEST  SALES  FORCE  IN  THIS  CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS  BRIGHT-SPOT— 


— Exclusive  Associated  Press  News 
— Exclusive  JP  Wirephotos 
— 25  World’s  Best  Comics  Every  Sunday 
— Full  Page  of  Comics  Morning  and  Evening 
— Full  Page  of  Pictures  Morning  and  Evening 
— List  of  M  Exclusive  Features,  Headed  by — 


WILL  ROGERS  . .  DOROTHY  DIX  . .  PAUL 
MALLON  . .  WESTBROOK  PEGLER  ..0.0. 
MeINTYRE  .  .  GRANTLAND  RICE  .  .  H.  L. 
PHILLIPS  .  .  CULBERTSON  on  Contract 
Bridge  .  .  WALTER  LIPPMAN  .  .  MARK 
SULLIVAN  .  .  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  .  . 
EMILY  POST  . .  ANNE  ADAMS  .  .  and  DR. 
WILLIAM  BRADY 


— 80%  Coverage  of  Peoria  Ho.nes 
— 74.6%  Coverage  of  Metropolitan  District 
— 61%  Coverage  of  Peoria  Area 

— Complete  (and  exclusive)  Coverage  of  80%  of  the  Rural 
Homes  in  Peoria  .Area. 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

National  Representatives 
Chicago  New  York  Boston 


THE  PEORIA 
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PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 
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Extend  Our  Thanks  To— 

Local  and  National  Advertisers  Whose 
Judgment  Of  Circuiation  Vaiues 
Made  It  Possible  For 

iitamt 

TO  LEAD  THE  SOUTH 

In  Advertising  Volume  For  Each  Of  the 
First  Three  Months  Of  1935 


Telegrams  from  Southern  Publishers  quoting  Advertising  lineage 
for  the  month  of  March  show: 

COMPARISONS 

MIAMI,  FLA«  {HEttALD)  (Tirst  In  Florida)  ly 

BIKW  ORLEANS,  LA.  (Times-Picayune)  (First  In  Louisiana)  1,! 

DALLAS,  TEX.  (Times^Herald)  ands^AT  (First  In  Texas)  1, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.  (CommerciaUAppeal)  JSS^undat  (First  In  Tennessee)  1,< 

RICHMOND,  VA.  (Newsreader)  (First  In  Virginia) 

ATLANTA,  GA.  (Journal)  SI^undat  (First  In  Georgia) 

DIRMINGHAM,  ALA.  (News)  naavtmAr  (First  In  Alabama) 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.  (Courier^Journal)  SSS^uotat  (First  In  Kentucky) 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  (Observer)  Md^vSvAT  (First  In  N.  Carolina)  < 

Oklahoma  Oty,  Okla.  (Oklahoman)  ud*  u^at  (First  In  Oklahoma)  > 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.  (Gazette)  Md^^oAT  (First  In  Arkansas) 

JACKSON,  MISS.  (ClarionTedger)  (First  In  Mississippi) 

GREENVILLE,  S.  C.  (News)  2JS*sWay  (First  In  S.  Carolina) 

/i  The  March,  1935,  Circulation  of  THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

XX.  f  Was  the  Largest  March  Circulation  In  Its  History! 


UNES 

(HEttALD) 

MOENING 
and  SUNDAY 

(First  In  Florida) 

1,463,077 

(T  imeS'Picayune) 

MOBNING 
and  SUNDAY 

(First  In  Louisiana) 

1,208,063 

(TimeS'Herald) 

EVENING 
and  SUNDAY 

(First  In  Texas) 

1,130,626 

(Commercial'Appeal) 

MOBNING 
and  SUNDAY 

(First  In  Tennessee) 

1,056,440 

(Newsreader) 

EVENING 

ONLY 

(First  In  Virginia) 

874,342 

(Journal) 

EVENING 
and  SUNDAY 

(First  In  Georgia) 

869,246 

(News) 

EVENING 
and  SUNDAY 

(First  In  Alabama) 

825,090 

(Courier-Journal) 

MOBNING 
and  SUNDAY 

(First  In  Kentucky) 

780,554 

(Observer) 

MOBNING 
and  SUNDAY 

(First  In  N,  Carolina) 

677,040 

(Oklahoman) 

MOBBTING 
and  SUNDAY 

(First  In  Oklahoma) 

658,630 

(Gazette) 

MOBNING 
and  SUNDAY 

(First  In  Arkansas) 

638,266 

(Clarion-Ledger) 

MOBNING 
and  SUNDAY 

(First  In  Mississippi) 

455,308 

(News) 

MOBNING 
and  SUNDAY 

(First  In  S,  Carolina) 

413,756 

A  good  newspaper  always  prospers  when  its  trading  area  is 
prosperous.  Metropolitan  Miami  is  a  Prosperous  Community. 


First  for  Fourteen  consecutive  years  in  Advertising 
and  Circulation  in  the  Miami  Territory. 


National  Representatives:  MEMBER  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  Southern  Representative: 
J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON  ^  i ,  .  dtflt  ♦ . ♦  ^  I  V  GEO.  M.  KOHN.  Inc. 


30  RoelufeUer  Plasa,  New  York 
702  Markd  Street,  Sm  Franeieeo 
000  N.  MiAigan  Aeenae,  Chicago 


oltfr  ifltamt 

FLORIDA'S  MOST  IMPORTANT  NEWSPAPER 
FRANK  B.  SHUTTS,  Publisher 


GEO.  M.  KOHN,  Inc. 

908  Wallon  Building 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

★  ★  ★ 
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TRIAL  ABUSES’  REFORM 
SOUGHT  BY  EDITORS 


(Continued  from  page  21) 


produce  usable  pictures  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  flashlights  or  other  bulky  acces¬ 
sories.  These  cameras  are  expensive 
and  it  is  well  to  note  here  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  the  auto  magnate  who  makes 
four  out  of  five  of  Italy’s  cars.  Small 
cameras — expensive  ones — will  stop  any 
action  the  larger  camera  can — in  expert 
hands.” 

Frank  J.  Hause,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  was  called 
upon  to  speak  in  place  of  Capt.  Joseph 
M.  Patters<»i,  editor  of  the  News,  who 
was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting.  The 
Daily  News,  he  declared,  prints  2,500 
new  pictiirgs  a  month. 

“Of  the  2,500  pictures,  about  1,500 
pictures  are  taken  by  the  staff,  made 
up  of  thirty-three  ^otographers  and 
seven  printers.  We  have  twenty-four 
hour  coverage  in  the  News,  and  never 
less  than  two  photographers  on  duty. 

■‘Recently,  the  News  invited  members 
of  the  AP  Wirephoto  Service  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  News  studio  with 
a  view  to  exchanging  experiences,  and 
I  heard  one  story  there  that  might  in¬ 
terest  you. 

“One  publisher  was  quite  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  News  studio  was  made 
up  of  white  tile.  He  couldn’t  understand 
how  a  dark  room  in  a  studio  could  be 
made  up  of  white  tile. 

“He  also  sent  down  his  representative 
with  a  Graflex  camera.  I  think  that 
publishers  and  editors  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  a  better  quality  of  photograph  should 
give  more  thought  to  equipment,  hypo 
baths,  developing  baths.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  business  of  better  printing,  and  I 
think  that  everybody  here  is  inclined  to 
hope  for  better  printing. 

“In  that  connection,  I  might  add  that 
in  England  and  Ireland  also  you  will 
find  that  editors  generally  give  more 
thought  to  printing  than  the  editors  do 
here  in  the  U.  S.,  and  that  generally 
speaking  the  average  English  and  Irish 
paper  is  better  printed  than  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper,  especially  regarding  half 
tone  cuts. 

“While  on  the  subject  of  pictures,  I 
suppose  that  everybody  realizes  that 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  competition 
here  among  photo  services.  There  are 
only  five  big  picture  gathering  organ¬ 
izations  here.  In  England  they  have 
about  fifteen.  In  London  the  average 
picture  editor  is  in  a  very  advantageous 
position.  He  doesn’t  have  any  staff 
photographers,  doesn’t  have  to  have  a 
large  staff.  He  has  fifteen  competing 
agencies  all  rushing  in  with  prints,  and 
all  he  has  to  do  if  he  likes  a  picture  is 
to  keep  it  on  his  desk  and  pay  a  so- 
called  print  fee,  which  is  one  shilling. 
We  haven’t  anything  like  that  here. 
Most  of  us  subscribe  to  one  or  two  ser¬ 
vices,  but  the  fact  that  one  lad  puts 
down  a  print  of  questionable  quality 
and  the  other  lad  puts  down  a  print  that 
is  no  better  than  that,  we  sort  of  accept 
it. 

‘“rhere  is  still  some  question,  there 
always  will  be,  I  suppose,  among  pho¬ 
tographers,  engravers  and  publishers 
and  managit^  editors,  about  the  best 
kind  of  a  print  for  reproduction.  With 
that  in  mind  I  passed  out  these  prints. 
I  should  like  to  have  some  expressions 
if  you  will,  of  which  you  consider  the 
best  print,  a  glossy  print  or  a  dull  print.” 
(Most  favored  the  dull  print.) 

‘“There  is  a  picture  that  has  tone  value 
in  it,”  continued  Mr.  Hause  (referring 
to  the  dull  print).  “Of  course  these  are 
the  kind  of  prints  that  we  are  producing. 
Now  I  don't  suppose  that  you  will  ever 
be  able  to  reconcile  the  International  or 
AP  or  Acme  to  turn  out  these  kinds  of 
prints,  because  the  average  picture  edi¬ 
tor  looks  at  it  like  this,  and  this  is  a 
snappy  print  and  the  kind  he  wants  (re¬ 
ferring  to  the  glossy  print).  After  all, 
we  are  not  only  printing  News  pictures, 
we  are  printing  pictures  from  Acme, 
_AP  and  Wide  World,  and  so  on.  It 
is  easier  to  make  good  cuts  from  a  con¬ 
trastive  print. 

“My  only  thought  in  bringing  this 
subject  up  in  this  manner  is  to  ask  for 


President  Patterson  getting  set  for  a  laugh  at  a  salty  sally  from  Stephen  BoIIes,, 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette. 


secretaries  unwittingly  exposed  to  me 
the  other  day.  In  a  casual  conversation 
the  Nipponese  headline  clipper  re¬ 
marked,  'Yes,  I  notice  Capital  solons 
close  rift  after  legislative  jam,’  and 
later,  ‘I  suppose  you  are  here  as  editor’s 
group  parley  on  newspaper  problems.’ 

“Well,  as  we  are  parleying  today  on 
newspaper  problems,  I  want  to  exon¬ 
erate  the  newspaper  with  which  I  am 
associated  from  any  claim  of  virtue 
in  the  matter  of  writing  intelligible 
headlines,  and  to  ask  if  we  shouldn’t 
begin  to  apply  more  originality,  more 
initiative,  and  more  freedom  in  our 
newspaper  headline  writing?  To  ask 
if  we  haven’t  too  long  accepetd  the 
shackling  of  the  copy  desk  to  the  type 
limitations  of  the  composing  room,  and 
to  suggest  that  together  we  might  per¬ 
haps  find  for  ourselves  some  new  forms 
of  headline  writing  which  would  tend  to 
make  the  headlines  of  the  future  more 
of  a  virile  language  than  an  artificial 
IHizzle. 

“One  of  the  early  heretics  was  Benja¬ 
min  DeCasseres.  At  the  turn  of  tlw 
century,  DeCasseres  was  beginning  his 
literary  career  in  the  proof  room  of  the 
old  New  York  Herald.  It  got  around 


heads,  strong  heads,  and  he  gaily  flipped 
them  over  to  the  slot. 

“  ‘But,  my  dear  Mr.  DeCasseres,’  the 
head  of  the  desk  triumphantly  remarked, 
‘They  don’t  fit!’ 

“Ben  nodded  his  head,  smiled  wryly, 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


your  cooperation  with  a  view  to  bring  ing  the  A.P.  meeting — the  convention 
pressure  on  these  various  picture  ser-  heard  J.  Roscoe  Drummond,  Christian 
vices  and  give  some  thought  to  better  Science  Monitor,  discuss  “Some  New  to  the  city  editor  that  DeCasseres  was 
quality  in  the  pictures  that  they  are  Ideas  In  Headlines.”  ciitical  of  the  headlines  which  he  was 

selling  you.  They  haven’t  made  any  “It  seems  that  in  the  very  commo-  being  asked  to  proof-read,  and  he  was 

headway,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  last  dious  work  room  of  the  commodious  calM  in  to  expoimd  his  brain-trust 
ten  years.  I  can  go  back  in  my  files;  quarters  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  on  theory  to  the  city  editor.  His  cracked 
I  find  that  the  same  quality  of  pictures  Massachusetts  Avenue  a  well-polished  idea  was  that  for  every  story  there  was 
as  sent  out  today  prevails  that  did  ten  rectangular  desk  occupies  the  middle  of  what  he  contended  was  a  scientifically 
years  ago.  the  office,  a  desk  which  would  be  cer-  right  head,  and  that  if  the  copy  reader 

“If  everybody  here  will  go  ahead  and  tainly  big  enough  for  a  banker  of  the  had  the  right  concept  of  the  story  he 
make  these  lads  step  around  and  find  boom  era  or  for  a  lobbyist  of  the  New  would  be  able  to  provide  the  one  right 
out  what  you  want,  you  will  get  your  Deal,”  Mr.  Drummond  said,  “.\round  head.  The  city  ^itor  of  the  Herald 
engravers  to  become  reconciled  to  the  this  desk  are  seated  numerous  under-  thought  the  idea  fine  and  he  proceeded 
fact  that  what  you  want  is  better  print-  secretaries  of  the  embassy,  very  care-  to  put  DeCasseres’  theory  to  the  test 
ing,  and  you  need  a  contrastive  print  fully  and  not  too  inscrutably  reading  and  by  assigning  him  to  the  copy  desk.  Ben 
and  you  need  tone  values,  I  think  you  clipping  and  digesting  a  vast  pile  of  wrote  the  heads,  bright  heads,  incisive 
will  get  somewhere,  instead  of  turning  American  newspapers, 
out  a  newspaper  with  just  black  and  “I  am  told  that  this  strenuous  task 
whites,  very  snappy  and  very  good  to  is  for  two  purposes.  “The  Japanese 
look  at,  but  not  a  true  photograph.”  Foreign  Office  learns  what  America  is 

Answering  inquiries,  Mr.  House  de-  tliinking,  and  the  Japanese  under-sec- 
clared  good  retouchers  were  hard  to  retaries  learn  an  American  language, 
find.  The  News  developed  its  retouch-  What  language  they  learn  one  of  the 
ing  staff  from  its  young  men.  he  said, 
paying  good  men  from  $40  to  $70  per 
week. 

“It  isn’t  so  much  a  question  of  re¬ 
touching,”  he  continued,  “as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  would  much  rather  that  some  of 
these  artists  would  never  put  a  brush 
on  that  picture.  Invariably  they  will 
ruin  the  picture. 

“The  average  artist,  wants  to  earn  his 
salary.  He  has  two  or  three  pictures  to 
retouch  a  day.  He  will  sit  down  over 
that  and  start  putting  his  brush  on  there, 
and  he  will  paint  this  up  and  paint  this 
up  and  paint  that  up,  and  before  you 
get  through  with  it  you  have  an  artist’s 
conception  of  a  photograph. 

“Ninety  per  cent  of  the  pictures  re¬ 
quire  some  retouching.  It  may  only  re¬ 
quire  five  minutes’  work,  or  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen,  if  you  want  to  make  a  good  job 
of  it.” 

After  considerable  discussion  of  wire- 
photo  questions  upon  which  this  writer 
is  going  to  yield  to  his  colleague  cover- 
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1  ,  11-  III  I  ircriitiu:i  iicic  luuay  will  uc 

and  iJiruggfd  his  shoulders,  but  re-  acquainted  with  different  experiments  in 
tused  to  take  any  b  ame  lor  that,  lliis  technique  which  papers  are 

early  journalistic  brain-truster,  never  The  IVall  Street  Journal  has 

Itaving  t«?en  called  on  to  mee  either^  Cleveland  News  in  adopt- 

^yroll  or  a  deadline  allowcxl  that  the  uncounted,  ffush-to-the-lcft 

heads  being  the  right  heads,  the  prob-  ,,e“dline.  and  very  likely  other  newspa- 
lem  from  then  on  was  one  tor  the  make-  departures 

up  man  and  the  compositor.  prominent 

At  every  deadline  on  eveo’  news-  ^  j  that  while  not 

n  r  ■  ^  establishing  as  thoroughgoing  a  depar- 

f.:  as  the  Cleveland  News  many  of 

l>erhaps  even  more  acutely  now  than  ,  Hearst  newsnanerc  have  lw*en  niak- 

it  did  Ulirty  years  ago:  namely,  must  verv  effective  use  ortl'rca^^^ 
the  best  head,  the  most  effective  head,  .fi  e  i,  .„Hi;ne  nartieninriv 

the  most  intelligible  head,  lie  recurringly  headline,  particularly  for  fca- 

discarded-or  even  kept  from  bei^  semi-feature  stories  on  the 

written-because  of  the  self-im,K,s^  ront  page  of  their  second  sections,  but 
restrictions  of  count,  balance,  and  other  ‘  K 

artificialities  of  the  c^ventional  headline  f. 

technique?  * Hearst  newspapers,  eliminates  the 

“Conscious  that  the  form  of  headlines  necessity  of  artificial  balance  and  per- 
which  fits  one  paper  would  not  neces-  combines  cap  and  lower 

sarily  lend  itself  m  another,  and  aware  trc^uently  in  two-  ami  three-line 

that  there  are  numerous  here  this  noon  two-column  heads.  The  great- 

who  have  had  wider  experience  with  advantage  of  this  form  of  headline 
copy  desks  than  1  have,  I  do  not  want  ‘^at  it  gives  the  head-writer  grater 
to  defeat  mv  implied  suggestion  for  oPPC’ctumty  to  use  the  precise  combina- 
fewer  rules  by  laying  dowm  any  dog-  most  strikingly 

matic  rules  on  my  own  part.  1  think 

it  likelv,  however,  that  we  will  agree:  ‘'"if^ness  and  simplicity. 

“(1)  that  the  essential  function  of  the  ,  ^Peo'^ent  which  might  be 

headline  is  to  command  the  attention  of  general  interest  which  the  Monitor 
the  reader*  oetn  making  in  headlines  is  the 

“(2)  thkt  we  should  not  seek  to  "icier  use  of  the  one-line  liead,  princi- 
achieve  that  end  at  the  sacrifice  of  ac-  P^''^ 

curacy,  but  that  the  only  mandate  that  usually  24  to  30-pomt  Bc^oni.  with 

should  be  put  on  the  copy  editor  is  that  occasional  use  ot  italic  for  special 

his  headline  appeal  should  reveal  the  Purposes.  The  head  itself  niKtuates 
nature  of  the  storv  which  he  is  head-  *com  two  to  four,  five  or  si.x  columns, 
lining.  This  may  seem  like  an  obvious  usually  for  inside  pages  on  bottom  of 
principle,  but  it  does  remove  from  the  one.  its  size  frequently  fluctuating  to 
copy  desk  the  demand  that  the  headline  enable  us  to  fit  the  type  to  the  idea 
should  disclose  the  whole  story,  that  than  to  tit  the  idea  to  the  type, 

the  headline  should  itself  set  out  so  advantages  of  the  one-line 

many  facts  about  the  story  that  it  al-  “  headline  which 

most  becomes  a  substitute  for  the  usually  conveys  its  message  visually, 
storv  itself  and.  in  fact,  in  too  many  ^^’cse  heads  also  enable  us  to  give 
cases  does.  Most  newspapers  have  prominence  to  a  stoj^ry  without  using  tw 
long  since  discarded  the  long-sacred  space  on  headline  type,  and  in  ad- 

practice  of  attempting  to  tell  the 

whole  storv  in  the  lead,  if  not  in  the  hanging-indent  bank  which  itself  is  a 
first  sentence,  even  if  it  leaves  the  short  synopsis  of  the  story  and  is  so  flex- 
reader  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  first  that  it  doesnt  need  to  he  counted.  I 

150  words.  Having  won  freedom  from  inclined  to  feel  that  the  flexible  one- 

the  who,  what,  when,  where,  and  wliat-  head  serves  numerous  of  the  pur- 

for  school  of  reporters’  leads,  perhaps  1^^^®  w^hich  we  should  ejqiect  of  the  ef- 

the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  should  give  1^-  ’ 

the  same  freedom  from  the  who,  what,  hility.  and  intelligibility.  While  1  am  not 
when,  where,  and  what-for  school  of  familiar  with  the  origin  ot  the  use  of  the 
headlines  caption  style  of  headline  by  the  Hearst 

“(3)  I  think  we  will  agree  that  the  newspapers,  it  follows  very  closely  the 
best  headline  is  one  which  is  dis-  brighter  captions  which  distinguish  such 
tinguished  by  simplicity  and  brevity.  As  English  newspapers  as  the  London 
a  guiding  principle  it  seems  to  me  that  ^^ui/v  h.xpress.  Scxvs-Chrontcle  and 
we  can  well  look  upon  the  ideal  headline  Herald,  and  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that 
as  a  picture,  rather  than  as  a  string  of  ff’^  English  cajitiun  at  its  best  could  be 
l/nrases  to  be  read,  puzzled,  and  pon-  adapteil  with  advantage  to  .American 
dered.  Therefore,  the  fewer  words  in  practice  and  that  our  headline  technique 
the  headline,  the  better,  so  that  the  ap-  would  lie  enriched, 
peal  to  the  reader  may  be  conveyed  in  *T  do  not  refer,  of  course,  to  that 
the  visual  impression  rather  than  quaint  habit  of  the  London  Times  of 
through  an  intellectual  process.  jiublishing  the  same  principal  head  over 

“(4)  So  far  as  possible,  it  would  seem  a  story  for  as  long  as  a  week  or  ten 
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is  afforded  by  San  Antonio  Express  and  San  Antonio 
Evening  News — for  an  extensive  sales  campaign. 

These  two  Newspapers  constitute  the  best  medium 
for  taking  the  advertiser’s  sales  message  to  the  entire 
family  council  in  the  homes  of  South  and  West  Texas 
and  of  their  principal  marketplace — San  Antonio. 

The  Express  and  The  Evening  News  give  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  the  only  complete  coverage  of  the  homes 
throughout  a  richly  productive  region — homes  that 
are  interested  in  things  worth  having  and  that  possess 
the  means  to  buy. 

The  Express  and  The  Evening  News  can  sell  this 
market  for  the  advertiser  profitably  and  economically. 

These  two  newspapers  have  gained  in  both  circulation 
and  lineage  for  the  first  quarter  of  1935,  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1934. 

Buy  advertising  space  that,  in  return,  brings  reader 
interest — reader  confidence — reader  patronage. 
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such  personalization  has  for  the  reader. 

Pliotographs  were  the  coining  form 
of  illustration,  she  said,  being  superior 
for  the  most  forms  of  clothing — not  for 
corsets — to  pen  sketches.  As  much 
s^ce  as  possible  should  be  allotted  to 
pictures.  Patterns,  admittedly  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable  feature  of  many 
pages,  should  be  scanned  with  a  keen 
eye  by  the  woman’s  page  editor  and  her 
superiors,  she  advised,  since  the  pattern 
companies  in  general  liked  to  repeat 
numbers  which  had  done  well  in  previous 
years  with  slight  changes  in  detail.  A 
masculine  editor  might  not  appreciate 
what  was  being  done;  a  well  informed 
woman  would,  and  some  properly  ap¬ 
plied  pressure  from  newspapers  might 
compel  considerable  improvement  in  this 
feature,  she  said. 

Discussing  Miss  Coburn’s  remarks, 
John  S.  Knight,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- 
Journal,  concurred  entirely  in  her  ad¬ 
vice. 

“I  studied  our  paper  some  years  ago 
and  found  that  on  normal  days  we  were 
devoting  four  pages  to  sports  and  on 
large  days  as  many  as  seven,”  Mr. 
Knight  said.  "I  found  that  we  had  one 
wonian’s  pjige  at  that  time.  While  I 
didn’t  have  Miss  Coburn  to  advise  me, 

I  did  select  a  woman’s  editor,  and  we 
are  now  running  three  pages  and  we 
have  five  women  on  the  staflF  and  two 
cameramen.  For  a  small  city  I  think 
that  is  a  rather  good  showing. 

’  We  cover  all  women’s  activities  in 
the  same  manner  that  we  cover  spot 
news.  We  never  use  a  morgue  picture 
on  any  woman’s  i)age,  unless  we  can’t 
possibly  obtain  it  in  any  other  way,  no 
matter  if  it  is  an  engagement  or  any 
social  event  whatsoever.  We  cover  that 
with  our  cameramen,  and  we  not  only 
do  that,  but  we  report  these  events  as 
news  stories  after  they  have  happened. 

‘In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  charity 
ball,  we  simply  don’t  run  eight  columns 
of  pictures  and  give  the  description  of 
the  gowns,  but  there  is  personal  com¬ 
ment  by  some  woman  writer  on  what 
happened  and  the  high  spots  of  the 
tell.  We  cover  all  parties  of  any  size 
in  that  manner.  We  have  found  it  to 
be  effective. 

‘‘Personally  I  think  that  at  least  65 
per  cent  of  the  news  interest  in  any 
afternoon  paper  lies  in  the  woman’s 
pages  and  we  make  a  very  strong  play 
along  that  line  and  I  might  say  it  has 
been  quite  auccessful. 

‘‘My  competitor  some  years  ago — 
two  or  three  years  ago— had  recently 
come  to  the  city  and  had  done  a  very 
workmanlike  job  of  making  over  his 
newspaper  and  putting  out  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  product,  but  he  frankly  confessed 
that  he  had  had  very  little  experience 
with  women’s  pages.  I  said,  ‘Why  don’t 
you  select  a  competent  woman  to  edit 
those  pages  ?’  which  he  did  from  my 
-Staff  and  much  to  my  dismay  did  rather 
a  tetter  job  than  I  was  doing.  Another 
thing  that  hurts  is  on  many  papers 
where  they  have  a  stylist,  a  competent 
girl,  they  will  send  her  to  the  shops 
and  get  some  attractive  photographs. 
These  are  tiumed  over  to  the  news  edi¬ 
tor  or  managing  editor  and  when  they 
appear  they  are  shrunk  down  to  a  size 
that  permits  absolutely  no  detail,  and  the 
entire  effort  is  lost. 

Executive  sessions  were  called  for 
the  first  time  in  the  "Society’s  history, 
except  for  the  annual  meeting  with  the 
President  at  the  White  House.  Added 
this  y^r  was  a  luncheon  at  which  Don¬ 
ald  Richterg  talked  freely  about  NRA, 
past  and  future,  non-committally  about 
the  future  code  position  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  and  warmly  about  mis¬ 
representation  of  national  affairs  to 
which  newspapers,  he  said,  were  often 
unwitting  parties,  used  by  people  and 
interests  with  private  axes  to  grind. 

_  Added  also  was  an  off-the-record  ses¬ 
sion  at  which  the  press  was  critically 
appraised  by  Arthur  Krock,  New  York 
Times ;  Sir  Wilmott  Lewis,  London 
Times,  and  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of 
Editor  &  PtmisHER. 


The  topic  of  the  Friday  afternoon 
session  was  “The  Big  News  in  Europe, 
What  It  Means  and  How  to  Get  It,” 
and  the  three  speakers  were  Raymond 
Gram  Swing,  Paul  Scott  Mowrer  and 
Dorothy  Thompson. 

Of  Mr,  Swing  President  Patterson 
said  in  his  introduction: 

“For  20  years  about  he  was  in 
Europe,  he  was  called  the  dean  of 
.American  correspondents.  He  came 
back  last  year  and  as  you  know  is  now 
one  of  the  editors  of  ‘Nation.’  1  could 
just  make  it  lower  case  and  say  in  my 
opinion  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
nation.” 

Mr.  Swing  said: 

“If  European  news  is  to  be  compre¬ 
hensible  at  all  it  has  to  be  explained. 
If  it  is  explained  it  has  to  be  explained 
subjectively.  There  is  no  getting  around 
it,  the  man  in  Europe  who  is  of  most 
value  to  his  newspaper  is  the  man  who 
expresses  opinions  in  his  writing.  That 
goes  against  the  ethics  of  the  profession, 
but  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  under¬ 
stand  that.  You  can  get  your  routine 
news  from  your  agencies. 

“Now  if  a  man  is  to  have  judgment, 
he  must  have  information.  He  must 
also  have  the  freedom  to  exchange  in¬ 
formation  and  exchange  judgment  with 
men  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  and 
to  judge.  Therefore  the  technique  of 
the  gathering  of  news  in  Europe  is 
entirely  different  from  any  in  America 
e.xcepting  possibly  in  Washington. 

“A  correspondent  must  know  men 
who  are  making  the  news.  He  must 
have  access  to  them.  If  he  has  access 
to  them,  he  has  it  because  he  brings 
them  something  that  they  are  interested 
in  getting.  No  man  can  go  to  a  Euro¬ 
pean  statesman  or  a  high  civjl  servant 
in  Europe  again  and  again  simply  be¬ 
cause  a  paper  back  in  .America  wants  to 
know  what  is  happening.  He  can  only 
go  if  that  man  feels  that  he  is  going 
to  get  enough  of  value  out  of  that  con¬ 
versation  to  make  it  worth  his  vvhile 
to  sacrifice  some  of  his  precious  time. 

“So  the  basis  of  gathering  knowledge 
in  Europe  for  a  useful  correspondent 
should  be  the  freedom  first  of  all  to 
travel.  If  a  correspondent  comes  from 
London  to  Paris,  he  has  something  to 
say  to  the  man  in  the  Foreign  Office 
about  conditions  in  England _  that  that 
man  in  the  Foreign  Office  will  be  glad 
to  know.  If  he  comes  from  a  conference, 
he  can  go  back  from  that  conference 
with  some  fresh  outlook  on  the  confer- 
-e  that  the  man  back  home  whom  he 
has  no  excuse  for  bothering  otherwise 
will  be  glad  to  hear.  You  have  to  feed 
these  people  something  if  you  expect  to 
get  any  crumbs  from  them  yourself. 

“I  just  have  a  few  personal  remarks 
that  I  want  to  make.  I  think  we  forget 
over  in  America — I  find  myself  doing  it 
now  that  I  am  back — that  America  is 
going  through  her  part  of  a  world  crisis, 
and  that  the  crisis  is  not  just  an  Amer¬ 
ican  crisis.  We  al.so  forget,  if  we  ever  do 
stop  to  think  of  it,  that  Europe  in  a  way 
represents  ourselves  at  different  stages, 
various  stages  of  our  own  development. 
We  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from 
European  news  on  that  account. 

“It  is  of  the  very  greatest  import¬ 
ance  that  the  person  who  writes  news 
knows  what  is  going  on  at  home  and 
that  he  is  able  able  to  correlate  the 
evolution  of  European  affairs  with  the 
evolution  of  affairs  in  his  own  country. 
So  I  come  to  another  recommendation 
T  make  to  you  as  editors,  that  if  you 
have  any  foreign  correspondents,  bring 
them  home  now  and  again. 

“Some  generous  newspapers  and 
agencies  bring  their  men  home  every 
two  years.  I  should  think  it  would  be 
just  a  matter  of  plain  common  sense 
and  sensible  investment  that  a  foreign 
correspondent  should  be  brought  home 
every  year,  that  he  should  be  brought 
to  the  home  office,  that  he  should  be 
able  to  talk  to  his  editor  about  what  is 
happening  in  Europe,^  be  told  by  his 
editor  what  is  happening  at  home,  get 
out  and  see  people  in  his  own  home 
community,  and  then  come  down  to 
Washington  and  spend  at  least  two 
weeks  seeing  how  the  almost  identical 
nroblems  of  Europe  are  being  handled 
in  this  country. 

“In  the  time  that  I  have  been  priv- 
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ileged  to  work  abroad,  foreign  services 
have  increased  in  scope  and  in  quality 
to  a  very  great  extent  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  is  almost  incredible  when  you 
think  of  its  taking  place  over  a  period 
of  only  some  25  or  30  years.  But  there 
is  still  room  for  improvement  and  I 
think  that  the  foreign  correspondent 
must  be  understood  as  the  person  who 
is  handling  tl’e  biggest  news  in  a  sense 
of  any  single  man.  Your  whole  staff 
at  home  is  working  on  your  home  news. 
Home  news  is  much  more  urgent. 
European  news  isn’t  much  less  urgent. 
Now  ask  yourselves  if  it  isn’t  so.  We 
are  going  through  perhaps  the  40  most 
extraordinary  years  in  human  history. 
Just  stop  and  think  if  Russia,  Germany, 
Italy  don’t  suggest  that  there  is  a  great 
fundamental  upheaval  in  progress,  one 
which  we  must  understand.” 

Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  associate  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  for  many  years 
foreign  correspondent,  said: 

“The  stage  is  the  world  and  the  ac¬ 


tors,  the  principal  actors,  are  the  world’i 
great  powers,  and  there  are  seven  of 
them  at  the  present  time,  the  United 
States  and  Russia  and  France  and  Eng- 
land  and  Germany  and  Italy  and  Japan, 
in  any  order  you  choose.  I,  having  lived 
a  long  time  in  Europe,  look  hastily 
about  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no 
representative  of  the  great  Polish  nation 
here  to  challenge  my  assertion  that  there 
are  only  seven  great  powers. 

“The  dream  of  the  drama  is  power. 
In  our  inividual  lives,  according  to  the 
psychologists,  it  is  power  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  in  the  life  of  the  world 
it  is  power,  and  what  counts  are  the 
great  powers,  because  they  have  nearly 
all  of  the  power  and  they  nearly  always 
want  more. 

“The  big  news  is  therefore  what  it 
happening  to  and  what  is  happening 
among  the  great  powers.  What  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  great  powers?  That 
means  in  their  national  life.  What  ij 
the  character  of  the  great  power  in  ques¬ 
tion  at  any  time?  What  are  its  people 
thinking?  What  do  they  all  believe? 
What  waves  of  sentiment  and  emotion 
are  surging  through  them?  What  new 
systems  are  they  trying  to  set  up,  and 
how  is  it  affecting  them?  What  is 
happening  among  them?  That  means 
their  relations  to  one  another.  Who  is 
opposing  whom  and  why,  and  which  are 
friends  and  why,  and  how  are  those 
friendships  and  those  animosities  work¬ 
ing  out  and  where  are  they  going,  and 
what  does  it  mean  if  they  go  one  way 
rather  than  the  other? 

“I  don't  mean  to  slight  the  smaller 
countries.  They  are  full  of  human  b^ 
ings  who  are  extremely  interesting,  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  personal  friends,  but 
in  the  big  news  of  the  world  they  don’t 
count  for  nearly  so  much  unless,  as  hap¬ 
pens  frequently,  one  of  them  is  suddenly 
thrown  under  the  spotlight  because  it  is 
a  focus  for  some  quarrel  for  power 
among  the  great  powers. 

“I  will  give  you  an  example  of  how 
that  works  out.  For  about  three  or 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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four  ywrs  there  has  been  an  extremely 
dramatic  war  going  on  in  a  region  called 
the  Chaco  down  in  South  America.  A 
country  of  about  800,000  (wpulation, 
Paraguay,  has  been  defending  itself 
against  an  encroachment,  a  way  out  to 
the  sea,  on  the  part  of  a  considerably 
larger  power,  Bolivia,  which  had  a 
rather  large,  well-equipped  army,  and 
the  other  had  almost  nothing  to  start 
with.  Yet  little  Paraguay  seems  to  be 
having  rather  the  better  of  it.  They 
are  having  tremendous  losses,  and  all 
the  elements  that  are  supposed  to  make 
good  newspaper  reading  are  there. 

“So  far  as  I  know,  no  American 
newspaper  has  seriously  covered  that 
war  which  is  going  on  at  the  present 
moment  around  a  very  dramatic  attempt 
to  take  a  town  called  Villa  Montes  in 
the  foothills  of  Bolivia,  and  which  is  at 
the  same  time  a  key  to  considerable  de¬ 
posits  of  oil. 

“A  few  months  ago  there  was  a  fron¬ 
tier  incident  on  the  well-known  model 
between  Italy  and  Abyssinia,  and  almost 
immediately  that  got  a  big  play  in  the 
newspapers.  VVe  had  columns  about  it. 
big  headlines  about  it,  and  it  occurred 
and  recurred,  and  there  were  interviews 
and  talk  of  sending  men  out  there  and 
agency  reports  from  there.  Why?  The 
war  in  the  Chaco  is  infinitely  more  dra¬ 
matic,  but  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  are 
not  great  powers,  and  people  just  can’t 
stay  interested.  Italy  is  a  great  power. 

I  think  that  is  the  real  difference. 

“Now  what  does  the  big  news  mean? 
That  can  have  only  one  meaning,  and 
that  is,  what  does  it  mean  to  us  in 
America  ?” 

Miss  Dorothy  Thompson,  wife  of  Sin¬ 
clair  Lewis,  was  introduced.  Famed, 
as  one  of  her  more  recent  exploits,  for 
her  expulsion  from  Germany,  Miss 
Thompson  began  her  remarks  by  say¬ 
ing  : 

“It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have 
been  a  real  news  reporter.  Circum¬ 
stances  and  my  own  predilection  nrob- 
ably  to  laziness  have  encouraged  me  to 
become  a  writer  of  special  articles,  a 
profession  which  is  very  often  described 
as  one  of  being  a  parasite  on  honest 
newspaper  men.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  in  that.  But  it  has  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages.  One  of 
the  advantages  is  that  you  are  allo\yed 
to  talk  generally  about  things.  It  is 
always  easier  to  do  than  in  particu¬ 
lar.  .  . 

Speaking  of  Russia  and  Germany,  she 
said: 

“I  don’t  think  it  can  be  denied  today 
that  in  most  of  the  dictatorships,  actuaj 
rule,  actual  government  is  today  per¬ 
formed  largely  by  two  weapons,  terror 
and  the  written  and  spoken  word,  and 
the  written  and  spoken  word  doesn’t 
necessarily  have  any  relation  whatever 
to  the  truth,  and  therefore  the  person 
who  is  trying  to  rept>rt  accordine  to 
more  or  less  traditional  journalistic 
habits  of  mind  in  these  countries  is  very 
much  up  against  it. 

“Dictatorships  have  assailed  many 
theories  of  democracy,  but  at  no  point  is 
the  dictatorship  in  sharper  antithesis  to 
democratic  theory  than  in  the  matter  of 
what  is  due  to  public  opinion.  The  use 
to  which  numerous  governments  arc  put¬ 
ting  the  radio,  the  press,  the  films,  to 
name  the  three  most  powerful  instru¬ 
ments  for  reaching  the  public,  is  chal¬ 
lenging  the  whole  basis  of  popular  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is,  for  instance,  giving  a 
completely  new  character  to  the  idea 
of  government  by  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.’’ 

It  was  the  ideal  of,  the  fathers  of 
democracy.  Miss  Thompson  said,  that 
organs  of  public  opinion  set  forth,  at 
least  in  their  news  columns,  the  facts 
regardless  of  what  purpose  they  might 
serve,  and  it  was  on  the  presumption 
that  the  public  had  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  that  Lincoln  could  say  that  you  can 
fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time 
and  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
but  not  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time. 
Of  course,  no  one  will  claim  that  these 


ideals  were  ever  realized  in  all  contro¬ 
versial  matters,  points  of  view,  even  in 
copies  of  the  so-called  free  press.  People 
are  influenced  by  considerations  of  eco- 
nomic  and  social  interest,  but  the  ideal 
has  existed,  and  amongst  thousands  of 
editors,  reporters,  reviewers  and  writers 
its  service  has  been  their  greatest  pas¬ 
sion,  she  claimed. 

“The  contempt  of  any  true  newspaper 
man  for  any  press  agent  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  case  in  point,’’  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son  illustrated.  “However  hard-boiled 
he  may  be  he  believes  that  somehow  or 
other  he  is  working  in  the  service  of 
presenting  facts,  whereas  the  press  agent 
is  working  in  the  service  of  something 
he  wishes  to  sell,  and  any  self  respect¬ 
ing  newspaper  man  dislikes  above 
everything  else  being  told  that  he  must 
prove  this  or  prove  that. 

“What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
the  moral  feeling,  the  professional 
conscience,  has  been  on  the  side  of 
this  kind  of  journalism,  and  a  volun- 
t.iry  departure  from  it  has  l>een  re¬ 
garded  as  shameful.  The  willful  dis¬ 
tortion  or  suppression  of  facts  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  public  has  been  univer¬ 
sally  recognized  to  be  an  attack  upon 
the  very  principles  of  decent  govern¬ 
ment  by  being  a  corruption  of  the 
source  itself. 

“Contrasting  the  situation  in  Russia 
with  that  of  Germany  and  Italy.”  Miss 
Thompson  said,  “that  in  Russia,  of  cf)urse 
there  is  no  independent  ownership  of 
newspapers  and  all  editors  are  state 
employes.  There  is  a  considerable 
criticism  of  internal  policy  allowed,  but 
it  doesn’t  imply  criticism  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  Communist  tenets,  of  course,  and 
the  censorship  is  so  rigorous  and  the 
line  of  policy  so  clearly  defined  that 
reallv  independent  criticism  is  quite  out 
of  the  question,  particularly  the  facts 
about  conditions  outside  of  Russia  are 
distorted  for  the  Russians. 

“It  is  also  very  interesting  to  me,” 
she  said,  “that  Mr.  Hitler,  in  his  book, 
says  that  he  learned  his  technique  of 
propaganda  from  the  .Mlies  during  the 
war,  and  decided  that  it  was  an  ad¬ 
mirable  means  to  transfer  in  peace 
times  to  the  governing  and  influencing 
of  a  popular  state.  So  that  we  can 
say  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  were  partly  the  teachers  of  these 
modern  dictatorships. 

“Now  this  seemed  to  me,  this  con¬ 
ception  of  the  role  of  the  press  and 
of  the  uses  to  which  the  written  word 
must  be  put,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
the  fundamental  difficulty  with  all 
of  us  have  who  are  trying  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  different  point  of  view  in  a 
country  under  a  dictatorship.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that  never 
have  I  seen  such  esprit  de  corps  among 
journalists  as  you  find  in  Russia  or 
Germany  today,  because  the  usual 
sources  of  information  are  closed.  You 
can’t  believe  what  you  read  in  the 
papers.  You  can’t  believe  what  you 
hear.  You  can’t  even  believe  to  a  very 
great  extent  official  reports.  As  I  have 
said,  we  w’ere  told  repeatedly  on  every 
occasion  that  Germany  had  no  army, 
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no  army  at  all.  that  she  was  in  the 
weakest  possible  position  in  Europe, 
that  it  would  take  her  years  to  build 
up  any  kind  of  fighting  force ;  and  then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  from  one  week  to  the 
next,  the  government  comes  out  and 
says,  ‘We  have  a  first-rate  aviation  ser. 
vice  and  we  have  a  first-rate  army  and 
we  have  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,’ 
and  you  are  led  to  believe  that  this 
was  done  in  the  week  from  the  last 
statement  to  the  next  one.” 
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RUTLEDGE  ‘COACHES’ 
ALL-AMERICANS 

Jokn  H.  “Walter  Camp’’  Casey 

Names  His  Selections  for  1934 — 

35  Editorial  “Team” — Mrs. 

Brown  Is  Queen 

Harry  B.  Rutledge,  National  Editorial 
.Association  manager,  whose  work  as 
field  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association  made  him  a  well-known 
figure  among  Oklahoma  publishers,  was 
named  coach  of  Prof.  John  H.  Casey’s 
all-American  weekly  newspaper  eleven. 
Casey  announced  his  ninth  annual  selec¬ 
tion  of  publishers  this  week. 

This  year,  Casey,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
designated  his  1934-35  team  as  the  “Dic¬ 
tators.”  Rutledge  as  coach,  and  a  queen 
from  California,  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Brown, 
Sanger  (Cal.)  Herald,  are  additions  to 
the  line-up  of  11  newspapermen  at  the 
regular  positions.  All  of  the  13  will 
receive  diplomas  of  merit.  They  are; 

Publisher  at  fullback  position — Phillip 
T.  Rich,  Midland  (Mich.)  Republican: 
editor-in-chief  at  right  half — John  E. 
Hersam,  Nerv  Canaan  (Conn.)  Adi'er- 
tiser;  business  manager  at  left  half- 
Ben  J.  Sallows,  Alliance  (Neb.)  Times- 
HerM;  captain,  at  quarterback — C.  L 
Rider,  Cobleskill  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

Circulation  manager  at  center — John 
T.  Borum,  Onancock  (Va.)  Eastern 
Shore  News;  community  service  editor 
at  right  end — J.  L.  Markham,  Hopkins 
(Minn.)  Hennepin  County  Review; 
special  edition  editor  at  left  end— 
(Jharles  P.  Helfenstein,  Lk’e  Oak 
(Fla.)  Suwance  Democrat;  distin¬ 
guished  Canadian  publisher  at  right 
tackle — Adam  L.  Sellar,  Huntingdon 
(Que.)  Gleaner;  feature  editor  at  left 
tackle — Charles  H.  Leckenby,  Steam¬ 
boat  Springs  (Colo.)  Pilot;  printing 
code  authority  at  right  guard — H.  H. 
Jackson,  Cole  (Tex.)  Democrat-Voice; 
news  editor  at  left  guard — Hugh  Mc- 
Gilvra.  Forest  Grove  (Ore.)  News- 
Times. 


Patent  Medicines 
Are  Out 

Some  folks  may  enlarge  or  deflate  their  figures, 
reduce  or  cure  goiters,  correct  their  livers  or 
grow  long  lashes — without  injury — ^but  we  don’t 
know  who  they  are  or  what  to  recommend. 

So  .  .  .  patent  medicine  advertising  is  not 
accepted  in  this  newspaper. 

By  regulating  our  editorial  and  advertising 
p>olicies  to  serve  the  greatest  go(xl  of  this  com¬ 
munity  we  have  made  a  better  advertising 
medium  for  those  who  use  it. 

Advertising  rests  on  respect  and  confidence. 


The  (York,  Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily 

For  further  details  see 

HOWLAND  8b  HOWLAND,  Inc. 

National  Repreaentatives 
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Oklahoman  and  Times  Advertising 


UARANTEES 

Dealer  ENTHUSIASM 


for  Your  Product  in  the  Oklahoma  City  Market 


•  A  DRUG  HETAII^R  5^ 

“Your  newspapers  wield  cih  mflu-!; 
ence  among  consumers  that  is  re¬ 
flected  in  our  sales  of  any  product 
advertised  in  them  .  .  /  we  'ore  -al¬ 
ways  glad  to  welcome  such 'products 
to  our  stock,  an^  to  tie  in  with  the 
campaign  of  the  manufacturer  in 

our  own  advertising."  "  , 

V«az*y  Drug  Co. 


•  A  FOOD  JORBER  SAYS: 

"We  always  welcome  the  news  of 
a  food  advertising  campaign  in  this 
market  .  .  .  desire  to  <X)operate  with 
any  food  manufacturer  who  has  a 
quality  product  backed  by  a  size¬ 
able  campaign  in  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times." 

CotUns-Diets-Morm  Co.' 


IHE  easiest  and  best  way  to  enlist 
cooperation  and  create  enthusiasm  for 
your  product  among  jobbers  and  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  Oklahoma  City  Market  is 
to  promote  your  product's  sales  with 
Oklahoman  and  Times  advertising. 

Jobbers  and  dealers  in  this  market 
are  so  familiar  with  the  positive  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Oklahoman  and  Times 
advertising  influences  their  customers' 
buying  that  they  are  eager  to  favor  any 
product  backed  by  an  adequate  sched¬ 
ule  in  these  newspapers.  For  a  new 
product,  Oklahoman  and  Times  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  wedge  that  opens  this  mar¬ 
ket,  guaranteeing  both  distribution  and 
sales. 


•  A  TOBACCO  JOBBER  SAYS; 

"We  ore  one  of  the  largest  cigar¬ 
ette  and  tobacco  jobbers  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  know  that  when  “fhe  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  carry  advertising 
on  any  product  which  we  handle  we 
are  going  to  increase  sal^.  This  is 
especially  true  of  any  new  product 
introduced  in  this  market.'k-.^. 

CIubIm  M.  Slvdd  Wlio.  M«rc.  C«. 


,  .  there  is  always  a  preferred 
position  on  our  shelyes  for  a  product 
backed  by  Oklahoman  and  Times 
advertising  .  .  give  top  position  to 

the  power  and  influence  of  Okla¬ 
homan  jond  .Times  advertising  os  a 
sales  force." 

Pric*  &  Son 


•  A  BEER  DISTRIBUTOR  SAYS: 

"Our  salesmen  will  be  more  pro-,'- 
ductive  because  Oklahoman  and  { 
Times  advertising  ipfluenc^  dealers -V 
as  well  as  consumers  .  .  ,  the  beers  < 
that  get  anywhere  in  a  distribution 
and  sales  way  in  this  market  in  ! 
will  need  the  persuasion ’df' Sample 
advertising  in  the  Oklohomcm  and 
Times."  V 

•  ■  -y-  D.  Q.  Cdfp^M  Ce, 

:-v:x  -;V^;  ,  x.-t  ,  •  v-'.::'.:. 


•  A  DRUG  JOBBER  SAYS: 

"Alexander  Drug  salesmen  have 
for  years  watched  carefully  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  notional  proprietary 
medicine  manufacturers  and  there  is 
no  gu^swork  on  their  products  be¬ 
coming  ‘lead  items'  when  conskt- 
ently  advertised  in  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times."  '* 

Al«xand«{  Drue 


No  other  mediums  or  combination 
of  mediums  at  comparable  cost 


can 

put  your  product's  story  into  so  many 
homes  in  this  productive  market  .  .  . 
:nore  than  90%  coverage  in  Oklahoma 
City;  better  than  60%  of  the  trade 
area's  urban  homes. 


No  other  mediums  can  so  quickly 
and  effectively  translate  advertising 
aito  action  .  .  .  nor  command  such 
unanimous  cooperation  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  from  the  men  on  whom  a  manu¬ 
facturer  must  depend  for  distribution 
and  sales. 


THE  DRILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  ★  RADIO  STATION  WKY 
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Two  Newspaper  Advertisements 

Win  Art  Directors^  Awards 


LUMBER  SALES  PLAN 
INCREASES  UNAGE 


\'zood  show”! 


at 


Industry  Distributes  10,000  Mats, 
totaling  2,240,000  Lines,  in  Joint 
Campaign  of  Manufacturers 
and  Dealers. 


SHOVV’X  above  are  the  two  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  that  won 
awards  at  the  fourteenth  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  of  advertising  art  by  the  .\rt 
Directors  Club  of  New  York.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  is  open  without  charge  until 
May  11  on  the  fifth  floor  of  R.  H.  Macy 
ft  Co.,  New  York,  Seventh  .\venue  side. 


An  unusual  feature  of  this  advertise¬ 
ment  was  that  the  original  illustration 
was  not  wholly  drawn  on  a  flat  surface, 
but  consisted  partly  of  fabrics  pasted  on 
the  paper.  Red  yarn  made  the  child’s 
hair,  and  bits  of  cloth  properly  shaped 
and  pasted  made  the  hat  and  coat. 

This  method,  incidentally,  was  used  in 


The  complete  list  of  awards  was  pub-  many  of  the  art  pieces  displayed.  Col- 


lished  in  these  pages  last  week. 

The  _  full-page  Macy  advertisement 
was  adjudg^  not  only  best  in  the  news¬ 
paper  division,  but  best  in  the  whole 
exhibition,  under  the  classification  of 


ored  yarn  was  used  effectively 
prize- winning  car  card  for  Proctor  & 
Gamble,  produced  by  May  Mulvany  and 
Gordon  C.  .\ymar,  art  director,  of  the 
Blackman  Company.  Broken  glass  was 


{Stecial  to  Editok  &  Puilishek) 

Washi.ngto.v,  D.  C.,  April  22 — Use 
of  two  and  a  quarter  million  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  by  retail  lumber  mer¬ 
chants  in  small  cities  in  a  period  of 
four  months,  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
lumber  industry’s  merchandising  plan, 
is  indicated  in  a  report  just  made  by 
the  manager  of  the  plan,  showing  total 
sales  to  1,300  retailers  in  that  time  of 
approximately  10,000  advertising  mats 
averaging  224  lines  each.  On  a  basis  of 
one  insertion  only,  these  would  involve 
the  placing  of  2,240,000  lines,  and  clip¬ 
pings  indicate  that  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  mats  are  run  two  and  three  times. 

The  plan  is  a  joint  undertaking  of 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association  and  the  National  Retail 
Lumber  Dealers  Association.  The  for¬ 
mer  prepares  advertising  copy  and 
matrices  with  plans,  material  lists  and 
specifications,  enabling  the  retail  lumber¬ 
man  to  offer  his  customers  a  completed 
job  through  the  columns  of  his  local 
paper,  and  the  latter  organization 
handles  distribution  of  the  material. 

Practically  all  of  the  orders  received 
are  for  modernization  and  repair  adver¬ 
tising  mats  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act.  The  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  making  greatest  use 
of  the  service  are  the  New  England 
States,  followed  by  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  With 
but  a  few  isolated  exceptions,  use  of  the 
service  has  been  confined  to  cities  of 
less  than  250,000  and  to  those  retailers 
with  sufficient  initiative  to  see  its  ad¬ 
vantages  themselves,  for  there  is  little 
evidence  of  the  service  being  employed 
by  advertising  managers  of  small-city 
dailies  in  increasing  linage. 

The  dealers  apparently  desire  to  re¬ 


strict  single  insertions  to  a  maximum  of 
280  agate  lines.  A  matrix  taking  ten 
inches  by  two  columns  is  alx)ul  the 
largest  ordered  in  any  quantity.  The 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  .\sso- 
ciation’s  clippings  indicate  that  the 
smaller  mats  are  run  several  times  a 
week,  with  daily  insertions  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  whereas  the  larger 
mats  appear  once  or  twice  and  are  then 
laid  aside.  Clippings  also  reveal  that 
a  number  of  advertisers  who  do  not  use 
the  matrices  copy  their  text. 

Matrices  featuring  roofing,  over- 
roofing,  new  side  walls,  new  floors,  over¬ 
floors,  new  kitchen  interiors  and  new 
attic  rooms  are  favored  in  the  order 
named.  There  seems  to  be  marked 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  any  mats 
containing  halftones,  and  a  preference, 
equally  marked,  for  advertisements  il¬ 
lustrated  with  line-cuts  or  architects’ 
drawings.  Informal  treatment  of  copy 
finds  favor.  Retailers  show  a  liking  for 
advertisements  of  a  whimsical  and,  to 
some  extent,  humorous  nature.  Two 
series  entitled  “Big  Barney,  the 
Builder,’’  and  “Mike,  the  Modernizer,” 
have  proved  very  popular. 


LOWER  COURT  SUSTAINED 

The  ruling  of  Superior  Judge  Walter 
S.  Gates  in  Los  .\ngeles  permitting  a 
plea  in  bar  in  the  suit  brought  by  Miss 
Alice  Canfield,  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  Byron  H.  Canfield,  against 
E.  W,  Scripps  and  others,  was  sustained 
last  week  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  action  came  before  the 
high  court  on  a  plea  for  a  writ  of  cer¬ 
tiorari  filed  by  McAdoo  and  Neblett, 
counsel  for  Miss  Canfield.  The  ques¬ 
tion  raised  was  that  a  Sup^reme  Court 
decision  in  a  similar  case  in  the  state 
of  Washington  was  void  because  three 
justices  were  disqualified,  since  four 
Scripps  papers  at  the  time  were  sup¬ 
porting  their  re-election.  The  same 
question  was  raised  in  the  Los  .Angeles 
trial  recently  concluded  with  a  directed 
verdict  for  the  defendants,  but  was  not 
."sllowed  by  Judge  Gates,  who  admitted 
the  Washington  judgment  into  evidence. 


photographic  illustration,  either  in  color  pasted  on  the  drawing  of  a  cocktail 
or  in  black  and  white.  The  three-col-  .shaker  in  an  advertisement  “G(^ 
umn  Altman  advertisement  won  two  Mixers  for  the  composing  room,”  which 
awards  in  the  newspaper  division — one  won  a  prize  for  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
for  black  and  white  illustrations  and  Company  in  the  class  of  color  paintings 
drawings,  and  one  for  design  of  com-  and  color  drawings  for  booklets,  broch- 
plete  advertisement.  In  the  fourth  clas-  ures,  and  direct  mail  material.  This 
sification  of  the  newspaper  division —  was  done  by  Paul  Smith  for  Kenyon  & 
color  paintings  and  color  drawings —  Eckhardt,  Inc.  An  advertisement  for 
there  was  no  award.  B.  F.  Goodrich  Shuglovs  was  formed  of 

Both  the  winning  newspaper  adver-  a  combination  of  puppets  with  full-sized 
tisements  were  institutional  copy  for  de-  leet  clad  in  real  Shuglovs.  This  the 


work  of  John  Whitcomb  and  Daniel 
Keefe,  art  directors,  of  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.  An  elaborate  cutout  showed  a 
whole  stage  full  of  characters  in  a  scene 
produced  for  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  by 
E.  H.  Wilson  and  R.  L.  Wilson,  art 
directors,  of  Anderson,  Davis  &  Platte. 
Inc. 

Crowds  have  been  visiting  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  There  are  278  entries,  showing 
the  original  art  work  as  well  as  com¬ 
pleted  advertisements,  classed  by  use  in 


partment  stores.  The  Macy  advertise 
ment,  announcing  “A  Good  Show — .Al¬ 
ways  at  Macy’s,”  used  a  photograph  of 
a  “smash  hit”  in  the  theater  to  empha¬ 
size  that  “good  shows”  draw  crowds  and 
that  “The  crowds  at  Macy’s  are  your 
insurance  of  unusual  value.”  The  pho¬ 
tograph,  captioned  “An  Impossible  Pic¬ 
ture,”  showed  a  performance  of  “Any¬ 
thing  Goes”  being  staged  for  an  audi- 
once  of  two  persons— illustrating  the 
point  of  the  argument  by  contrast. 

Paul  Hollister,  executive  vice-presi-  publications  and  other  media, 
dent  of  Macy’s  developed  the  idea  and 
wrote  the  copy  that  accompanied  the 
photograph,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Gray-O’Reilly  Studio,  Howard  Rich¬ 
mond,  of  Macy’s,  was  the  art  director. 

The  winning  Altman  advertisement 
appeared  in  New  York  City  newspapers 
Feb.  20  as  part  of  a  series  intended  to 
emphuize  Altman  {^estige.  It  showed 
a  maid  helping  a  child  to  don  a  coat  in 
which  the  Altman  label  was  plainly 
visible.  The  only  wording  was,  “It’s  a 
matter  of  pride.” 

Another  advertisement  in  the  series 
showed  a  woman’s  coat  over  the  back 
of  a  chair,  a  third  a  man’s  hat  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  and  a  fourth  showed  furniture. 

In  each  case  the  Altman  label  or  tag 
was  prominent,  and  the  wording  was 
brief,  such  as  this,  in  the  furniture  copy : 

“A  Tag  to  Believe  In.” 

The  idea  for  the  series  is  credited  to 
John  C.  Wood,  vice-president  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Altman  store.  The 
copy  was  produced  by  Lewis  P.  Ritter, 

Altman  art  director,  and  Jane  Miller 
of  the  Altman  staff. 


277,880 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Morning 
and  Evening  issues)  for  the  month  of 

MARCH,  1935 

This  represenb  A  GAIN  OF  6,729 
OVER  MARCH,  1934  ...  The 
Sunday  Sun  circulation  averaged 
197«fttt  per  Sunday  for  March, 
1935 — a  gain  of  9,148  over  March, 
1934. 
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THE 

Morning 


SUM 

Evening  Sunday 


Would  you  like  to  meet  most  of  the 
worthwhile  housewives  of  Syracuse  and 
Central  New  York — the^women*  who 
are  the  buyers  in  their  homes?/  Here 
they  are! 


12  WOMEN,' by  actual  count,  in  the  past  three*  mtonth 

have  voluntarily  written  to  these  five  departmens  on 
the  women’s  pages  of  THE  POST-STANDARD: 

4,42 1  for  household  patterns 

3,960  for  dressmaking  patterns 

1,778  for  knitting  instructions 

1,601  for  answers  to  their  beauty  problems 

I  543  for  quilt  patterns 

This  figure  would  be  even  greater  if  we  made  a  check  of  all  services 
on  the  women’s  pages,  but,  we  think,  12,303  is  impressive  and  con¬ 
vincing  enough  evidence  that  THE  POST-STANDARD  is  the 
newspaper  that  is  going  into  the  homes. 


This  is  ONE  reason  for  The  Post-Standard’s  GAIN 
of  1.3%  in  percentage  of  field  in  TOTAL  advertising 
during  1934  ^while  one  afternoon  newspaper  LOST 
2.1%/.  It  is  an  important  reason,  too,  for  The 
Post-Standard’s  splendid  GAINS  in  general  adver¬ 
tising  and  department  store  advertising  during  1934. 


The  Post- Standard 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  Representatives 


AND  ON  BEYOND 


There  is  no  measuring  of  the  Memphis  Mid-South  market  in  city 
squares.  For  miles  and  miles  it  extends  to  each  point  of  the  compass/to 
include  a  population  of  more  than  two  million  people.  This  is  the  largest, 
by  far,  of  any  trading  area  in  the  entire  Southland.  It  is  an  area  that  dips 
deeply  into  three  states — Arkansas,  Mississippi — and  thence  eastward,  even 
deeper  into  Tennessee. 

It  is  into  this  vast  inland  Empire  among  all  morning  newspapers  of 
that  The  Commercial  Appeal  goes  the  United  States, 
with  a  daily  circulation  that  is  the  Almost  without  an  exception,  it 
largest  of  any  southern  newspaper.  leads  in  every  classification  of  ad- 
The  Commercial  Appeal,  true  to  vertising  linage.  It  is  invariably 
its  ninety-five  years  of  illustrious  selected  as  the  key  paper  for  opening 
history,  is  fully  recognized  as  one  of  as  well  as  sustaining  schedules.  It 
the  finest  newspapers  of  the  Nation,  is  a  newspaper  that  prides  itself  in 
So  great  has  been  the  recognition  of  being  able  to  more  than  measure 
its  power,  influence  and  value  as  an  dollar  for  dollar  in  value  against  the 
advertising  medium,  it  has,  since  cost  of  any  schedule 
1931,  moved  upward  from  34th  to 
11th  place  in  advertising  volume 

PUBLISHER  \ 


MEMPHIS^ 


Unchallenged 


The  Commercial  Appeal  stands  unchallenged 
as  the  one  greatest  advertising  "buy"  of  the 
entire  Southland.  So  powerful  is  it  in 
influence,  wide  coverage  and  consistency  in 
result  production,  it  can  be  chosen  with 
full — and  never  disappointing  confidence. 

A  splendid  staff  is  maintained  for  serving 
national  advertisers  on  their  merchandising 
needs.  This  staff  knows  personally  and 
regularly  works  with  the  key  men  of  every 
important  type  of  merchandise  outlet  in  this 
greatest  of  all  southern  trading  areas. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

—MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


The  Commercial  Appeal — during  1934,  was  the  only 
Morning  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  nation  to  show 
A  GAIN  OF  MORE  THAN  2,000,000  LINES 


Y  "THE  SOUTH’S 
GKEATESr 
1  NEWSPAPER 


REPRESENTED  BY 
THE  BRANHAM  CO. 
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N.E.A.  COMPLETES  ITS 
CONVENTION  PROGRAM 

Future  Adminictration  of  Graphic 

Art*  Code  Will  Be  Thoroughly 

DiscuMed — Dorothy  Dix,  W. 

D.  Fuller  Among  Notable 
Speakers 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 
Chicago,  April  22 — Prominent  news¬ 
papermen  and  women  and  leaders  in 
the  graphic  arts  industry  will  address 
members  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  at  their  50th  anniversary  con¬ 
vention  at  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  May  4  to  12,  according  to  pro¬ 
gram  plans  announced  here  by 
Harry  B.  Rutledge,  N.E.A.  managing 
director.  The  question  of  N.E.A.  fu¬ 
ture  administration  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
Code  as  it  applies  to  Industries  A-2 
and  A-5,  should  NRA  be  continued, 
will  be  of  major  importance  to  conven¬ 
tion  delegates,  representing  various 
state  press  associations. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Dorothy 
Dix,  syndicate  columnist.  New  Orleans  ; 
Walter  D.  Fuller,  president  of  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia;  and 
Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  Times  editor 
and  chairman  of  S.N.P.A.  Editorial 
Affairs  Committee.  The  “Golden 
Jubilee"  convention  program  will  in¬ 
clude  : 

Sunday,  May  5,  6:30  p.  m. — Dinner 
honoring  N.E.A  past  presidents. 

Monday,  May  6 — President’s  address, 
Kenneth  F.  Baldridge,  Bloomfield  (la.) 
Democrat;  address  by  Dorothy  Dix; 
review  of  past  year’s  N.E..^.  activi¬ 
ties  :  Managing  Director  Rutledge, 
Charles  L.  Allen,  manager  N.E.A.  cost 
accounting  department,  Joe  Todd,  man¬ 
ager  N.E.A.  engraving  department,  and 
Erwin  Funk,  special  N.E..\.  Washing¬ 
ton  representative.  “Government  Rela¬ 
tionships  to  Newspapers,”  by  Hon. 
James  C.  Nance,  Walters,  Okla. ;  “Cur¬ 
rent  Tendencies  in  Newspaper  Make¬ 
up,”  John  Allen,  Lintoype  News.  Din¬ 
ner  honoring  outstanding  publishers, 
N.E.A.  contest  winners  and  Casey’s 
“All-American  Newspaper  Elevens,” 
including  announcement  of  awards  to 
winners  in  1935  National  Newspaper 
Contests  by  Gene  Alleman,  editor  of 
N.E.A.  Bulletin. 

Tuesday,  May  7 — “Some  Common 
Problems  of  General  Periodicals  and 
Newspapers,”  by  President  Walter  D. 
Fuller,  Curtis  Publishing  Company: 
“Present  Trends  in  Labor  Legislation,” 
W.  L.  Daley,  Washington  office,  N.E.A. 
At  this  session  the  Graphic  Arts  Code 
situation  will  be  thoroughly  discussed 
by  various  speakers,  including  Jack  B. 
Tate.  NRA  administrator. 

Wednesday,  May  8— “A  Concrete 
Program  for  Stimulation  of  Printing 
and  Newspaper  Advertising.”  Harry  L. 
Gage,  vice-president.  ^lergenthaler 
Linotype  Company ;  “Keeping  Step,” 
Miss  Beatrice  (Tobb,  Morganton,  N.  C. ; 
“The  Last  Stand  of  Individuality,”  Tom 
Wallace,  Louisville  Times;  “Necessary 
Organization  Program  to  Sell  Rural 
Markets,”  Charles  H.  Clarke,  Iowa 
Newspapers,  Inc. ;  address  by  G.  Victor 
Lowrie,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  (Thi- 
cago,  chairman,  western  division,  .\mer- 
i<^n  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

The  final  business  session  will  be 
Wednesday  afternoon  with  a  banquet 
that  evening  through  courtesy  of  New 
Orleans  Publishers  .Association.  Re¬ 
mainder  of  the  week  will  be  devoted  to 
trips  along  the  Mississippi  gulf  coast. 

40,000,000  LETTERS  YEARLY 

(Special  to  Edito*  &  Pcbi.ishe*) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  22 — A  more 
careful  study  of  markets  and  vigorous 
use  of  newspaper  advertising  in  selling 
are  essential  factors  in  speeding  business 
recovery-,  according  to  C.  H.  Sundberg 
of  Chicago,  assistant  manager  of  Major 
Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  St.  Louis  and  the 
Women’s  Advertising  Club  here  last 
week.  “Newspapers  are  so  close  to 
their  public.”  he  said,  “that  every  time 
the  clock  ticks,  .someone  is  writing  a 
letter  to  a  newspaper,  and  these  letters 
total  more  than  40.0(K),0flfl  a  year.” 


It’s  funny  how  the  other  fellow’s  paper 
is  always  the  newsiest! 

Specially  Drawn  for  Editok  &  Pdblisxei 
by  yfax  P.  Milians,  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald-News. 

NOTABLE^TO  SPEAK 
AT  MISSOURI 

Barry  Paris,  Roy  Roberts,  Secretary 
Wallace  and  Many  Publishers  on 

Program  for  Journalism  Week, 
April  29-May  4 

(Special  to  Editob  k  Publishes) 
Columbia,  Mo.,  April  22 — The  com¬ 
plete  speaking  list  for  the  26th  annual 
Journalism  Week  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  was  announced  this  week  by 
Prof.  Frank  L.  Martin,  associate  dean 
of  the  school.  The  program  will  be 
held  April  29  to  May  4. 

The  journalism  week  program  will 
lie  combined  with  sessions  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Agricultural  Ed¬ 
itors,  of  which  Wheeler  McMillen,  ed¬ 
itor  of  Country  Home,  is  president. 
The  Missouri  Writers’  Guild,  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association  and  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Alumni  Association.  Members 
of  the  wire  services  also  will  meet. 

The  climax  of  the  week’s  activities 
will  be  reached  Friday  at  the  annual 
journalism  week  banquet. 

Chester  C.  Davis,  agricultural  adjust¬ 
ment  act  administrator  will  substitute 
for  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace  as  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  annual  Jour¬ 
nalism  Week  banquet  here  May  3.  The 
press  of  business  will  prevent  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  from  filling  the  engagement. 

Speakers  who  have  accepted  invita¬ 
tions  to  appear  include: 

M.  Camille  LeMercier,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Havas  News  Agency,  New 
York  City:  Barry  Faris,  New  York, 
editor  of  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice;  Roy  Roberts,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star ;  R.  J.  Cruikshank, 
New  York,  representative  of  the  Lon- 
(ion  Daily  News-Chronicle;  Tom  Wal¬ 
lace,  editor  of  the  Louisinlle  (Ky.) 
Times;  G.  D.  Crain,  Jr.,  Chicago,j)ub- 
lisher  of  Advertising  Age;  C.  F.  Eich- 
enauer,  editor  of  the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald-Whig;  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Globe  and  president  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association ;  Dolph 
Griffin  Frantz,  managing  editor  of  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Journal;  Sec  Taylor, 
sports  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune;  William  R.  Miner, 
news  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times;  Frank  Newell,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Toledo  Blade  and  president 
of  the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association ;  Leo  Wolfsohn,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Leader; 
C.  C.  Tucker,  sales  manager  of  the 
Statler  Hotel,  St.  Louis;  Charles  Fei- 
rich,  publisher  of  the  Cobden  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
view;  Grace  .Agnew,  Kansas  City  ad¬ 
vertising  woman ;  and  Corwin  D.  Ed¬ 
wards.  member  of  the  consumers’ 
advertising  board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

UNEMPLOYED  PRINTERS  AIDED 

Unemployed  members  of  the  Boston 
Typographical  I'nion  13  will  benefit 
from  proceeds  of  a  joint  reunion  and 
hall  at  the  Hotel  Bradford,  Boston, 
•April  30,  to  be  held  in  cooperation  with 
the  Women’s  .Auxiliary  81.  Officials  of 
the  local  state  that  during  the  past  five 
vears  more  than  $300,000  has  been  dis¬ 
bursed  to  out-of-work  members  through 
assessment  of  employed  typos. 


REACHING 

650,000 

HEADS  OF 
FAMILIES 


If  you  want  to  sell  more  goods 
go  where  the  buyers  are. 

Go  where  The  Sunday  Inquirer 
goes  .  .  .  into  the  third  largest 
market  in  America.  Into  the 
homes  of  more  families  than  are 
reached  by  any  other  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaper,  Morning,  Eve¬ 
ning  or  Sunday. 

Talk  to  the  largest  buying  audi¬ 
ence  ever  reached  by  any  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper.  Talk  about 
your  merchandise  to  the  650,743 
families,  the  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  readers  who  call  The  Inquirer 
their  own. 

Here,  in  America's  third  largest 
market.  The  Inquirer,  Daily  and 
Sunday,  offers  you  an  unprece¬ 
dented  opportunity  to  sell  more 
of  your  product,  because  it 
reaches  more  of  your  customers 
than  ever  before  reached  by  any 
Philadelphia  newspaper.  And 
reaches  them  at  one  of  the  low¬ 
est  milline  rates  in  America. 


inquirer 

Pennsylvania’s  Greatest  Morning  Newspaper 


Good  printins  is  the  result  of  skilled  work¬ 
manship  plus  the  use  of  30od  material;  one  of  the 
most  important  beins  ink. 

Good  ink  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
scientific  research  plus  Ions  experience  in  manu- 
facturins. 

Research  is  vital  to  the  customer  as  well  as 
to  the  manufacturer;  therefor,  our  laboratories  are 
persistently  workins  to  improve  our  product  and 
develop  new  and  better  ink. 

MORRILL  COMPANY  has  always  been 
first  in  the  development  of  inks  for  newspapers. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co. 

Division 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

Specializing  in  ISetrspaper  Black  and  Colors  for  95  Years. 

100  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  Oty,  N.  Y. 

Factories — Norwood,  Mass.  Tacony,  Phila.,  Pa.  Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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LOUISIANA  COLLEGE  HEAD  TELLS  WHY 
HE  EXPELLED  JOURNALISTS 

Many  Leading  Journalism  Educators  Gather  in  Batcm  Rouge  for 
Southwestern  Congress — ^Extension  Ne%rspaper  Education 

into  Adult  Fields  Talked — Job  Problem  Discussed 

President  Smith  that  they  were  willing 
to  submit  to  a  reasonable  taculty  super¬ 
vision,  but  that  Senator  Huey  Long  in¬ 
stalled  a  personal  representative  on  the 
campus  to  censor  the  paper.  He  also 
expressed  the  conviction  that  the  Re¬ 
veille  had  been  a  true  organ  of  student 
opinion  and  not  a  mere  laboratory  proj¬ 
ect  prior  to  the  intervention  of  Senator 
Long  when  the  paper  proposed  to  carry 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  students  criti¬ 
cising  the  senator’s  alleged  effort  to 
have  one  of  the  L.  S.  U.  football  play¬ 
ers  made  a  member  of  the  state  senate. 

The  efforts  to  each  journalism  as  a 
vocation  in  the  high  schools  and  junior 
colleges  was  denounced  by  Prof.  John 
E.  Drewry,  director  of  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism,  in  his  address 
on  “Expanding  Journalistic  Education.’’ 
However,  the  special  importance  of  the 
press  is  such  that  a  study  of  the  news¬ 
papers  should  be  made  in  the  high 
schools,  the  junior  colleges  and  the 
senior  colleges,  but  with  a  view  to 
creating  intelligent  newspaper  readers 
rather  than  newspaper  workers.  Prof. 
Drewry  declared.  This  study  should 
give  particular  emphasis  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  significance  of 
current  affairs,  it  was  pointed  out.  Be¬ 
fore  journalism  instruction  in  the  col¬ 
leges  can  be  made  as  effective  as  it 
should  be  there  must  be  more  first- 
class  researches  made  into  newspaper 
problems,  particularly  those  problems 
relating  to  methods  of  making  the 
papers  more  useful  to  society,  the 
speaker  pointed  out. 

“Anyone  engaged  in  teaching  of  jour¬ 
nalism  realizes,  of  course,  that  there  is 
ample  room  for  expansion,  progress, 
and  service  to  the  press  in  our  profes¬ 
sional  programs,’’  Prof.  Drewry  said. 
“For  one  thing,  we  need  to  devote 
greater  emphasis  to  the  business  side 
of  newspaper  work.  The  young  man 
or  woman  entering  the  small  daily  or 
weekly  field  will  find  education  in  this 
phase  of  newspaper  work  as  useful  as 
that  in  news,  editorial,  and  feature 
writing.  Moreover,  the  student  with 
training  in  the  business  aspects  of  jour¬ 
nalism  will  find  openings,  especially  in 
the  metropolitan  field,  not  available  to 
one  fitted  exclusively  for  editorial  work. 
Prof.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  in  Stanford 
University,  in  announcing  recently  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Neal  Wan  Cosy,  an 
active  publisher,  to  teach  his  course  in 
business  management  and  newspaper 
accounting  and  cost-finding,  pointed  to 
the  important  changes  in  publishing 
that  are  resulting  from  codes,  regula¬ 
tory  statutes,  and  new  credit  and 
financing  conditions. 


{Special  to  Eoitoi  &  Puilishii) 

Expansion  and  strengthening  of 
the  journalism  curricula  in  the  col¬ 
leges  ;  providing  better  equipment  of  the 
journalism  graduates  for  filling  both 
general  and  specialized  jobs,  and  im¬ 
proved  methods  for  placing  these  gradu¬ 
ates  in  jobs  found  prominent  place  in 
the  discussions  of  the  eighth  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Southwestern  Journidism 
Congress  which  concluded  a  two-day 
meeting  in  Baton  Rouge  recently. 

Trends  of  present-day  newspapers  and 
magazines  were  studied,  journalism  field 
trips  as  laboratory  projects  were  ex¬ 
plained.  the  larger  place  news  pictures 
have  come  to  occupy  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  was  considered,  the  ideals  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  were  evaluated, 
the  place  of  women  in  journalism  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  need  of  larger  attention 
to  instruction  in  the  business  side  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  was  stressed. 

In  the  first  public  statement  he  has 
made  regarding  the  expulsion  of  a  num¬ 
ber  cf  journalism  students  from  Loui¬ 
siana  State  University  last  November, 
Pr«ident  James  M.  Smith  of  that  insti¬ 
tution  told  the  members  of  the  Congress 
that  the  expulsion,  instead  of  being  made 
in  response  to  political  pressure  from 
Louisiana’s  Kingfish,  was  effected  as  a 
matter  of  routine  college  discipline. 

Instead  of  the  Reveille,  campus  week¬ 
ly,  being  an  organ  of  student  opinion,  it 
is  merely  a  laboratory  project  of  the 
school  of  journalism.  President  Smith 
declared,  and  he  feels  it  is  just  as  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  paper  be  subject  to  faculty 
supervision  as  that  practice  teaching  in 
the  school  of  education  shall  be  done 
under  j,rofessorial  direction,  the  college 
cxecut've  explained. 

“The  student  press,”  he  said,  “is  a 
definite  part  of  student  activity,  iust  as 
are  athletics  and  dramatics,  and' is  not 
in  the  same  class  with  the  general  pri¬ 
vately  owned  newspaper.  The  duty  of 
the  gmeral  press  has  been  discharged 
when  it  has  dispensed  general  informa¬ 
tion  in  an  unbiased  manner  to  all  its 
readers,  and  has  served  as  a  medium 
of  public  expression.  The  better  it  dis¬ 
charged  these  functions  the  more  popu¬ 
lar  it  will  be,  the  larger  circulation  it 
will  attain  and  the  more  advertising  it 
will  secure.” 

“The  student  press,  on  the  other 
hand,”  President  Smith  pointed  out,  “is 
very  definitely  limited  in  both  its  circu¬ 
lation  and  its  functions.  The  student 
paper  does  not  operate  to  carry  general 
news  and  advertising,  but  limits  its  cov¬ 
erage  priniarily  to  campus  news.  Every 
commercial  paj^r  has  a  long  time  pol¬ 
icy  toward  social,  economic  and  indus¬ 
trial  policies,  and  employs  its  helpers 
from  among  persons  who  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  those  policies.  Stories  and 
other  articles  may  be  re-written  to  make 
them  conform  to  these  editorial  policies, 
.ind  i^  an  editor  or  reporter  finds  him¬ 
self  out  of  tune  with  these  policies  and 
can  not  conform  to  them,  he  either  con¬ 
vinces  himself  of  their  rightness  or  he 
resigns  and  goes  elsewhere.  TTie  busi- 
nes^  set-up  of  a  commercial  newspaper 
usually  consists  of  a  board  of  directors, 
a  group  of  managers,  and  a  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  In  the  case  of  a  college  paper 
the  board  of  directors  is  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  institution,  the  managers 
are  the  university  executives,  and  the 
subscribers  are  the  students.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  editor  finds  himself  out  of  line  with 
the  policy  of  the  university  he  should 
either  convince  himself  that  the  policy 
is  right  or  resign  his  job  and  give  way 
to  someone  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
Hews  of  the  administration^’ 

At  the  Saturday  seatioit  o^the  qpn-^ 
p-ess  a  tel^am  from  Jesse  H.  Oifrer, , ; 
Jr.,  who  was  editor  of  the  Reveille  un¬ 
til  his  expulsion  last  November,  and  now 
a  student  in  the  school  of  journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  was  re¬ 
ceived.  Cutrer  declared  that  he  and  his 
associates  who  were  expelled  assured 


The  matter  of  research  projects  in 
the  newspapu  field,  comparable  to  those 
being  made  in  other  fields  of  the  social 
sciences,  was  further  discussed  by  Dr. 
Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  editor  of  the  Journalism 
Quarterly.  Amoiig  some  typical  proj¬ 
ects  offering  fertile  fields  for  research 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Casey  were  the  his¬ 
tories  of  the  newspaper  feature  syndi¬ 
cate,  pictorial  illustrations,  foreign 
newspapers,  and  industrial  newspapers, 
and  studies  of  newspaper  ownership  and 
management,  and  propaganda  and  press 
agentry. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Harrington,  director  of  the 
Mcdill  School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  envisaged  newspapers 
that  will  be  more  individualized,  more 
interpretive,  more  illustrative,  more  in¬ 
fluential,  more  independent,  and  more 
localized  in  content,  viewpoint  and  ap¬ 
peal.  The  same  speaker  also  discussed 
the  trends  in  feature  writii^  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  of  seeing  in  the  near 
future  a  vast  number  of  newspapers 
eliminating  the  shoddy,  synthetic  and 
vapid  type  of  feature  articles  so  widely 
used  today,  and  in  their  stead  using  the 
intelligently  written  interpretive  article 
on  worth-while  subjects  of  vital  public 
concern ;  short,  pictorial  news  and  semu 
news  features;  various  features  calcu¬ 
lated  to  guide  people  in  the  profitable 
use  of  their  leisure  time,  along  with 
features  involving  the  element  of  per¬ 
sonal  adventure  and  articles  that  are  of 
strictly  local  origin  and  appeal. 

Prof.  George  E.  Simmons  of  Tulane 
University  expressed  the  opinion  that 
present-day  editorials  are  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  more  timely  and  evidencing  a 
desire  to  keep  more  fully  abreast  of  the 
news ;  and  more  interesting  because 
they  are  more  definitely  relat^  to  prac¬ 
tical  problems  that  are  confronting  the 
reader. 

In  the  large  consideration  given  to 
the  matter  of  placing  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  in  jobs,  the  discussion  of  this  topic 
being  led  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Herbert, 
chairman  of  the  school  of  journalism 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  American  As¬ 


sociation  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism  and  of  the  American 
.\ssociation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism, 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
ready  acceptance  of  these  graduates  at 
the  hands  of  newspapers  had  demon¬ 
strated  the  usefulness  of  such  schools 
to  the  journalistic  profession.  Em¬ 
phasis  was  given  to  the  fact  that  jour¬ 
nalism  students  must  select  early  in 
their  courses  the  particular  type  of 
job  which  they  wish  to  fill  and  then 
take  specialized  training  with  a  view 
to  equipping  themselves  for  that  char¬ 
acter  of  work.  There  is  a  widespread 
demand  for  workers  who  can  do  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  work  in  a  newspaper  of¬ 
fice,  including  stenography  and  type¬ 
writing,  the  discussions  brought  out 
while  there  is  an  increasing  field  for 
journalism  students  in  advertising 
agencies,  department  store  advertising, 
radio  continuity  work,  farm,  trade  and 
technical  papers,  and  other  lines. 

Two  new  schools  were  elected  to 
membership  in  the  congress,  Arkansas 
A.  and  M.  College  at  Monticello,  ana 
Hardin- Simmons  University,  Abilene, 
Texas.  Dr.  C.  D.  Johnson,  dean  of 
social  science  in  the  first  named  of 
these  institutions,  and  who  founded  the 
congress,  appeared  on  the  program. 
Joseph  E.  Roop  of  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  Auburn,  Ala.,  was  a  visitor  at 
the  sessions. 

Prof.  Herbert  was  elected  president 
for  next  year,  and  Prof.  Delos  E.  Nooe, 
Texas  State  College  for  Women,  vic^ 
president,  while  Prof.  J.  Willard  Rid¬ 
ings  of  Texas  Christian  University,  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer.  Prof 
Marvin  Osborn  of  L.  S.  U.  is  the  retir¬ 
ing  president. 

The  1936  session  will  meet  with  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 


NEWS-POST 

Sets  New  Record 

201,050 

A  Day 

Ayerage  Net  Paid  Qrcu- 
ladon  for  6  numths  end¬ 
ing  March  31st,  1935. 

Baltimore 

BniWS-POST 

BaMiman’s  OMmdim  M 


A  distinguished  list  of  aggressive, 
result-producing  newspapers. 


ARIZONA 

Tucson  Citizen .  33,000 

Yuma  Sentinel . . . 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley  Gazette .  90,678 

Brawley  News .  10,439 

El  Centro  Post .  10,000 

Eureka  Times .  IS,7S2 

Hollywood  Citizen-News .  153,294 

Huntington  Park  Signal .  24,591 

Inglewood  News .  19,480 

Lodi  News . 

Oceanside  Blade-Tribune .  3,508 

Pittsburg  Independent .  12,000 

Redding  Courier-Free  Press . 

Redding  Searchlight . 

fRedding  optional  combination  rate  .70 

Redlands  Facts .  16,697 

Redwood  City  Tribune . 10,282 

San  Mateo  Times . 28,605 

Santa  Ana  Register .  30,322 

Santa  Barbara  News  and  Press .  37,562 

Santa  Cruz  Sentinel .  14,389 

Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat  &  Republican .  15,000 

Valleio  News .  22,000 

Ventura  Free  Press .  11,432 

Wilmington  Press .  15,000 

HAWAII 

Hilo  Press .  19,468 

Honolulu  Hochi .  137,582 

IDAHO 

Nampa  F ree-Press . 

NEW  MEXICO 

Gallup  Independent .  9,500 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa  Tribune .  147,961 

WYOMING 

Sheridan  Press .  10,536 


All  sworn  circulation  iigures  ior  six  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1934,  except: 
'Audit  Bureau  oi  Circulation  publisher's  statement. 

Represented  by 

FENGER-HALL  CO.,  LTD. 

National  Newspaper  Representatives 


City  Carrier 

Circula¬ 

Rat* 

Population 

tion 

Per  Inch 

. . .  33,000 

•9,337 

$  .70 

7,537 

3,292 

.49 

. . .  90,678 

•9,483 

.70 

. . .  10,439 

1,970 

.42 

. . .  10,000 

3,546 

.49 

. . .  15,752 

•6,139 

.70 

. ..  153,294 

•25,425 

1.69 

. ..  24,591 

•4.369 

.70 

. . .  19,480 

4,210 

.56 

. . .  6,788 

2.088 

.42 

3,508 

1.244 

.35 

. . .  12,000 

1,651 

.42 

. ..  7,341 

1,591 

t.42 

7,341 

1,911 

t.42 

. . .  16,697 

2,567 

.49 

. . .  10,282 

2,658 

.56 

. . .  28,605 

4,602 

.63 

. . .  30,322 

*11,747 

.96 

. . .  37,562 

•15,396 

1.19 

. . .  14,389 

3.466 

.42 

. . .  15,000 

11,306 

.98 

. . .  22,000 

1,280 

.35 

...  11,432 

3,917 

.63 

. . .  15,000 

5,610 

.42 

. . .  19,468 

2,764 

.42 

...  137.582 

11,645 

.91 

8,206 

4,370 

.56 

. . .  9,500 

4,142 

.70 

...  147,961 

•50,412 

1.96 

. . .  10,536 

*5,469 

.70 

ending  lune 

30,  1934)  *10492 

REPORTER  ASKED  TO  TESTIFY 

Major  H.  Stephens,  Evanston  (Ill.) 
Seu’s-Index  reporter  who  cast  19  bal¬ 
lots  in  the  Evanston  municipal  election 
April  2,  has  been  invited  to  testify  b^ 
fore  the  committee  on  elections  of  the 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives  at 
Springfield. 


LOS  ANGELES 
1151  S.  Broadway 
PR  3471 

NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
235  Montgomery  St.  GA  6740 


SEATTLE 
1004  Second  At*. 

SE44M 

BOSTOI 
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A  STORY  OF  PROGRESS  IIS 


101,452 


1035 


WASHINGTON  HERALD 
DAILY  CIRCULATION 


All  CircuUtwn  FifUfts, 

$yii4iy«  for  1935,  frOR( 

A.  I.  C.  PoWiflior't  StatoiMikH  for  lAo 
$ii  NMotfit  e«4lof  So^  39. 

TW  1935  Hfortt  art  tit  avtraff  not 
arcolatioH  for  tii  months  tntfinf 
March  31 


73,923 


64, Oil 


64,664 


51, 161 


1928 


1M.I57 


WASHINGTON  HERAtD 
SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 


January — March  31 

195,242 


Januarv — March  31 

1,938,686 

lines 


135,936 


■ 

|H|H 

1 

1  1930  1 

137,640 


IBiJOO 


127.619 


1933 


January— March  31 

16.5% 


WASHINGTON  HERALD 
ADVERTISING  VOLUME 

(Cacluainf  Aawricn  Weeklfl 
Linaft  Hjaret  fiMi  Meite  Recetas 


15,2% 


1031  10^*1 

1932 


5,433,710 


5.321,669 


5.420.046 

Uim 


4.990.504 

Ums 


5.047,161 


4,689.991 

Lint* 


HERALD  PERCENTAGE 
OF 

TOTAL  WASHINGTON  ADVERTISING 

(EicMih  AmtricM  Weekly  1 
Cemyetel  Irem  Meaie  Rcceras 


1928 


9.5% 


9J% 


I 


11.4% 


1933 


13,0% 


12.6«7r 


When  a  newspapur  in  Mvan  yaara  doublna  its 
daily  circulation  and  increasot  its  Sunday  circu> 
lation — th«  largnat  in  Washington — by  noarly 
haK  at  much  again — that  it  Progmtt  .  .  .  And 
when  Hiit  tame  newtpaper  mateket  ita  ateady, 
conaiatent  and  clean-cut  circulation  growth  with 
a  55%  increaae  in  adrertiaing  yolunse  in  the 
tame  period,  it  it  further  evidence  that  auch 
Progreaa  it  rooted  aolidly  in  an  onthuaiaatk  and 
reaponahre 
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CLASSIFIED)  MANAGERS 
COMPLETE  PROGRAM 


AnalysU  of  Classified  Trends  from 
1928  to  1935  Will  Feature  This 
Year’s  Convention  in  Cleve¬ 
land 

The  complete  program  for  the  six¬ 
teenth  annual  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  to  be  held  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  June  17-iM,  has  been  announced 
by  J.  B.  Finger,  Clei-eland  News,  gen¬ 
eral  convention  chairman. 

An  analysis  of  classified  trends  from 
1928  to  1935 — a  period  embracing  some 
high  and  low  classified  records — will  be 
the  feature  of  this  year’s  conclave. 

Cleveland  publishers  are  contributing 
generously  toward  entertainment  plans 
and  Mr.  Finger  indicates  that  atten¬ 
dance  will  exceed  that  of  the  last  five 
years. 

The  program  follows : 

Monday  Morning,  June  17:  9:00  A.  M. — 
Convention  called  to  order  by  C.  M.  Carroll, 
New  York  Times,  president. 

9:05  A.  M. — Address  of  welcome. 

9:25  A.  M. — Address  of  the  president,  C. 
M.  Carroll. 

10:00  A.  M. — Reports:  Secretary,  Anthony 
T.  Powderly,  Rochester  Democrat;  Treasurer, 
Charles  T.  Hardin,  Columbus  Dispatch; 
Classified  Journal,  Editor,  \V.  H.  Pickett, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

10:20  A.  M. — Program  announcements  and 
new  committee  appointments. 

10:30  A.  M.  —  Address  by  Convention 
Chairman.  J.  B.  Finger,  Cleveland  Netes. 

10:40  A.  M. — “Successful  Types  of  Clas¬ 
sified  Peomotion  Used  Dueing  1934.”  Ad¬ 
dress  by  Session  Chairman,  W.  R.  Blend. 
Chicago  Tribune. 

12:00  A.  M. — Adjournment. 

Monday  afternoon:  2:00  P.  M. — "The  Re¬ 
lation  OF  Classified  to  the  Newspapee  as 
A  Whole.”  Address  by  Session  Chairman, 
C.  M.  Carroll. 

3:00  P.  M. — “Analysis  of  Kate  Develop¬ 
ments  Dueing  1934.”  Address  by  Session 
Chairman,  H.  W.  Connell,  San  Antonio 
Express. 

4:00  P.  M. — Adjournment. 

Tuesday  morning,  June  18:  9:00  A  M. — 
“Analysis  of  Classified  Feom  1928  to  1935 
AND  Plans  foe  Development  in  the  Fol¬ 
lowing  Classifications”:  “Personals  and 
Business  Notices”,  "Lost  and  Found”,  “Mis¬ 
cellaneous  for  Sale”,  “Household  Goods”, 
“Wanted  to  Buy”.  Address  by  Session 
Chairman,  F.  M.  Bechtel,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin. 

10:30  A.  M. — “Analysis  of  Classified 
FEOM  1928  TO  1935  AND  PLANS  FOE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  IN  THE  Following  Classifications”: 
“Help  Wanted — Male  and  Female”.  “Agen¬ 
cies”,  “Instruction”,  “Situations  Wanted — 
Male  and  Female”.  Address  by  Session 
Chairman,  Carlin  S.  French,  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner. 

12:00  A.  M. — Adjournment. 

Tuesday  afternoon:  2:00  P.  M. — “Analysis 
OF  Classified  feom  1928  to  1935  and  Plans 
FOE  Development  in  the  Following  Clas¬ 
sifications”:  “For  Rent — Rooms”,  “House¬ 
keeping  Rooms”,  “Apartments”,  “Houses”, 
“Miscellaneous  Rentals”.  Address  hy  Session 
Chairman,  O.  S.  Wespe,  Louisville  Times. 

3:00  P.  M. — “Analysis  of  Classified  feom 
1928  to  1935  and  Plans  foe  Development 
IN  THE  Following  Classifications”:  “Auto¬ 
mobiles”,  “Loans  and  Financial”,  “Swaps,  or 
Barter  and  Exchange”,  miscellaneous  clas¬ 
sifications.  such  as  “Children’s  Exchange”, 
etc.  Address  by  Session  Chairman.  B.  J. 
Diedtrich,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Wednesday  morning,  June  19:  9:00  A.  M. 
— “The  Question  Box”.  Session  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Emmell,  Atlanta  Georgian-American. 

10:30  A.  M. — “The  Question  Box”.  5>es- 
sion  Chairman,  Marshall  Trippe,  Des  Moines 
Register-Tribune. 

Wednesday  afternoon:  2:00  P.  M. — “The 
Queetion  Box”.  Session  Chairman,  A.  E. 
Ball,  Detroit  Times. 

2:30  P.  M. — “National  Want  Ad  Week 
AND  THE  Victoey  Plaoub”.  Address  by 
Session  Chairman,  H.  W.  Mans,  Cincinnati 
Post. 

Thursday  morning.  June  20:  9:00  A.  M. — 
“Effect  of  Peopee  Censoeship  in  Develop¬ 
ing  Classified”.  Address  hy  Session  Chair¬ 
man,  A.  H,  Van  Du3rn,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman. 

10:30  A.  M.— Report  of  Membership  Chair¬ 
man  and  award  of  prises 

11:00  A.  M. — Report  of  Resolutions  Com¬ 
mittee. 

11:30  A.  M. — Report  of  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  and  election  of  officers. 

12:00  A.  M. — Adjournment. 

_  Thursday  afternoon:  2:00  P.  M. — Resump¬ 
tion  of  unfinished  husiiwss  and  general  dis¬ 
cussion. 

3:00  P.  If. — Adjournment. 


Equipment  Firms  Seek 
to  Fix  Trade-in  Values 

(.special  to  Editoe  &  Publishee) 

W  ashington,  D.  C.,  April  23 — The 
code  authority  for  the  printing  equip- 
inetit  industry  and  trade  has  submitted 
to  the  XR.\  for  approval  a  code  amend¬ 
ment  setting  for  the  provision  governing 
value  determination  of  second-hand  or 
used  equipment  and  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  covering  trade-in  allowances. 

W  ithin  oO  days  of  adoption  of  such 
an  amendment  members  of  the  printing 
equipment  industry  must  file  with  the 
code  authority  a  schedule  of  maximum 
trade-in  allowances  each  member  of  in¬ 
dustry  would  allow  on  second-hand 
equipment  if  his  own  manufacture,  and 
a  schedule  of  maximum  allowances  on 
second-hand  machinery  of  other  in¬ 
dustry  members.  Xo  member  shall  be 
allowed  to  make  trade-in  allowances  in 
excess  of  those  he  filed  with  the  code 
authority,  nor  in  excess  of  those  filed 
by  manufacturer  of  the  machinery. 

Allowing  for  possible  changes,  new 
schedules  may  be  filed  or  revised  every 
three  months  and  such  method  of  value 
determination  may  be  suspended  by  the 
XRA  for  a  period  of  30  days  if  consid¬ 
ered  unreasonable,  for  suitable  investi¬ 
gation.  Such  information  about  sched¬ 
ules  shall  be  available  to  industry  mem¬ 
bers  or  prospective  purchasers  of 
printing  equipment. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  29-May  4 — Journalism 
Week,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. 

May  5-8 — Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  26th  annual 
meeting.  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

May  5-12 — National  Editorial 
Assn.,  fiftieth  annual  convention. 
New  Orleans. 

May  7 — New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Assn.,  meeting.  Parker  House, 
Boston. 

May  10 — Advertising  Affilia¬ 
tion,  convention,  William  Penn 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

May  13-14  —  Ontario-Quebec 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Royal  York  Ho¬ 
tel,  Toronto,  Canada. 


MONTREAL  DAILY  TO  SUSPEND 

L'Ordre,  Montreal,  French  daily 
morning  newspaper  of  comment  and 
criticism  founded  by  Oliver  Asselin, 
March  10,  1934,  will  suspend  publica¬ 
tion  May  11.  Criticism  of  the  daily’s 
articles  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Rod¬ 
rigue  Villeneuve  of  Quebec  led  to  the 
decision  of  the  directorate  to  cease  pub¬ 
lication.  Mr.  Asselin  has  not  announced 
his  future  plans 


TWO  PROMOTED  ON 
CHICAGO  NEWS 


Dempster  MacMurphy  Named  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  Succeeding  L.  B. 

Rock — Kenneth  K.  Mallette 
His  Assistant 

Appointment  of  Dempster  MacMur- 
phy  as  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs  business 
manager  to  succeed  Lewis  B.  Rock, 
who  resigned  last  week  to  become  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dayton  Herald  and  Jour- 
nal,  brin^  a  young  man  well  grounded 
in  advertising  and  newspaper  work  to 
this  important  executive  position.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  Kenneth  K.  Mal¬ 
lette,  Daily  News  purchasing  agent. 

Mr.  MacMurphy,  who  has  been  pro¬ 
motion  manager  during  the  past  year, 
started  with  the  Daily  News  in  1932 
as  a  member  of  the  financial  staff.  He 
later  prepared  editorial  matter  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Daily  News  promotion 
events  and  in  the  spring  of  1933  was 
transferred  to  the  promotion  department. 
Prior  to  his  joining  the  Daily  News, 
he  had  general  experience  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  newspaper  work. 

Mr.  Mallette,  who  was  promoted 
to  assistant  business  manager,  joined 
the  Daily  News  in  1931  as  a  member  of 
the  local  display  advertising  staff.  He 
was  appoint^  purchasing  agent  of  the 
newspaper  in  March,  1933. 


i.i.i-o  • 


OAKLAND  ....  3rd  Retail  Market  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  ....  destined  to  become  the  bright  “white 
spot”  of  the  West!  1936  will  see  the  completion  of 
the  World’s  greatest  transportation  achievement 
. .  .  .  the  $76,000,000.00  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  ....  opening  a  new,  two-deck,  boulevard¬ 
wide  traffic  artery  ....  for  automotive  and  rail  travel 
....  direct  from  the  San  Francisco  peninsula  to  the 
Oakland  mainland  ....  approximately  8  miles  in 
length  overall  ....  bridging  the  largest  major  navi¬ 
gable  body  of  water  yet  spanned.  Oakland  already 
sees  activity  of  its  inevitable  future  expansion.  Let 
the  OAKLAND  TRIBUNE  be  your  “bridge”  to 
span  this  growing  market  ....  6556  Retail  Outlets 
....  $134,478,000.00  Retail  Sales  (U.  S.  Census  Re¬ 
port)  ....  and  75.4%  of  the  78,4S2  TRIBUNE 
Readers  (March  A.B.C.)  OWN  THEIR  HOMES! 
The  TRIBUNE  delivers  buyer  dominance! 


exclusive  2?^  Associatcb 
Tress  V"— -^crvicc 


UniUi>  Press  Associations 


FOR  60  YEARS  •  THE  HOME  PAPER 


Kalional  Reprrsfntativts: 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  4?  CRESMER  COMPANY 
CmcGO  Dkihoit  Sxn  Francisco  1 

Representatives  for  Magazine  and  Comic  Section  Color  Advertising. 
ASSOCIATED  NEWSPAPER  COI  OR.  INCORPORATED 
Chicago  Dmroii  San  Francisco  1 


Los  Angei  E' 


Los  Angei  fs 


•"“E  LI  NOTYPE  MARK* 


Model  28  Super-Display  Linotype,  shown  with  extra 
equipment:  electrical  controls,  Seli-Quadder,  Mohr 
Lino-Sow,  and  Margach  Metal  Feeder. 


Two  New  SUPER-DISPLAY  Linotypes 


MODEL 


Thr**  Extra  Range  Main  Magaxines 

A  display  composing  machine  designed  for  the 
efficient  setting  of  a  full  range  of  sizes  to  normal 
36  point  from  a  72-channel  magazine. 


MODEL 


Three  Extra  Rang*  Main  Magazines 
One  or  Three  Wide  Atudliary  Magazines 

Similar  to  the  Model  27  with  the  addition  of  od 
auxiliary  unit  of  either  one  or  three  wide  auxil¬ 
iary  magazines.  All  operated  from  a  single  key¬ 
board. 


A.N.P.A.  Visitors  ore  invited  to  the  pre-view  of  these  new  models. 

For  further  information,  call  at  Linotype  headquarters,  Suite  1267,  The  Waldorf. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


29  RYERSON  STREET 
BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 


with  EXTRA  RANGE  Magazines 


35% 

WIDER 


It  carries  faces  35%  fatter.  This  means  that  normal  36  point  faces 
and  condensed  faces  up  to  60  point  will  run  in  the  standard  72-channel  layout. 
On  these  big  faces,  it  eliminates  the  pi-tray 
and  puts  all  the  characters  on  the  keyboard. 


HAND-SET  DISPLAY.  Models  27  and  28  are  equipped 

with  a  detachable  stick  for  the  convenient  setting  of  an  occasional  line 

of  very  large  or  less  frequently  used  faces. 


ADDED 

TIME- 

SAVERS 


The  new  Extra  Range  magazine  is  35%  wider 
than  the  standard  Linotype  magazine. 


35% 

FATTER 


EASY 

TO  HANDLE 


In  spite  of  its  increased  width  the  new  Extra  Range  magazine  is  easy  to  change. 

It's  made  of  Linolite,  the  special  magazine  alloy 

with  the  lightness  of  aluminum  and  the  strength  of  brass. 

The  new  wide  magazine  is  actually  lighter  than  the  standard  width 
brass  split  magazine.  Moreover,  the  machine  is  equipped  with 
a  new  swinging  bracket  which  supports  the  magazine  in  the  most  convenient 
position  to  be  lifted  off. 


SELF-QUADDER  For  automatically  quadding  to  left  or  right, 
or  centering  short  lines. 


MOHR  LINO-SAW  Automatically  sows  the  slug  to  proper  length. 
Mokes  all  adjustments  for  a  measure-change  with  a  single  dial  setting. 


Extra  Range  Magazine 


Standard  Width  Magazine 
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HOWARD  DAVIS  REPORTS 
ON  CODE  DEVELOPMENTS 


( Continued  from  page  6) 


mination  of  all  labor  controversies  un¬ 
der  government  control. 

Section  3  of  the  law  has  to  do  with 
the  submission  of  codes.  Likewise,  Sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  proposed  amendment  covers 
the  same  territory  but  with  a  comb  with 
much  finer  teeth.  Section  3  (a-5)  of 
the  bill  contains  an  ambiguous  new 
clause  relating  to  price  fixing.  Under 
this  provision,  price  fixing  is  to  be  taboo 
unless  iK-rchance  the  commodity  is 
found  to  be  affected  with  a  public  in¬ 
terest. 

Section  3  (h)  of  the  new  measure  by 
its  phraseology  wipes  out  all  distinc¬ 
tion  lietween  interstate  and  intrastate 
commerce  and  vests  in  XR.\  regulatory 
control  over  all  business  and  industry. 
The  power  to  determine  whether  or 
not  one  is  engaged  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  is  vested  in  the  President. 

Section  3  (c)  of  the  bill  enlarges 
upon  the  authority  now  vested  in  the 
President  by  the  pre.sent  act  to  impose, 
as  a  condition  of  his  approval,  any  con¬ 
ditions  he  sees  fit  in  his  executive  orders 
of  approval.  However,  the  President’s 
discretion  is  restricted  by  other  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  bill. 

Section  3  (d)  of  the  bill  gives  the 
President  the  right  to  impose  codes,  in 
the  event  no  such  codes  are  voluntarily- 
submitted.  This  section  enlarges  upon 
his  authority  under  the  present  law. 
Further,  it  directs  him  to  impose  these 
codes  and  vests  no  discretion  in  him. 

In  the  present  law  the  President’s 
power  under  3  (d)  is  largely  discre- 
tionap^.  No  code  has  been  imposed  un¬ 
der  it.  By  the  provisions  of  the  new 
bill,  the  President,  in  the  event  codes 
are  not  voluntarily  submitted  is  “au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  prescribe’’ 
codes. 

Both  Section  3  (c)  and  3  (d)  require 
the  keeping  of  such  records  as  the 
NRA  sees  fit  to  insist  upon.  Further, 
they  require  that  all  those  who  volun¬ 
tarily  submit  codes  or  who  are  forc^ 
under  codes  must  give  ready  access  to 
their  books  and  records  to  those  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  President  to  demand  it. 

Section  3  (f)  of  the  bill  requires 
contributions  towards  code  expense  from 
all  persons  within  a  business  or  indus¬ 
try  having  a  code.  This  is  new  mat¬ 
ter,  not  in  the  present  law. 

Likewise,  Section  3  (h)  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  which  provides  for  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  small  industries  under  a  master 
code,  is  new  matter. 

S^ion  4  (a)  of  the  law  authorizes 
the  President  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  and  to  approve  agreements  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employees,  if  in  his 
judgment  such  agreements  will  effectu¬ 
ate  the  policy  of  the  act. 

Section  4  (a)  of  the  bill  retains  this 
authority  and  in  addition  seeks  to  im¬ 
pose  jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  agreements  upon  state  courts.  No 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  a  perusal 
of  this  paragraph  other  than  that  it  is 
intended  to  bring  everyone  into  the 
NRA  and  if  a  constitutional  question  is 
raised  over  a  question  of  lack  of  fed¬ 
eral  jurisdiction  to  throw  the  case  into 
the  state  courts  on  a  local  contract  basis. 

The  licensing  provisions  of  Section  4 
(b)  of  the  present  act  are  omitted. 
However,  if  Section  3  (d)  of  the  bill  be 
approved,  it  is  in  effect  a  compulsory 
licensing  provision,  even  though  not  so 
named. 

Section  5  of  the  Act  and  Section  5 
of  the  bijl  are  substantially  similar. 
Both  provide  methods  for  setting  aside 
the  Anti-Trust  laws  through  the  appro¬ 
val  of  code  provisions  by  the  President. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  is  substantially 
the  same  as  Section  6  (c)  of  the  Act. 

Sertion  7  (a)  of  the  present  law  is 
identical  to  Section  7  (a)  of  the  bill. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  paragraph  re¬ 
garding  the  right  of  employees  to  or¬ 
ganize  for  purposes  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  without  interference  froip  or  co¬ 
ercion  by  employers. 

Sections  8  and  9  deal  with  agriculture 
and  oil. 


Section  10  (a)  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  President  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  policy  gl 
the  act  and  to  secure  compliaiice  with 
codes  and  agreements  approved,  pre¬ 
scribed  or  entered  into.  This  section 
corresponds  to  Section  10  (a)  of  the 
.Act,  except  that  the  penalties  now  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Act  are  transferred  to  Sec¬ 
tion  12  of  the  bill. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  existirig 
law  specifically  authorizing  the  use  of 
insignia.  The  Blue  Eagle  was  hatched 
bv  an  executive  order. 

Section  10  (b)  of  the  bill  authorises 
promotion  of  codes  by  use  of  insignia; 
by  requirements  that  government  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  purchase  only 
from  jiersons  complying  with  codes  or 
agreements,  and  for  promotion  by  any 
other  “appropriate  means  approved  by 
the  President.’’  Full  control  over  the 
distribution,  use  and  display  of  insignia 
is  vested  in  the  President. 

Section  10  (c)  of  the  bill  is  a  specific 
restatement  of  the  present  Section  10 
(b)  of  the  .Act. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  this  is  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  com¬ 
pelled  the  publishers’  Code  Committee 
to  insist  uiKin  the  acceptance  of  Article 
VII  of  the  Code.  This  provision  gives 
the  President  unlimited  and  unrestricted 
authority  at  anv  time  after  the  approval 
of  a  code  to  modify  it  without  notice 
or  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Section  10  (d)  contains  definitions  of 
persons,  codes,  and  interstate  commerce. 

Section  11  is  a  restatement  of  Section 
3  (e)  of  the  present  act.  This  section 
gives  to  the  President  the  right  to  im¬ 
pose  a  tariff  on  products  competing  with 
those  manufactured  under  codes  and  it 
makes  no  provision  for  a  review  of  his 
decision  by  the  Courts. 

Section  12  of  the  bill  provides  for 
enforcement  of  the  law.  It  elaborates 
the  provisions  of  Section  3  (c)  of  the 
present  act.  Jurisdiction  is  placed  in 
the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States. 
The  specific  amount  of  fines  is  left  open 
but  criminal  penalties  are  provided,  jn 
addition  to  civil  damages,  for  code  viola¬ 
tion.  Each  day  such  violation  continues 
shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense. 

Section  12  (c)  of  the  bill  is  entirely 
new.  It  specifically  provides  for  labor 
damages, — the  right  of  an  employee  to 
collect  damages  from  an  employer  in 
the  event  the  latter  is  found  to  have 
violated  the  labor  provisions  of  a  code. 
The  determination  of  damages  is  not  to 
be  made  by  the  courts,  but  by  any 
governmental  agency  established  or  uti¬ 
lized  by  the  President  for  the  purpose. 
No  appeal  is  provided  for  the  employer, 
but  additional  penalties  provided  in  the 
event  the  Section  is  invoked  against 
him  and  he  does  not  comply.  Further, 
those  who  invoke  it  are  not  liable  for 
the  costs  of  the  proceeding  if  they  lose, 
whereas  if  they  prevail  they  not  only 
collect  their  costs  but  in  addition  a  rea¬ 
sonable  attorney’s  fee. 

There  is  a  still  further  provision  that 
a  complaining  employee  can  go  to  court 
in  the  first  instance  if  he  so  desires, 
rather  than  to  proceed  before  one  of 
the  Presidential  agencies. 

This  Section  is  particularly  import¬ 
ant,  in  the  light  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  2,  which  give  final  discretionary 
authority  to  governmental  agencies.  If 
enacted,  it  would  make  impossible  the 
continued  existence  of  such  an  agency 
as  the  Newspaper  Industrial  Board,  as 
that  Board  now  functions. 

Section  12  (f)  contains  hidden  penal¬ 
ties.  This  section  makes  available  to 
any  agency  set  up  by  the  President  the 
provisions  of  Sections  9  and  10  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  to  be 
applied  to  any  persons  made  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Section  9  of  the  Trade  Commission 
Act  vests  in  the  Commission  wide 
power  in  respect  of  investigation  and 
taking  of  testimony.  While  this  power 
has  been  restricted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  celebrated  tobacco  cases, 
as  read  in  conjunction  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Section  2  (a),  3  (c),  (d),  and 
(e),  and  Section  6,  of  this  bill,  this  Sec¬ 
tion  can  be  construed  as  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  attempt  through  legis¬ 
lative  fiat  to  overrule  that  decision 


against  fishing  expeditions  into  one’s 
business  affairs. 

Section  10  of  the  Trade  Commission 
Act  makes  a  refusal  to  give  ready  access 
to  the  records  sought,  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  the  $1,000  nor  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  by  both  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Section  12  (g)  provides  that  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  codes  shall  not  terminate 
penalties  which  may  have  been  incurred 
thereunder,  even  though  they  have  not 
been  adjudicated.  Under  the  loose  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  section,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  one  to  bring  a  complaint  after 
a  code  had  expired,  if  the  allegation  is 
based  on  something  which  transpired 
during  the  code’s  existence.  No  time 
limitation  is  fixed. 

Section  13 — the  final  provision  of  the 
bill — directs  the  President  to  review  or 
cause  to  be  reviewed,  for  compliance 
w  ith  this  bill,  every  code  in  force  on  the 
date  the  bill  takes  effect.  This  Section 
then  purports  automatically  to  extend 
all  codes  for  a  period  of  90  days  after 
June  15,  1935,  unless  they  have  been 
previously  reviewed  and  suspended.  No 
code  shall  remain  in  effect  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  90-day  period  unless  re¬ 
viewed.  and  approved  in  form  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  requirements  of  Section  3 
(a)  of  the  bill.  Further  this  Section 
ratifies  all  acts  of  the  NR.A  in  effect 


at  the  time  of  its  approval,  exceptini 
Presidential  orders  of  approval  of  codes, 

I  have  given  you  the  foregoing  sum. 
mary  of  the  new  bill  and  its  comparisoc 
with  the  present  law  so  ttot  yem  may  bt 
informed  as  to  the  situation  with  whiti 
you  are  confronted.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  certainty  that  this  bill  will  be  eiuctei 
in  its  present  form.  It  it  should  be,  you 
will  be  faced  with  these  definite  and 
siiecific  problems : 

1. — The  first  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  Congress  shall  pass  no  law  abridg. 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Yow 
C^e  Committee  was  advised_by  counsel 
in  1933,  after  the  enactment  of  the  Re- 
covery  Act  as  it  now  stands,  that 
provisions  of  that  Act  could  not  be 
applied  against  publishers  without  thdr 
consent.  Officials  of  NR.A  challenged 
this  opinion,  but  finally,  in  the  case  oi  I 
the  modified  PRA,  acceded  to  it,  and 
then  later,  in  the  Code,  approved  .Article 
\TI,  as  it  was  submitted,  and  withoir, 
condition,  modification  or  qualification 

Acceptance  by  publishers  of  this  mea¬ 
sure  in  its  present  form  would  place 
regulatory  control  over  the  press  it 
the  hands  of  the  Government. 

The  present  law  gives  the  Presiden: 
wide  discretionary  powers.  These  were 
used  by  him  in  his  approval  of  Sec¬ 
tion  11  of  the  temporary  code  and  Ar- 
{Continued  on  page  54) 


Wn.4T  excitement  there  was 
when  she  pot  her  first  tooth. 
And  now  there  are  seven.  Al¬ 
ready  she  is  inakinp  hrave 
attempts  to  say  a  w’ord  or  two. 

Much  of  your  life  is  given 
over  to  keeping  her  happy.  For 
she  is  so  little  and  lovahlc — and 
so  dependent  on  you. 

During  the  day  and  through 
the  darkness  of  night  you  have 
a  feeling  of  safety  and  security 
heeause  of  the  telephone.  It  is 
an  ever-watehful  guardian  of 
your  home  —  ready  to  serve  you 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  and 
in  time  of  emergency. 


In  office;  and  store  and  factory 
and  on  the  farm  the  telephone 
is  an  equally  important  part  of 
every  activity. 

The  telephone  would  not  be 
what  it  is  today  if  it  were  not 
for  the  nation-wide  Bell  System. 
Its  unified  plan  of  operation  ha? 
developed  telephone  service  to 
its  present  high  efficiency  and 
brought  it  within  reach  of 
people  everywhere. 

An  extension  telephone  in  your  bed¬ 
room,  mn  room,  kitchen  or  nursery 
will  save  many  steps  each  day.  It  in¬ 
sures  greater  safety  and  privacy  yet  the 
monthly  charge  is  small. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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tide  VII  of  the  permanent  Code.  No 
such  discretion  is  vested  in  him  in  this 
bill. 

Therefore,  it  is  questionable  if  pub¬ 
lishers  can  submit  a  code  under  this  bill, 
should  it  be  enacted  into  law,  and  obtain 
approval  of  an  -Article  similar  to  .Article 
\TI  of  the  present  Code. 

2. — This  bill  vests  in  the  President  the 
power  to  determine  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  be  included  under  codes. 

The  .standards  which  he  must  follow 
in  making  his  determination  are  speci¬ 
fically  set  forth,  if  he  includes  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  industry,  the  bill  gives  him  no 
discretion  to  treat  its  peculiar  character 
in  a  way  different  from  his  treatment  ot 
all  others.  All  who  are  included  must 
submit  codes,  and  if  they  do  not.  then 
the  President  is  directed  to  prescribe 
codes  for  them.  Thus,  in  the  event  this 
bill  becomes  law,  three  problems  affect¬ 
ing  our  business  will  immediately  pre¬ 
sent  themselves.  They  are : 

(a)  Whether  the  President  will  de¬ 
termine  that  the  Newspaper  Publishing 
Business  shall  be  brought  in  under  a 
code  and.  in  the  event  he  determines  it 
shall,  then 

(b)  Whether  publishers  will  submit 
a  code  voluntarily,  or 

(c)  Whether  publishers  will  wait  for 
the  President  to  impose  a  code  under 
Section  3  (d). 

It  is  important  again  to  point  out  that 
it  the  President  determines  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  shall  be  included  under  a  code, 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  require  the 
imposition  or  inclusion  of  certain  re¬ 
quirements  repugnant  to  the  guaranties 
of  the  first,  the  fourth  and  the  four¬ 
teenth  amendments,  insofar  as  the  daily 
iiewspajK-r  publishing  business  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

3.  — Your  Code  today  is  specific.  It 
prevents  the  imposition  of  any  require- 
nients,  other  than  those  now  contained 
in  it,  on  any  publisher  who  rejects  them. 
This  measure,  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Committee,  contains  many 
additional  requirements, — such  as  the 
granting  of  ready  access  to  your  books 
and  records  to  government  inquisitors, 
with  a  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment 
or  both  for  refusal.  It  gives  to  employes 
and  employe-organizations  the  right 
to  both  civil  damages  and  i)enal  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  employers,  but  it  does 
not  require  employes  or  employe-or¬ 
ganizations  to  observe  any  obligations 
whatsoever.  It  places  in  the  hands  of 
government  agencies  full  control  over 
your  labor  relations,  whereas  under 
your  present  Code,  the  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustrial  Board,  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  publisher  and  employee  mem¬ 
bers,  with  an  impartial  chairman  mut¬ 
ually  agreed  upon,  is  the  Court  of  last 
resort. 

4.  — By  the  express  provisions  of  your 
Code  it  ceases  to  be  in  effect  on  June 
16th  ne.xt,  unless  the  President  or  Con¬ 
gress  shall  declare  the  emergency  over 
before  then,  when  it  would  terminate 
automatically.  Section  13  of  this  bill 
seeks  to  legislate  the  Code  into  a  furthei 
existence  for  a  period  of  90  days,  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  and  amendment  by  the 
President  in  that  period.  I  rely  on 
counsel’s  advice  to  the  effect  that  this 
is  not  binding  upon  those  who  have  as¬ 
sented  to  the  C(^e. 

We  wish  to  restate  the  position  taken 
by  your  Committee  in  1933.  It  was  that 
the  determination  as  to  what  action  pub¬ 
lishers  should  take  was  to  be  left  to  the 
individual  judgment  of  each  publisher. 
There  was  then  a  desire  to  cooperate 
in  the  effort  to  bring  about  economic 
recovery.  The  problem  was  how  to 
make  possible  for  publishers  desiring  to 
cooperate — and  without  exception  all 
had  such  a  desire — a  basis  of  coopera¬ 
tion  which  would  permit  them  to  do  so 
without  betraying  their  position  as 
trustees  of  a  sacred  right  of  the  people. 
The  modified  PR.\  and  the  Code  were 
worked  out  in  turn  to  provide  such  a 
basis.  Many  publishers  accepted  them. 
Others  did  not.  But,  as  a  result  of 


your  Committee's  work,  no  pressure  has  ; 
been  brought  on  any  publisher,  by  either 
the  government  or  the  Code  Authoritj’, 
to  compel  involuntary  compliance. 

In  your  Committee’s  opinion,  the 
pending  measure  offers  no  possibility  for 
such  a  vehicle  of  cooperation  in  the 
future.  It  is  a  direct  and  deliberate 
effort  to  impose  federal  regulation  upon 
all  business ;  it  can  be  described  as  noth¬ 
ing  more  nor  less  than  a  licensing  sys¬ 
tem  with  no  right,  if  assented  or  ac¬ 
ceded  to.  to  do  business  without  a  license 
under  terms  set  forth  in  this  hilh 

Should  this  bill  be  enacted  as  it  now 
stands,  your  Committee  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  further  voluntary  assent  to  any 
cixle.  .^nd  it  would  have  to  recommend 
resistance  by  publishers  to  any  effort  to 
impose  a  Cmle  on  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  N'R.\  bill  is  now  liefore  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  for  its 
consideration.  It  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  .Administration.  It  is  the  con¬ 
sidered  opinion  of  your  Committee  that 
it  should  not  be  enacted  in  its  present 
form.  Its  provisions  are  violative  of  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  this 
government  was  established. 

.At  no  time  since  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Rocovery  .Act  of  19,33  became 
law  has  your  Committee  sought  any 
special  or  unusual  advantages  for  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  pub¬ 
lishing  daily  newspapers.  There  was 
not  a  single  word  in  the  modified  PR.A 
affecting  your  business  which  by  in¬ 
ference  or  implication  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  giving  newspaper  publishers 
any  special  privilege,  "rhere  is  no  such 
word  in  your  Code.  That  instrument 
is  restricted  to  (|uestions  of  labor  rela¬ 
tionships.  maximum  hours,  minimum 
wages,  and  a  prohibition  against  child 
labor.  It  contains  a  method  of  adjudi¬ 
cating  controversies  which  has  been  used 
successfully  for  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years. 

There  is  no  occasion  now  to  scrape  that 
experience  in  favor  of  governmental 
interference  and  regulation.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  accept  a  measure  which 
can  be  regarded  only  as  an  incitement 
to  employes  to  ignore  obligations. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  waive 
the  safeguards  of  the  first,  the  fourth 
and  the  fourteenth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  every  reason  why  you,  and 
each  of  you,  should  let  your  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators,  as  well  as  the  spon- 
.sors  of  this  measure,  know  just  what 
you  think  of  it. 

The  fact  that  the  bill  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  NR.A  and  introduced  at 
the  reciuest  of  the  .Administration  does 
not  mean  that  it  will  pass  as  it  now- 
stands.  The  situation  in  Congress  is 
complex.  There  are  those  who  favor 
a  limited  extension  of  time  for  NR.A. 
but  with  modifications  of  the  present 
law.  Others  favor  letting  it  expire  on 
June  16th  with  the  expiration  of  the 
present  .Act.  The  President  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  must  be  continued.  There 
are  still  others  who  would  scrap  it  in 
favor  of  the  Wagner  labor  bill. 

.Any  thought  given  the  NR.A  bill  must 
include  consideration  of  the  Wagner 
Bill. 

Both  measures  would  place  all  labor 
relations  under  the  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol  of  politically  appointed  agencies  of 
the  government. 

Both  measures  would  subject  em¬ 
ployers  to  the  decisions  of  these  agencies, 
under  jrenalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment 
or  both  for  failure  to  comply. 

Neither  measure  places  any  obligation 
on  employes  or  employe  organizations 
to  comply  with  such  decision. 

Each  of  these  measures  seeks  to  evade 
the  fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  which  pro¬ 
hibits  fishing  expeditions  into  one’s 
private  affairs.  Such  expeditions  have 
only  recently  been  condemned  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  an 
opinion  by  the  late  Justice  Holmes  to 
which  there  was  no  dissent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Cope  Committee, 
Howard  Davis, 
Chairman. 
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peach  and  white. 


—  including  text  matter  as  well  as  sped- 
mens — was  set  on  a  Model  G  Text-Displa;  tin 
Intertype.  Here  is  the  matrix  layout  UMd: 

thi 

Main  72-ChanneI  Magazine 


3U  Point  Bodoni  Bold  Italic 


Pride  Covers  2 


ttotP  %  ot 

'KUon*  ~  \db  ' 


Nfain  90-Cbannel  Magazine 

Point  Ideal  News  with  Bold 


PRIDE  GOVERNS  the  making  of  th  1231S 
PRIDE  OOV'ERNS  the  making  of  th  USti 


Extra  Main  90-CbanneI  Magazine 
U  Point  Bodoni  Bold  with  Italic  21  Point  Bodoni  Ink! 


PRIDE  governs  the 
PRIDE  governs  the  Jr 


First  Side  Magazine— 18  Point  Bodoni  Bold  cape 


PRIDE  GOVERNS  23 


Second  Side  Magazine— 24  Point  Bodoni  Bold  Caps 


PRIDE  GOVE  23 


Third  Side  Magazine 
42  Point  Title  Bodoni  Bold  Condensed 


PRIDE  GO  3 


Fourth  Side  Magazine 
60  Point  Bodoni  Bold  Extra  Condensed 
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^  Here'^s  a  composing  machine  that 
meets  1935  needs.  A  machine  for  set¬ 
ting  large  type  and  small  type,  fat  and 
thin  type,  straight  matter,  display,  and 
complicated  mixed  composition.  A  ma¬ 
chine  for  high-speed  operation  and 
high-speed  changes  from  one  type  to 
another.  And  a  simple,  practical  ma¬ 
chine  which  any  operator  can  handle. 
♦  Yes,  the  Model  G  Text-Display  Inter¬ 
type  is  decidedly  a  machine  for  present- 
day  needs.  It  is  practical  for  the  smallest 
newspaper,  as  well  as  the  largest,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  work 
that  it  can  do.  It  is  mechanically  prac¬ 
tical,  too.  With  fixed  magazines  and 
assembler  entrances,  fixed  distributor 
bars  and  channel  entrances.  Model  G  is 


not  subject  to  nervous  attacks  when  the 
going  is  heavy.  There  is  no  waiting  for 

'  matrices  to  distribute  before  making 
changes  — no  delays  due  to  tempera¬ 
mental  mechanisms  — nothing  neic  to 
learn  or  do, 

♦  And  what  an  appetite  Model  G  has 
for  copy!  It’s  not  the  least  bit  finicky, 
either,  for  it  goes  for  complicated  food 
store  ads  as  greedily  as  for  juicy  takes 
of  straight  matter. 

♦  For  EXTRA  dividends,  have  your 
Model  G  equipped  for  automatic  quad- 
ding  and  centering.  Also  add  the  Inter¬ 
type  Composing  Stick  Attachment,  and 
you  will  have  a  complete  all-slug  system, 

I  5  to  60  point,  combined  in  a  single  unit. 

I  ♦  Why  not  investigate  these  features? 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 
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360  FURMAN  STREET 
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Selling  The  Classified  Pages 


By  L,  P. 

IXTERESTIXLi  arc  the  stunts  and 
schemes  employed  to  promote  the 
popularity  of  classified  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  National  Want  Ad  Week. 

Several  papers  dug  up  copy  used 
in  decades  long  past,  and  this  idea 
seems  to  have  merited  as  much  interest 
from  John  Citizen  as  any  devised,  ac¬ 
cording  to  opinions  received  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country. 

lie  tie 

IN  Philadelphia,  the  real  estate  firm 
of  Wm.  H.  W.  fjuick  &  Bro.,  Inc., 
took  space  in  the  Evening  Public  Ledger 
(during  Want  Ad  Week)  to  compare 
its  own  classified  copy  of  1887  with  that 
of  today. 

The  ad,  was  90  lines  deep  on  three 
columns,  and  was  headed,  “Turning 
Back  the  Pages.”  The  art  represented 
an  open  book,  the  left  page  depicting 
by  means  of  a  small  silhouette  at  the 
top,  the  lx)x-type,  horse-drawn  de  luxe 
taxi  of  1887. 

The  right-hand  page  showed  the  latest 
1935  creation  in  automobile  stream¬ 
lining. 

On  the  1887  side,  the  real  estate  or¬ 
ganization  stated  that  apartments  in 
those  days  were  termed  “Rooms”  and 
that  houses  adjacent  to  “Horse  Cars” 
enjoyed  added  prestige.  Following  were 
photographic  reproductions  of  three 
Quick  &  Bro.  want  ads  published  in  the 
Public  Ledger  in  the  Spring  of  1887. 

.\t  the  right  side,  the  firm  described 
that  its  services  are  yet  offered  from  the 
original  location.  Copy  was  concluded 
by  mention  of  several  apartment  build¬ 
ings  now  under  its  management. 

♦  *  * 

IN  S.\N  ANTONIO,  throiiglK)Ut 
Want  Ad  \V  cek,  a  separate  want  ad 
section  printed  in  green  and  red  ap¬ 
peared  in  both  the  San  Antonio  Express 
and  the  Ei'cning  Xezes,  of  which  Henry 
W.  Connell  is  classified  manager. 

Each  day  in  the  classified  section 
were  reproductions  of  want  ads  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Express  50  and  2> 
years  ago.  Several  of  the  firms  which 
advertised  a  quarter  century  back  are 
still  doing  business  in  San  Antonio 
under  the  same  names. 

An  amusing  incident  took  place  over 
the  reproduction  of  a  help  wanted  ad 
of  pre-war  days,  the  Guarantee  Shoe 
Company  having  sougfit  a  “boy  with 
wheel  to  deliver  packages.” 

Nearly  50  boys  applied  for  the  job  at 
the  shoe  store  on  a  single  day,  having 
failed  to  note  the  caption,  “Want  .Ads  of 
25  Years  .Ago.” 

*  * 

The  palmy  days  of  the  lightning  rod 
salesman  were  suggested  by  several 
ads  which  were  celebrating  their  fif¬ 
tieth  birthday  anniversaries,  and  were 
thus  honored  by  being  republished  in 
the  Express.  Here  are  several: 

“Drummer  buggies,  heavy  side  spring, 
leather  top,  for  sale....” 

“Stages  for  sale  two  six-passenger 
coaches,  two  four-passenger  Mud 
Wagons,  one  three-passenger  Jerker — 

all  in  good  condition _ ” 

“Wanted — lady  agents  for  ‘Queen 
Protectors,’  Daisy  stocking  and  skirt 
supporters,  shoulder  braces,  bustles, 
bosom  forms,  dress  shields,  safety  belts, 

sleeve  protectors,  etc _ ” 

“Gocxl  for  hackmen — fine  hack  can 
be  bought  cheap  at. . . .” 

“To  the  ladies — ^the  House  of - ,  St. 

Louis,  well  known  dealers,  wholesale 
and  retail,  in  human  hair  and  gen¬ 
uine  hair  ornaments,  will  be  for  a  few 
days  represented  by _ The  new  Fe¬ 

dora  full  head  dress.  Pompadour, 
latest  I.angtry,  English  and  French 
bang,  small  and  large  size  pinafore, 
opera  wave,  blonde  wigs.  I.angtry  cur¬ 
ler.  etc _ ” 

“Casino  Hall — The  managers  of 
Oisino  Hall  take  pleasure  in  announc¬ 
ing  that  they  have  secured  the  world- 
renowned  orator  and  divine,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher _ ”  Mr.  Beech¬ 

er’s  subject  was  “The  Reign  of  the 
Common  People.” 


LIKELY 

"Celluloid  cuffs  and  collars  m  the  new 
styles”  were  offered  in  one  merchandise 
ad.  while  “embroidered  suspenders”  were 
listed  in  another. 

*  *  m 

W.^NT  .Ad  Week  promotion  used 
by  Miss  Cele  Lee,  classified  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Bayonne  (N.  j.)  Times,  in¬ 
cluded  a  series  of  front  page  two-col- 
unm  news  stories,  one  of  which  was 
headed,  “How  One  Great  Little  Guy 
Earned  Title  ‘Big  Boy’.” 

It  was  an  interview  with  a  midget 
known  as  Want  .Ad,  and  touched  upon 
his  achievements.  Said  he: 

“They  laughed  when  1  went  up  to  the 
I)iano  to  tackle  something  a  hundred 
times  my  size. 

But  their  laughter  turned  to  amaze¬ 
ment  when  tliey  saw  how  easy  I  moved 
that  piano.  They  were  astonished  to 
see  me  pull  an  automobile  with  no  effort 
at  all. 

“.And  when  I  started  pushing  gobs 
of  real  estate  around — they  were  speech¬ 
less  with  consternation.” 

Other  paragraphs  stressed  his  prowess 
as  a  detective  in  retrieving  lost  jewelry, 
strayed  dogs,  etc. 

*  ♦  • 

IN  Phoenix,  .Arizona,  Lee  Hover,  clas. 

sified  manager  of  the  Arisona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Phoenix  Gazette,  with  business 
manager  Sidney  Myers,  carried  out 
elaborate  Want  .Ad  Week  plans. 

Thousands  of  illustrated  booklets, 
“Marbles  for  a  Jack-Knife”  were 
made  up  and  distributed  at  the  counter 
and  throughout  the  city  by  adults  and 
carrier  boys. 

All  papers  printed  on  .April  1  were 
accompanied  by  ad  blank  stickers  to 
facilitate  the  ordering  of  classified  ads. 
and  to  serve  as  unusual  reminders  of 
the  ability  of  the  want  ad. 

if  *  if 

RESIDICNTLVL  Properties  Oi^n 
for  InsiK-ction”  is  a  new  classifi¬ 
cation  heading  just  adopted  for  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  by  H.  J.  Harrison,  classified 
advertising  manager  and  real  estate  ed¬ 
itor. 

It  is  said  that  space  reached  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  two  full  columns  on  the  third 
.Sunday  after  introduction  of  the  new 
heading. 

Mr.  Harrison  says  that  copy  appear¬ 
ing  under  this  listing  represents  new  lin¬ 
age.  for  the  most  part,  little  being  de¬ 
tracted  from  the  regular  classifications. 

«  *  * 

“ME  TOO”  ATTITUDE  CRITICIZED 

Suburban  Advertising  Men  Urged  to 
Drop  It  In  Soliciting  Copy 

Suburban  city  advertising  men  were 
urged  to  drop  the  “me  too”  attitude 
when  seeking  national  advertising  copy, 
by  H.  C.  Burkheimer,  general  manager 
of  the  Alabama  (Cal.)  Post  Advocate 
at  the  -April  meeting  of  the  Southern 
division  of  the  California  Newspaper 
■Advertising  Managers’  .Association  in 
Los  .Angeles. 

Mr.  Burkheimer  pointed  out  that  the 
suburban  dailies  deliver  about  fiO  per 
cent  more  news  of  their  communities 
than  the  competing  metropolitan  dailies, 
and  that  it  is  the  audience  interested  in 
this  news  which  the  national  manufac¬ 
turer  wishes  to  influence.  He  quoted 
.A.B.C.  figures  to  show  that  one  Los 
.Angeles  daily  has  an  average  circula¬ 
tion  in  suburban  areas  around  Los  An¬ 
geles  of  only  13.9  per  cent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  circulations  of  the  dailies  in  these 
towns. 

Plans  for  an  ad  writing  contest  in 
which  the  winners  will  compete  with 
winners  of  a  similar  contest  in  the 
northern  division  at  the  ass(x:iation’s  an¬ 
nual  conventon  in  San  Jose  in  June 
were  outlined  by  Hugh  Baumberger, 
president  of  the  division. 

f^her  speakers  were  Vern  Paine, 
business  manager.  Upland  (Cal.) 
.Vrtt’r;  T.  HarwtKxl  Young,  advertising 
manager.  Hollyuxwd  Citizen-News;  and 
Don  Eck.  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 


patcl^Ma^ 


The  Post-Dis| 
a  New  High  Record  il 
Total  Paid  Advert  isin^ 
during  the  First  Thre 
Months  of  1935 


The  Post-Dispatch  carried  49.5%  of  aL 
advertising  published  in  the  three 
St.  Louis  newspapers  during  the  firs^ 
three  months  of  1935.  This  is  the  highes 
percentage  of  record  ever  carried  by 
the  Post-Dispatch.  I 

In  each  of  the  following  retail  classifications 
the  Post-Dispatch  carried  more  than  any 
other  St.  Louis  newspaper,  and  in  8  of  the  18 
classifications  more  than  both  others  combined. 


★Book  Stores 

★  ★Building  Supplies,  etc. 
★Department  Stores 

★  ★Drug  Stores 

★  ★Furniture  and  Household 
★Grocers 

★  ★Heating  and  Plumbing 
★Jewelers 

★  Liquor — All  Retail 

*  ♦  Post-Dispatch  leads 
*  Post  Dispatch  leads 


★  Men’s  Clothing — All  Retail 

★  Miscellaneous  j 

★  ★Musical  Instruments  j 

★  ★Radio — All  Retail 

★  ★Sporting  Goods 
★Stationers 

★  ★Toilet  Goods  and  Beauty  Shop- 
★Women’s  Clothing — All  Retaiii 
★Total  Retail 

second  and  third  newspapers  cohlbined 
second  newspaper 


i^: 


in  St.  Louis 

In  Retail  Advertising 
Iri  General  Advertising 
In  Automotive  Advertising 
In  Classified  Advertising 
In  Total  Advertising 


St.  Louii  Larjfcst  Ncn^fnificr 

IN  C  IRCUI  ATION  ::  IN  AD\  1  R TISIN'Ci 
DAILY  OR  SUNDAY 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCll 


NET  PAID 
CIRCULATION 
FOR  6  MONTHS 
ENDING 
MARCH  31. 
1935 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY. HEARS!  INTERNATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE,  GENERAL  MANAGER 


CIRCULATION  THAN  THE  NEXT 
BOSTON  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER 


Here  .  *  .  In  one  great  newspaper ...  is  the  MOST  POWER 
FUL  SALES  MEDIUM  in  Boston  or  New  England  . . .  circula- 
tlon  so  huge  that  no  other  Boston  newspaper  even  ap- 
proachesit.  What  is  more  important . . .  circulation  contin 
ues  to  increase.  Here*$  proof ... 


AVERAGE  NET  PAID 
CIRCULATION 
FOR  MARCH,  1935 


( 


Famo 


SUNDAY 

COMIC  PACES 


ACE  DRUMMOND 

BRINGING  UP  FATHER 

BARNEY  GOOGLE 

BETTY  BOOP 

BLONDIE 

BIG  SISTER 

BRICK  BRADFORD 

COUNT  SCREWLOOSE 

CHIP  COLLINS’  ADVENTURES 

DONNIE 

DUMB  DORA 

ETTA  KETT 

ELMER 

FLASH  GORDON 
FELIX  THE  CAT 
GAGS  AND  GALS 
HENRY 

HOME  SWEET  HOME 
HEJJI 

JOHNNY  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
JUNGLE  JIM 
JUST  KIDS 

KATZENJAMMER  KIDS 
KRAZY  KAT 
KEWPIES 

KING  OF  THE  ROYAL 
MOUNTED 

LITTLE  ANNIE  ROONEY 
LITTLE  JIMMY 
LITTLE  NEMO 
MANDRAKE  THE  MAGICIAN 
MICKEY  MOUSE 
MORTIMER 

NEEDLENOSE  NOONAN 
PETE  THE  TRAMP 
POLLY  AND  HER  PALS 
PEBBLES  THE  STONE  AGE  KID 
RADIO  PATROL 
RED  BARRY 
ROBIN  HOOD 
SKIPPY 

SAPPO-WHEN  MOTHER 
WAS  A  GIRL 

THE  PUSSYCAT  PRINCESS 
THE  LITTLE  KING 
THE  LITTLE  WOMAN 
TED  TOWERS,  ANIMAL 
MASTER 

THIMBLE  THEATRE 
TILLIE  THE  TOILER 
TIM  TYLER’S  LUCK 
TOOTS  AND  CASPER 


George  Shelton  and  Tom 
Howard,  popular  comedians,  get 
a  kick  out  of  the  comics  of  Russ 
Westover,  creator  of  “Tillie  the  Toiler.” 


popular  com¬ 
edians  —  Ethel 
Merman,  Victor 
Moore  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Gaxton— 
are  getting  a 
few  laughs  from 
“Popeye.” 


Carl  Anderson,  creator  of  a  King  Features  smas 
the  funnies  to  a  group  of  Day  Nursery  yo 
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Joe  Penner,  famous 
duck  salesman  and 
radio  star,  admits  the 
comics  are  his  weakness. 


Bugs  Baer,  Jr., 
never  misses 
King  Features 
comics.  Young 
Mr.  Bugs  Baer 
said:  “I’m  glad 
my  daddy  can 
read.  And  I’m 
glad  he  can  read 
without  his 
glasses,  too,  be¬ 
cause  I  just 
broke  them.’’ 


features  smash  hit  comic— “Henry,”  reads 
y  Nursery  youngsters  in  New  York. 


DAILY 

COMICS 

BARNEY  GOOGLE 
BLONDIE 

BRINGING  UP  FATHER 
BUGHOUSE  FABLES 
DUMB  DORA 
FLAPPER  FILOSOFY 
FELIX  THE  CAT 
GROSSLY  XAGGERATED 
HENRY 

JUNIOR  LEGION 
JIMMY  AND  THE  TIGER 
JUST  KIDS 
KRAZY  KAT 

LITTLE  ANNIE  ROONEY 
LITTLE  JIMMY 
MANDRAKE  THE 
MAGICIAN 
MICKEY  MOUSE 
PETE  THE  TRAMP 
POLLY  AND  HER  PALS 
RED  BARRY 
RADIO  PATROL 
SHOP  ACTS 
SUNFLOWER  STREET 
SECRET  AGENT  X-9 
SKIPPY 

TOOTS  AND  CASPER 
TILLIE  THE  TOILER 
THIMBLE  THEATRE, 
STARRING  POPEYE 
TELLING  TOMMY 
WEDDING  BELLS 
TIM  TYLER’S  LUCK 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  27,  1  935 


E  D  I 

THE  PRESS  AT  WASHINGTON 

OMETHING  is  to  be  said  for  the  Washington 
correspondents  who,  like  gadflies,  swarm  over 
the  political  scene  and  make  big  and  little  ele¬ 
phants,  donkeys  and  other  less  noble  inhabitants  of 
the  federal  zoo  flap  ears,  slash  tails  and  grind  teeth 
in  annoyance  which  sometimes  verges  on  indigna¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  sort  of  mean  business,  but  it  keeps 
the  animals  stirred  up  and  the  news,  which  belongs 
to  the  people,  comes  out.  The  Washington  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Corps,  speaking  broadly,  is  the  first 
line  of  defense  of  the  unorganized  electorate.  Should 
it  fail  in  its  duty  the  system  of  government  by  the 
governed  would  crack  up  in  no  time.  No  honest 
and  capable  public  servant,  who  has  ever  read  Lord 
Bryce  or  the  bill  of  rights,  objects  to  persistent,  en¬ 
terprising,  even  slightly  impudent  reportorial  inquiry, 
and  be  it  said  that  in  30  years  of  observation  we 
have  never  seen  the  national  capital  better  served 
by  newspapermen,  or  more  frankly  received  by  the 
head  of  an  Administration,  than  at  present.  Candor 
is  the  keynote  of  public  relations  at  the  White 
House,  and  in  most  departments,  although  press 
agents  at  the  latter  seats  of  news  sometimes  get  in 
the  way.  Washington  correspondents  are  grinding 
out  a  telegraph  grist  which  exceeds  in  importance 
and  volume  that  of  any  previous  peacetime  era. 

In  a  recent  brief  adventure  in  Washington  we 
found  in  high  places  keen  appreciation  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  responsible  press  in  support  of  the  re¬ 
covery  crusade  during  the  past  two  years,  both  posi¬ 
tive  adherence  to  the  New  Deal  and  constructive 
criticism  of  methods  being  duly  acknowledged.  We 
found,  too,  a  press  gallery  almost  unanimously  ap¬ 
preciative  of  the  open  door.  The  President  received 
at  the  White  House  last  Thursday  evening  109 
members  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  talking  to  them  in  utter  frankness  from 
9.15  to  10.45  o’clock.  Aside  from  any  partisan  as¬ 
pect,  this  annual  gathering  is  an  inspiring  event, 
without  duplicate  in  any  nation.  Naturally,  all  that 
was  said  was  “off  the  record,”  but  every  editor  was 
expected  to  form  opinions  based  on  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  contact.  Then,  too,  the  editors  had  a  brass 
tack  group  talk  with  Donald  R.  Richberg,  head  of 
NR  A,  and  later  heard  a  brilliant  paper  by  Senator 
Borah.  The  position  of  the  press  in  relation  to  the 
government  was  discussed  from  many  angles.  Later 
in  New  York  Secretary  Ickes  spoke  in  candor  with 
members  of  the  A.P. 

While  the  newspaper  was  generally  praised  as  the 
dominant  and  dependable  medium  of  information, 
and  while  average  news  independence  and  public 
service  motives  were  not  questioned,  there  was 
nevertheless  a  note  of  complaint  running  through 
some  of  the  comment.  We  sought  to  analyze  the 
criticism.  The  undisguised  political  bias  of  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  press  was  discounted  and  held  as  serv¬ 
ing  well-known  checks  and  balances.  Fallibility  of 
the  reporter  and  possible  honest  mistakes  of  judg¬ 
ment  among  commentators  were  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course.  No  complaint  was  voiced  against  the  press 
on  the  score  of  inadequacy.  The  defect  most  prom¬ 
inently  charged  was  that  of  a  deliberate  coloring  of 
news  by  a  few  correspondents  who,  it  was  alleged, 
are  under  orders  from  home  offices  to  give  speci¬ 
fied  slants  for  political  reasons.  There  was  an  un¬ 
mistakable  feeling  in  Administration  circles,  also, 
that  an  element  of  unfairness  exists  in  some  col¬ 
umnar  gossip  reporting,  a  species  of  faking  to  make 
every  story  hot.  It  was  said  that  some  gossip 
writers  are  reckless,  converting  rumors  into  “re¬ 
ports,”  and  reports  into  “official  statements.”  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  Government  frequently  is 
embarrassed  by  such  slap-dash  writing.  Columnists 
who,  although  frankly  opposed  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  plans  and  devices,  hut  who  honestly  and  pains¬ 
takingly  base  interpretation  on  authentic  information, 
were  not  criticized. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  first-class  newspaper 
editor  would  deliberately  and  systematically  instruct 
a  correspondent  to  falsify  a  news  account,  from 
whatever  source,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  such 
violation  of  established  ethics  could  occur  except  in 
isolated  cases.  As  regards  the  high-power  news 
faker,  we  have  long  had  him  in  our  midst,  and  while 
capable  of  much  mischief  he  invariably  dies  of  his 
CTii'n  sting. 

The  New  Deal  “honeymoon”  is  all  over  and 
Washington  is  rapidly  settling  down  to  good  (?)  old- 


How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings;  that 
publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth  good  tidings 
of  good;  that  publisheth  salvation. — Isaiah, 
III;  7. 


fashioned  political  bickering  and  the  various  arts  of 
the  propagandist.  Able  reporters  know  this  as  they 
deal  with  men  with  ideas  of  public  service  as  lofty 
as  the  shiny  peak  of  Washington  monument,  and  also 
with  political  intrigues  as  low  as  the  meanest  Negro 
alley  hidden  behind  the  billion-dollar  facades  of  the 
templed  public  buildings.  Demagogues  are  abroad  in 
the  land,  perched  on  the  wreckage  of  five  years  of 
depression.  Reformers,  as  honest  as  visionary,  seek 
new  social  systems.  Old  exploiters  turn  up  in  new 
disguises.  The  Administration  is  dealing  with  an 
immense  problem,  with  vast  commitments.  It  has 
spread  a  network  of  organized  recovery  machinery 
across  the  map,  delicate,  difficult,  and  experimental. 
The  newspaper  press,  as  we  understand  spokesmen 
for  the  Government,  is  only  expected  to  print  a  true 
news  picture.  That  is  the  job  the  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  is  attempting  to  juggle  while  the  political 
kettle  boils  and  bubbles.  In  the  main,  we  believe, 
he  is  successful. 


Twenty-sezen  charter  members  of  the  A.  P., 
each  distinguished,  were  honored  at  the  annual 
luncheon  on  Monday. 


WIREPHOTO  ACCEPTED 

HE  result  of  the  prolonged  and  heated  debate  of 
the  .^.P.  wirephoto  case  is  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  is  sustained  in  its  enterprise,  but  the 
board  of  directors  is  to  consider  means  of  enlarging 
board  representation  of  smaller  newspapers.  The 
five  Neylan  resolutions,  which  embraced  the  criticism 
that  the  wirephoto  service  w'as  to  the  advantage  of 
the  larger  newspapers  and  to  the  distinct  disadvantage 
of  the  smaller  members,  in  point  of  service,  and  also 
because  of  territorial  competition,  were  voted  down. 
The  compromise  came  on  the  fifth  resolution  and 
what  it  means  is  that  the  board  of  directors  is  under 
pledge  to  the  members  to  study  the  question  of  in¬ 
creased  representation  of  smaller  papers.  What  will 
come  of  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  preponderant  vote  indicated  that  the  member¬ 
ship  generally  does  not  share  the  view  that  the  “big 
papers”  are  in  the  act  of  exploiting  the  smaller  ones. 
The  management’s  explanation  of  the  wirephoto 
service,  as  being  financed  by  newspapers  that  could 
carry  the  financial  burden,  the  service  being  extended 
to  the  membership  as  rapidly  as  can  be  effected, 
seemed  to  be  satisfactory.  The  criticism  of  wire- 
photo  we  heard  in  the  Waldorf  corridors  was  not 
that  it  was  expensive,  experimental,  violative  of  the 
cooperative  system,  or  even  that  it  created  local  com¬ 
petitive  conditions,  but  rather  that  it  carried  too 
many  routine  pictures. 


Largest  attendance,  most  spirited  programs, 
best  feeling  marked  the  liveliest  Spring  conven¬ 
tion  in  ftz’e  years. 


A  PRESS  MARTYR 

MAN  named  Berthold  Jacob,  German  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  is  presumably  about  to  die 
for  an  act  that  in  this  country  and,  to  lesser 
extent  in  England,  would  be  considered  of  the  high¬ 
est  public  service.  For  more  than  a  year  the  Nazi 
government  had  been  secretly  arming.  It  was  not 
politically  expedient  to  permit  the  world  to  know 
of  the  extent  of  these  warlike  preparations  until 
Hitler  should  spring  the  announcement.  Never 
mind  whether  there  was  extenuation  for  Hitler’s  act. 
in  view  of  broken  promises  among  the  .Mlies,  it  was 
news  to  which  the  world  was  entitled  as  the  basis 
of  opinion. 

Jacob  is  anti-Nazi.  He  fled  Germany  at  the  in¬ 
ception  of  the  Hitler  regime  and  in  Switzerland 
proceeded  to  write  what  he  knew  or  could  find  out 
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about  German  military  reorganization.  Recently 
Nazi  agents  lured  the  correspondent  across  the 
border,  clapping  him  in  a  Reich  prison. 

We  suppose  there  is  nothing  American  newspa¬ 
permen  can  do  to  save  the  life  of  one  who  only  did 
what  we  all  believe  is  the  duty  of  a  man  of  our  call¬ 
ing.  But  if  Hitler’s  axe  chops  him  down  we  can 
at  least  remember  Berthold  Jacob  as  one  of  the 
press  martyrs.  If  the  Reich  seems  far  off,  and  the 
case  remote  from  our  affairs,  be  reminded  that  in 
Louisiana  an  American  dictator,  also  bent  on  having 
his  way  regardless  of  the  processes  of  public  opinion, 
said  to  one  of  his  armed  guards  on  a  station  plat¬ 
form:  “Give  it  to  him,  Joe — do  anything  you  want 
with  him !”  and  an  innocent  newspaper  photographer 
was  struck  down,  nearly  killed,  by  a  brutal  blow. 


Prank  Ernest  Gannett,  succeeding  the  late 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  as  a  tnember  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  A.  P.,  is  59  years  of  age  and  at 
24  Teas  managing  editor  and  manager  of  Ithaca 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  News. 


WHY  THE  NEWSPAPER  LEADS 

ENERAL  advertisers,  increasing  their  linage 
in  newspapers  by  12.4  per  cent  in  1934, 
spent  $163,000,000  in  that  medium,  the 
Bureau  of  .\dvertising,  A.N.P.A.,  estimates.  De¬ 
spite  somewhat  greater  gains  by  magazines  and  radio 
when  figured  on  a  percentage  basis,  the  newspaper 
remained  the  dominant  medium,  taking  46.7  cents 
out  of  the  national  advertiser’s  dollar,  against  32.5 
cents  for  magazines,  12.2  cents  for  chain  broadcasting, 
and  7.7  cents  for  outdoor  advertising. 

The  Bureau’s  report,  presented  at  this  week’s 
A.N.P.A.  convention,  throws  light  on  the  reasons 
for  this  dominance,  and  should  provoke  serious 
thought  among  advertisers  and  agencies  which  make 
extensive  use  of  magazines  or  radio.  Duplication 
among  magazine  circulations,  and  failure  to  provide 
coverage  that  compares  adequately  with  newspaper 
coverage  are  shown  in  detailed  figures  compiled  by 
the  Bureau.  In  the  broadcasting  field  the  Bureau 
points  out  that  analysis  brings  radio  circulation,  even 
during  the  favorable  evening  hours,  down  to  a  third 
01  a  quarter  of  the  newspaper-reading  homes. 

Newspapermen  recognize  such  facts  as  natural, 
and  sometimes  forget  that  in  other  parts  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field  these  points  are  ignored  or  glossed 
over.  They  should  appreciate  all  the  help  that  the 
Bureau,  acting  for  newspapers  in  general  and  not 
for  any  individual  paper,  can  give  by  disseminating 
its  studies. 


Arriving  delegates  to  the  conventions,  repre¬ 
senting  a  cross  section  of  the  nation,  almost 
zvithout  exception  reported  positively  improved 
industrial,  agricultural  and  trade  conditions. 


A  VICIOUS  LAW 

E\V  JERSEY’S  acceptance  of  a  stupid  anti- 
Nazi  law,  under  which  an  editor  or  other 
may  be  fined  $5,000,  or  given  a  3-year  jail 
sentence  for  uttering  “propaganda”  against  any  race, 
color  or  form  of  worship,  has  stirred  liberal  forces 
in  Washington  and  throughout  the  country.  Senator 
Borah  made  a  ringing  denouncement  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  at  the  A.P.  luncheon  in 
New  York  this  week  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes 
also  delivered  a  blast. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  thoughtful  people  that  the 
law  violates  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  free  press  an:l  free  speech  and  is  calculated, 
in  the  long  run,  to  arouse  race  antagonism.  Relig¬ 
ious  and  race  prejudices  are  bitterly  hated  and  closely 
guarded  against  in  the  average  newspaper,  as  they 
should  be.  They  exist  only  in  a  minority  class  press 
which  is  of  small  influence.  The  proponents  of  the 
anti-Nazi  law  in  New  Jersey  are  seeing  ghosts  under 
the  bed.  Their  act  is  full  of  mischief  and  inevitably 
will  lead  to  persecution.  By  all  odds,  the  cure  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  disease.  The  law  would  be 
a  ready  weapon  of  ihe  demagogue  or  ruthless 
dictator. 

New  Jersey  newspapers,  as  a  rule,  declare  the 
legislation  was  accepted  by  the  legislature  in  good 
faith.  .\  more  realistic,  if  less  charitable  view,  is 
that  it  was  put  over  in  blind  stupidity.  We  hope  to 
see  it  repealed. 
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GEORGIA  NEWSPAPER  FAMILY 


JX.  IIEISKELL,  co-publisher  and 
•  editor,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  Walter  B.  Sorrells,  managing 
editor  of  the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial, 
were  appointed  April  19  by  Gov.  J.  M. 
Futrell  to  two-year  terms  as  members 
of  the  .\rkansas  planning  commission. 

John  H.  Hornaday,  editor,  Rome 
(Ga.)  News-Tribune,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Rome  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  succeeding  John  H.  Daniel. 

M.  M.  Oppegard,  publisher.  Grand 
Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Presbyterian  Men’s 


Philip  S.  Marden,  publisher  and  edi- 
tor,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier  Citizen, 
and  Mrs.  Marden  sailed  for  a  Euro- 
pean  on  the  liner  Roma 

Boston  .^pril  20. 

(X'.  J.)  Ocean  County  been 

appointed  director  of  the  Ocean  County  . 

publicity  bureau.  V\/  comes  to  fami 

Paur.\.  Heffernan  has  been  pro-  ‘J’* 

moted  to  editor,  Ber,,enjield  (x\.  J.)  published  at  Reids 

Intcrboro  Reiiew,  succeeding  Paul  A.,  claims  a  large  circulation. 
Schneider.  Heffernan  was  formerly  Mrs.  Rhoden  are  the  parent; 
news  editor,  Carl  J.  V'ogel,  reporter,  children,  seven  sons  and  a 
becomes  news  editor.  all  alive  and  very  active  in  1 

A.  E.  Voorhis,  publisher.  Grants  Pass  ‘'f  Georgia  in  which  they 
(Ore.)  Courier  and  Mrs.  Voorhis,  left  photograph  shows  Mr.  and  M 
.\pril  24  on  an  eastern  automobile  trip. 

They  will  attend  the  golden  jubilee  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  National  Editorial  As 
sociation  in  New  Orleans. 


Those  shown  in  the  picture  from  left 
to  right  are  Eric,  Smith,  Frank  H., 

L.  M.  Rhoden  (the  father),  Marion 
Frances  (the  daughter),  Harry  M., 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Rhoden  (the  mother),  \V. 
B.  Russell  and  Jack  Rhoden. 

Editor  Rhoden  has  owned  the  Tatt¬ 
nall  Journal  since  July  1,  1915.  Harry 

M.  Rhoden  is  the  assistant  editor  of 
the  paper.  The  other  boys  are  engaged 
in  other  occupations. 


nection  with  summer  projects  of  the 
Marshall  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

A1  Smith,  fishing  editor.  Flushing 
1 N.  Y.)  Journal,  recently  arranged  a 
meeting  and  dinner  for  those  of  the 
North  Shore  of  Long  Island  who  were 
interested  in  fishing,  and  65  attended. 
The  speakers  included  Borough  Presi¬ 
dent  George  U.  Harvey;  Jack  Brawley, 
a  New  York  fishing  columnist;  Horace 
R<K)d  of  the  Brooklyn  Times;  George 
V'andegrift,  sport  editor  of  the  Journal, 
and  Mr.  Smith.  Forrest  E.  Corson, 
editor  of  the  Nassau  edition  of  the 
Journal,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

. . .  ^ _ _ _ _  _  _  John  D.  Venable,  police  headquar- 

Uistrict  .\ttornev  will  represent  the  ters  reporter,  Asbory  Park  (N.  J.) 
“Peepul,”  and  the  attorney  for  the  /Vcm  has  resigned  to  join  the  Eliz- 

country  publishers-printers’  code  will  abeth  (N.  J.)  Journal  staff, 

represent  advertising.  Thomas  B.  Tighe,  city  editor,  As- 

Kugeiie  W.  Farrell,  business  manager,  bury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press  and  Mrs. 

Neieark  ( N.  J.)  Ez  ening  Nezes,  dis-  Tighe  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter 

cussed  “The  Making  of  a  Newspaper”  Iwm  April  13  in  the  Fitkin  Hospital, 

before  the  North  Newark  Kiwanis  Club  Neptune  City,  N.  J. 
recently  at  the  Newark  Athletic  Club.  h.  A.  Stallings,  associate  editor, 
E.  F.  Baldwin,  general  circulation  ll'aycross  (Ga.)  Journal-Herald  and 
manager  No//  Lake  Tribune  and  Tele-  president  of  the  Waycross  Chamber  of 
gram.  Waide  M.  Condon,  Sunday  edi-  Commerce,  has  been  formally  nominated 
tor.  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  11.  Eugene  by  the  Waycross  Lions  Club  for  dis- 
Glenn,  superintendent  of  the  Tribune-  trict  governor  of  the  Lions  Clubs  of 
Telegram  composing  room  addressed  Georgia,  the  election  to  be  held  at  the 
the  advertising  student  class  of  the  annual  state  convention  in  Columbus. 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  May  27-28. 

Utah,  in  the  Tribune-Telegram  .Audi-  - 

torim  last  week  following  the  class  tour 
plant  and  offices. 


Sarah  Brown.  Chicago  Daily  Nezes 
society  editor,  was  in  La  Grange,  Ind.,  ; 
this  week  because  of  the  serious  illness 
of  her  father.  \ 

Lucille  .\llard,  supervisor  of  teachers  j 
in  the  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  schools,  is  I 
visiting  her  sister,  Leola  .\Ilard,  Chi- 
cago  Daily  Nezes  women’s  editor,  in 
Chicago  this  week. 

Harry  .\.  Lill,  Glendale  (Cal.  )  News- 
Press  reporter,  and  Mrs.  Lill  are  spend-  ' 
ing  a  vacation  camping  on  the  desert  , 
in  Imperial  County. 

Paul  C.  Smith,  financial  editor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  was  the  principal 
speaker  before  the  Los  Angeles  Adver-  ' 
tising  Club  April  16. 

F.  Philip  Seelig,  of  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Journal  reportorial  staff  and  Mrs.  See¬ 
lig  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Thomas 
.\nthony,  born  .April  14  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  Evansville. 

Gideon  A.  Lyon,  associate  editor, 
Washington  Evening  Star,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  "The  Chalice  of  Antioch,” 
before  members  of  the  .American  .As¬ 
sociation  of  University  Women  last 
week. 

George  Netherwood,  formerly  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  ( Va.)  Star. 

(Continued  on  ne.vt  page) 
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ot  the  pajier: 

Walter  D.  King  of  Tucson,  .Ariz., 
has  been  named  advertising  manager 
of  the  Plaeerz'ille  (Cal.)  Pony  Express 
Courier,  according  to  announcement 
made  by  Mrs.  Verna  Brame  and  Her¬ 
bert  Brame.  publisher  and  editor,  re¬ 
spectively  of  that  paper. 

Edward  M.  Murray,  division  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  San  Francisco  News 
and  Mrs.  Murray  are  the  parents  of 
a  son  born  .April  17  at  the  M*.  Zion 
Hospital,  that  city. 


FLIGHT 

D.  TIPTON  and  J.  H.  MASON 


is  a  two-column  daily  panel  with  a  strong 
appeal  to  everybody  who  reads  about  air¬ 
planes — and  who  can  avoid  daily  mental 
contact  with  flying  news? 

Personalities  and  problems,  data  and  dia¬ 
grams — with  optional  text  under  each  panel. 

A  FEATURE  FOR  TODAY! 


RUBERT  B.  CHOATE,  managing 
editor,  Boston  Herald,  will  speak 
on  “Phases  of  Newspaper  Life”  at  the 
May  breakfast  of  the  New  England 
Woman’s  Press  .Association  in  Boston 
May  7. 

William  B.  Holt,  managing  editor, 
Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle; 
Richard  Frankhauser,  of  the  Chronicle 
editorial  staff ;  W.  J.  Foster,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  and  Richard  Allgire, 
cwrthouse  reporter.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Moon-Journal,  have  been 
named  to  serve  on  committees  in  con- 
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Cliarlcb  M.  Hi>iss()nault,  formerly  of 
Quebec  Evcncmcnt,  has  joined  Le  Soleil 
yueliec  editorial  staff. 

W  illiam  D.  Usden,  night  city  editor, 
W'a.shington  bureau,  A’cii’  i  ork  Times, 
and  Mrs.  Ugden.  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  Thomas  Hammer,  born  April  16. 

Xorman  M.  MacLeod  of  the  ITiJ- 
minglon  t  Del. )  J ounuil-T.i  cry  Evening 
news  staff,  has  been  appointed  an  aide- 
de-camp  on  the  staff  of  (lovernor  Ruby 
Laffoon,  of  Kentucky  with  the  rank  ot 
Colonel. 

Harry  S.  Russell,  of  the  staff',  Clics- 
tertown  (Md. )  Enterprise,  a  weekly, 
has  l)een  elected  president  of  the  Ches- 
tertown  Rotary  Club. 

Alvin  Austin,  night  city  editor.  Grand 
Forks  tX.  D.)  Herald,  was  recently 
elected  temporary  president  of  Grand 
Forks  Central  High  School  alumni  as¬ 
sociation.  Larry  Uesautels,  night  sports 
editor  of  the  flerald,  was  on  the  or¬ 
ganization  committee. 

Will  W.  Bowman,  city  and  county 
buildings  reiK)rter,  Ogden  (.Utah) 
Standard  Examiner,  was  viewing  a 
.smashed  motor  car  with  a  traffic  offi¬ 
cer  the  other  day  when  another  mo¬ 
torist  crashed  into  them.  Bowman  was 
hurled  into  the  air  by  the  impact  and 
he  landed  10  feet  away  on  the  roof  of 
a  parked  car.  His  only  injuries  were 
a  couple  of  scratches  and  a  wrenched 
knee. 

Leslie  D.  Kimble,  managing  editor 
of  the  Corning  (X.  Y.)  Evening  Leader, 
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has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Tri-County  Baseball  League. 

Fred  Box,  Corning  representative  of 
the  Ehnira  (X.  Y.)  Morning  Advertiser, 
and  George  Bacalles,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Corning  (X.  V.)  Evening 
Leader,  were  apiiointed  official  score- 
keepers  for  the  coming  season  at  a 
meeting  of  the  officials  of  the  Corning 
Softball  League. 

tieorge  S.  Crandall,  managing  editor, 
Elmira  (X.  Y.)  Star-Gazette,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  vice-president  of  the  Cold 
Brook  Club. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

W.AYXK  H.  F.ARLEY,  formerly 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  bureau 
of  the  United  Press,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Butte,  Montana,  where  he  is 
in  charge  of  the  Butte  bureau. 

Ed.  S.  Hoag,  who  was  with  the 
Spokane  (VYash.)  Chronicle  for  nine 
and  one-half  years,  has  joined  the 
.Associated  Press  bureau  at  Spokane  as 
a  night  editor. 

John  S.  Wheeler,  formerly  copy 
reader,  Spokane  (.Wash.)  Chronicle, 
has  joiped  the  -Associated  Press  Salt 
1-ake  bureau. 

Tom  Davis,  formerly  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Times-Union,  and  Ben  Wicker- 
sham,  formerly  of  the  Corning  (N.  A'.; 
Leader,  have  joined  the  Associated 
I’ress  bureau  at  Albany. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

Harry  McCiOWAX,  of  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff,  Boston 
Herald,  to  Aliss  Loretta  M.  Swart  of 
•Milton,  Mass.,  at  Milton  April  21. 

Jeff  Griffin,  police  reporter,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  Oklahoma  City,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Standley,  Xorman, 
( )kla.,  in  Oklahoma  City,  March  30. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

VETERAX  JOURX.ALISTS  AS- 
SOCLATKJX  of  Boston  had  a 
chowder  supper  last  week  prepared  t>y 
Secretary  William  U.  Swan.  President 
Courtney  Guild  presided.  Past  Presi¬ 
dents  -Anthony  J.  Philpott  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  and  Judge  Daniel  T.  O’Con¬ 
nell  of  the  Suiierior  Court  were  also 
present. 

P'oL'RTH  Estate  Square  Club  ok 
Philadelphia  will  hold  its  annual  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  Adelphia  Hotel  -April  30th. 
Prominent  state  and  government  offi¬ 
cials  will  attend.  The  array  of  show 
talent  will  include  the  complete  shows 
of  seven  theatres  and  two  broadcasting 
stations.  Jeff  Keen,  managing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Xews,  and 
George  Zacharias,  head  of  city  hall  re- 
Iiorters  are  in  charge  of  arrangements 
on  talent.  John  C.  Marscher,  vice- 
president  of  the  Daily  Nezi  S  is  president 
of  the  club  and  W.  -A.  Lauver,  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Daily  Xews 
is  chairman  of  the  banquet  committee. 


SPECIAL  EDmONS 

HENDERSONVILLE  (N.  C.) 

Times-Neu's,  30-page  resort-in¬ 
dustrial  edition,  tabloid  size  and  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  April  17. 

Boston  Herald,  eight-page  Easter 
section,  .April  20. 

Flushing  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  Model 
Home  section,  -April  19,  32  pages. 

International  Falls  (Minn.)  Daily 
Journal,  -April  12,  1935  Tourist  Edi¬ 
tion,  64  pages,  including  a  32-page  tab¬ 
loid  section. 

Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch,  -April 
17,  32  pages,  marking  the  reopening  of 
the  Moline  State  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank. 


Cincinnati  Enquirer,  -April  18,  hand¬ 
book  of  gardening,  12  pages,  tabloid 
size. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  annual 
Easter  section,  8  pages,  .April  20. 

Detroit  Automotive  Daily  Neivs, 
March  27,  Studebaker  Victory  Section, 
80  page  rotogravure  section,  tabloid 
size. 


LEWIS  D.  BEALL  RETIRES 

Lewis  D.  Beall,  in  charge  of  the 
leased  wires  and  press  services  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
retired  -April  18  after  completing  48^ 
years  of  service  with  the  company. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


The  proximity  of  Hollywood’s  film 
studios  to  the  plant  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News  has  failed 
to  swerve  that 
paper’s  managing 
editor  from  his 
journalistic  ideals. 

Harold  E.  Swish¬ 
er,  in  his  eight 
years  in  his  pres¬ 
ent  position,  has 
seen  more  than 
one  of  the  film- 
dom  individuals 
who  offered  him 
better  jobs  at 
more  lucrative 
pay  come  around 
a  few  months 
later  in  search  of 


Harold  Swisher 


a  job  for  themselves. 

Swisher’s  newspaper  career  has 
grown  largely  with  the  paper.  He 
obtained  his  first  job  on  the  old  San 
Bernardino  (Cal.)  Index,  now  the 
Telegram,  in  1916.  Then  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  and  he  went  to 
France  in  the  army’s  intelligence  ser¬ 
vice.  In  1922  he  joined  the  Hollywood 
paper,  then  the  Citizen,  as  city  editor, 
holding  that  position  for  six  months. 

He  left  the  Citizen  to  go  to  the 
United  Press  in  San  Francisco,  and 
between  1922  and  1925  served  as  bureau 
manager  for  the  U.  P.  in  Sacramento, 
Portland,  and  Lds  -Angeles.  The  next 
two  years  he  was  coast  news  nianager 
for  the  U.  P.  in  San  Francisco.  In 
1927  he  became  managing  editor  of  the 
Hollywood  Citizen. 

EXPLAINS  SUNDAY  RADIO  BAN 


Canadian  Rule  Forbids  Only  “Spot” 
Announcements 

iSrccial  to  Editor  &  I‘l'BLISHek) 

Montreal,  .April  22 — The  Radio 
Commission’s  ban  on  Sunday  commer¬ 
cial  plugs  over  Canadian  station  applies 
only  to  "spot”  advertising  and  not  to  all 
commercial  programs,  according  to  a 
press  statement  issued  by  Leopold 
Houle,  publicity  director  (French  Sec¬ 
tion)  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Houle’s 
statement  follows,  in  part: 

"The  impression  seems  to  have  been 
conveyed  that  all  commercial  programs 
will  be  banned  on  Sunday.  This,  of 
course,  is  completely  incorrect  and 
arises  from  misinterpretation  of  the 
term  ‘spot’  announcement.  -A  ‘s^t’  an¬ 
nouncement  is  a  spoken  advertisement 
foi  a  commercial  product,  or  firm,  un¬ 
accompanied  by  a  program  of  musical 
or  other  entertainment.  These  ‘spot’ 
announcements  are  usually  sandwiched 
in  between  two  programs  and  as  enter¬ 
tainment  are  completely  nil.  Legitimate 
commercial  programs  are  completely 
unaffected  by  the  new  regulation,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  commericial  announcements 
in  these  programs  do  not  exceed  five 
per  cent  of  the  broadcast  time.” 


GEORGIA  NEWSPAPER  CHANGES 

H.  E.  Poor,  for  the  past  18  months 
owner  of  the  ITarm  Springs  iGa.) 
Mirror,  has  assumed  full  editorial  and 
managerial  control,  succeeding  L.  M. 
Weinberg,  who  served  in  that  capacity 
several  years.  The  Eatonton  (Ga.> 
Messenger,  weekly  established  in  1867, 
until  recently  owned  by  a  four-stock¬ 
holder  corporation,  has  been  purchased 
by  -A,  Belmont  Dennis,  who  has  as¬ 
sumed  full  charge  of  the  plant.  The 
Crawford  County  (Ga.)  News,  one 
of  the  state’s  oldest  weeklies,  has  lieen 
purchased  by  and  merged  with  the 
Georgia  Post.  The  Baker  County 
(Ga.)  Nezvs  is  now  being  operated  by 
O.  J.  Culpepper,  pending  its  sale.  The 
Dublin  (Ga.)  Courier- Herald  will  move 
into  new  and  larger  quarters  on  or 
about  May  1. 


PRESS  HRM  TO  MOVE 

The  New  A'ork  City  offices  of  the 
Harris  Seybold  Potter  Company  after 
May  1  will  be  on  the  26th  floor  of  the 
McGraw  Hill  Building  at  330  West 
42nd  street. 


FIRST 

with 

TABLOID 

COMICS 

and  they  are 

GOOD  COMICS 

first  of  all! 

Tueive  years  ago  the  Chicago 
Tribune- New  York  News  Syndicate 
jiioneered  tabloid  color  coinies.  Instant 
success  proved  that  comics  with  sound 
iilcas,  and  carefully  supervised,  were 
just  as  popular  in  the  small  size.  Re- 
member  that  these  tabloid  coinies  are 
largely  rcsponsihle  for  the  2..50(I.(MI() 
Sunday  circulation  of  the  New  A  ork 
New  s — ami  the  standard-size  pages  and 
half-pages — factors  in  the  continued 
success  of  the  (Chicago  Tribune  and 
hundreds  «)f  other  leading  papers.  \(  hat- 
ever  your  needs,  why  not  pick  winn<  rs? 
Here’s  the  193,5  list — 


The  Gumps  •  Dick  Tracy 
Orphan  Annie  •  Maw  Green 
Gasoline  Alley  •  Smitty  •  Herby 

Little  Joe  *  Smilin’  Jack  i 

i 

Harold  Teen  •  Winnie  Winkle 

Looie  *  Winnie  Foshion  Cutouts 

Terry  and  the  Pirates 

Streaky  •  Dopey  Dildock 

Skull  Valley  *  Moon  Mullins 

A  Strain  on  the  Family  Tie 

Kitty  Higgins  •  Sweeney  &  Son 

Them  Days  Is  Gone  Forever 

Jinglets  •  Tiny  Tim  •  Smekey 

Dill  &  DaFFy  •  Spooky 

_  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  _ 

For  Proofs  and  Prices 

Chicago  tribune- 
new  YORK  NEWS 
SYNDICATE,  INC. 

ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD 

General  Manager 

News  Bldg..  220  East  42nd  St.,  New  A  ork 
Murray  Hill  2-1234 
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From  generation  to  generation,  pub¬ 
lishers  the  world  over  have  entrusted 
their  mechanical  problems  to  Hoe. 
They  know  that  Hoe  recognizes  no 
permanent  impossibility . . .  that  Hoe 
contributions  to  design  and  con¬ 
struction  are  practical  always.  More 
than  a  century  of  experience  assures 
satisfaaion  and  safety  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  Hoe  Super-Production  Press 


for  black,  color  or  Rotogravure  .  .  . 
Instantaneous  Lock-Up  .  .  .  Full 
Speed  Paster  .  .  .  New  Precision 
Stereo  Machines  are  reliable  indi¬ 
cators  of  the  contributions  which 
may  be  expected  of  Hoe  in  the  fu- 
mre.  Publishers  know  that  Hoe  will 
always  bring  its  accumulation  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  to  bear  on 
existing  problems  lo  assure  the  best 
quality  of  printing  at  the  lowest  cost. 


•  general  Offices  • 
i^Sik  Si.  an^  t^asl  v2lt  ver 

•  cN.ew  ’york  Oily  • 


BOSTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


(>4 
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Hugh  russell  cannon,  49, 

formerly  of  the  Spartanburg  (S. 
C.)  Journal  staff,  died  April  21  at  the 
General  Hospital,  Spartanburg,  after  a 
short  illness. 

Mas.  John  G.  Schurz,  mother  of 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  vice-president  of 
the  South  Bend  Tribune,  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia  April  15  after  a  week’s  illness. 
She  was  lK)rn  in  Soutli  Bend,  Jan.  24, 
186<).  Mrs.  Schurz  was  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Miller,  wife  of  the  president  and 
editor  of  the  Tribune. 

Haroui  Koethen,  37,  advertising 
manager  of  the  \apa  (Cal.)  Register, 
died  suddenly  i.f  heart  failure  on  April 

15. 

Ch.arles  H.  Breed,  who  was  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Spokane  Spokes- 
ntan-Revten'  until  about  a  year  ago 
when  illness  forced  him  to  give  up  his 
duties  with  the  paper,  died  April  18. 
He  suffered  several  cerebral  hemor¬ 
rhages  during  the  last  two  weeks.  He 
had  been  circulation  manager  of  the 
Spokesman- Review  since  1890. 

Edward  <iRB<,ory  Connelly,  member 
of  the  Young  Rubicam,  Inc.,  agency, 
publicity  staff  in  New  York  City,  died 
April  19  from  injuries  received  when  he 
was  struck  .^pril  18  by  a  trolley,  at 
Lexington  avenue  and  42nd  street.  He 
was  45.  Before  he  joined  the  agency 
in  1929.  Mr.  Connelly  was  financial 
writer  for  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce .  and  later  insurance  editor  of 
the  Neze  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Walter  L.  Hctchi.ns,  formerly  with 
the  old  Albany  Evening  Journal  and  for 
the  past  12  years  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene, 
Albany,  died  April  21  of  a  heart  attack. 

George  R.  Pulford,  56.  sports  editor, 
Toledo  Blade  from  1914  to  1926  and  a 
widely  known  figure  in  midwestern 
newspaper  and  sjKirts  circles  died  last 
week  in  Toledo  after  a  long  illness. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Blade  Mr.  Pulford 
had  worked  on  the  old  Toledo  Bee,  the 
Toledo  News-Bee,  the  Toledo  Times 
and  later  became  sports  editor  of  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association.  He 
had  covered  many  notable  sporting 
events,  including  the  Johnson-jeffries 
heavyweight  fight  in  Reno,  Nev.  His 
wife,  a  daughter  and  a  brother  survive. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Chilton  Speer,  76, 
mother  of  Stanley  C.  Speer,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager  of  the  T oledo 
Blade,  died  last  week  in  a  hospital  in 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

Sydney  G.  Sherwood,  78,  died  April 
21  in  his  home  in  Buffalo  where  for 
many  years  l  e  had  engaged  in  newspa¬ 
per  work  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1925. 
He  was  with  Buffalo  News,  Buffalo 
Commercial;  editor  of  tht  Buffalo  Mer¬ 
cantile  Review;  commercial  editor,  Buf¬ 
falo  Express;  publisher  of  the  Buffalo 
Live  Stock  Editor  and  for  many  years 
as  financial  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times. 
He  was  serving  in  the  latter  capacity 
when  he  retired.  His  wife,  six  children 
survive. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Melhorn  Cook,  wife 
of  Franklin  S.  Cook,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  died  at  her  home  in  Norfolk, 
April  15. 

Gilbert  Drapfji,  33,  manager  of  the 
United  Press  Montreal  bureau  since 
19^^  and  Granadian  news  editor  for  the 
British  United  Press  for  the  same 
Mriod,  died  April  21  in  a  hospital  there 
following  a  year’s  illness.  He  was  a 
talented  musician  and  composer  of  “The 
Purple  Sea’’  and  “Over  the  Hills  of 
Sleep”  song  hits  of  a  decade  ago.  He 
was  also  a  writer  of  mystery  stories. 

Melville  Gordon,  58.  editor  of  papers 
at  Seward,  Arcadia,  Sargent,  Ulysses 
and  Bennet,  in  Nebraska,  died  at  Hot 
^rings.  Ark.,  recently  and  funeral  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  at  Seward. 


JOHN  THOMPSON 

John  Thomp^n,  65,  for  several  years 
editor  of  the  IVisconsin  Agriculturist, 
Racine,  Wis.,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  editor  of  Wallace’s  Farmer  and 
Iowa  Homestead,  Des  Moines,  died  in 
that  city.  April  17. 


WILLARD  A.  CLARKSON 


Former  Newspaper  Official  Dies  in 
Hackensack 

Willard  A.  Clarkson,  former  news¬ 
paper  executive,  died  April  23  of  an  in¬ 
testinal  ailment  at  a  Hackensack  (N.J.) 
Hospital,  to  which  he  was  taken  on 
Thursday.  His  home  was  at  45  Grove 
Street,  Fast  Paterson,  N.  J, 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Clarkson,  after 
attending  the  public  schools,  entered  the 
employ  o!  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
.After  27  years  in  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Eagle,  he  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Paterson  Press 
Guardian  for  13  years,  and  then  went 
to  the  Ridgewood  News.  From  1922  to 
1927  he  was  the  advertising  manager  of 
the  Bergen  Evening  Record  in  Hacken¬ 
sack. 

Mr.  Clarkson  is  survived  by  a  widow, 
the  former  May  McFarlane;  three  sons, 
Joseph,  James  and  Willard  A.,  Jr.,  and 
a  daughter  Beatrice. 


EDGAR  BACKUS 

Funeral  services  were  held  Thursda\ 
at  Columbus,  Neb.,  for  Edgar  Backus. 
25,  publicity  man  for  the  bureau  of  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  department  of  jus¬ 
tice  at  Washingon,  D.  C.  Backus,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
was  the  son  of  A.  H.  Backus,  business 
manager  of  the  Columbus  (Neb.)  Daily 
Telegram,  and  had  worked  as  telegraph 
editor  of  that  paper.  While  in  the  uni¬ 
versity,  Backus  was  a  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  Nebraskan,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Awgwan,  humor  magazine, 
and  associate  editor  of  the  Cornhusker. 
university  annual.  He  was  affiliated 
with  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity. 

PERCIE  W,  E.  HART 

Percie  W.  E.  Hart,  former  newspaper 
man  and  editor,  who  served  as  a  mem- 
lx?r  of  “Teddy”  Roosevelt's  Rough 
Riders  and  as  a  major  during  the  World 
War,  died  .April  20  in  the  Overlook 
Hospital,  Summit,  N.  J.,  of  pneumonia. 
During  his  career  he  was  editor  of  the 
Maplewood  (N.  J.)  Press  and  the 
North  field  (Mass.)  Press.  He  was  a 
close  friend  of  Alark  Twain  and  O. 
Henry. 

GEORGE  M.  SHULL 

(jeorge  M.  Shull.  89  dean  of  the  Liv¬ 
ingston  County,  N.  Y.,  newspapermen 
and  the  last  Civil  War  veteran  in  the 
village  of  Mount  Morris,  N.  A'.,  died 
there  .April  22. 

CARTOONISTS  FEEL  CENSORSHIP 

Eric  (jodal,  German  artist  who  lately 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia.  anti-Hitler  weekly,  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  City  this  week  with 
the  verdict  that  the  day  of  the  political 
cartTOiiist  in  Europe  is  done,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  France.  His  car¬ 
toons  had  appeared  in  Simplicissimus 
and  German  newspapers.  Now  he  is  a 
fugutive  from  the  Hitler  regime.  Tell¬ 
ing  of  the  serious  effects  of  dictator¬ 
ships,  Mr.  (zodal  said  that  “Even 
Czechoslovakia  had  to  change  her 
policy.  An  exhibition  of  international 
artists  in  Prague  last  month  was  forced 
to  remove  anti-Hitler  cartoons  to  which 
the  (German  envoy  objected  as  ‘a  threat 
to  friendly  diplomatic  relations.’  ” 

JURY  ACQUITS  EDITORS 

Paul  Jeans,  editor  and  Shannon  Cor- 
mack,  reporter,  of  the  Miami  Beach 
(Fla.)  Daily  Tribune,  were  acquitted 
by  a  jury  of  a  charge  of  criminal  libel, 
.April  20.  The  charge  was  filed  by  So¬ 
licitor  Fred  Pine  of  Dade  County,  Miami, 
after  the  Tribune  was  said  to  have  al¬ 
leged  a  jury  in  a  recent  trial  was 
“fixed.”  Cormack  on  the  witness  stand 
reiterated  The  Tribune’s  charge  that 
jury  tampering  had  preceded  the  trial. 
The  story  had  been  printed  after  the 
Jury  failed  to  reach  a  verdict  in  the 
case  involved.  Four  members  of  the 
jury  had  taken  offense  at  The  Tribune’s 
story. 


JERRY  DOYLE  RETURNS 

Jerry  Doyle,  cartoonist,  Philadelphia 
Record  and  New  York  Post,  returned  to 
his  desk  this  week  after  a  vacation 
cruise  to  the  West  Indies. 


ADOLPH  OCHS  EULOGIZED 


Detroit  Rebbi  Calls  HU  Career 
“Embodiment  of  Romance” 

Eulogizing  his  career  as  “an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  romance  of  .America,”  Rabbi 
Leon  F'ram  of  Temple  Beth  El,  Detroit, 
paid  tribute  last  Sunday,  April  21,  to 
.Adolph  S.  Ochs,  late  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

.After  tracing  his  background,  saying 
that  he  inherited  his  “devotion  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  from  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  parents,”  Rabbi  Fram  said: 
“Mr.  Ochs’s  distinction,  however,  lies  not 
primarily  in  the  field  of  reform.  His 
aim  was  rather  to  insure  the  consistent 
supply  of  reliable  facts,  information  and 
news,  without  which  any  progress- 
political,  social,  economic  or  interna¬ 
tional — is  impossible. 

“.An  imbiased  and  reliable  and  effi¬ 
cient  press  is  the  very  life  line  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  People  can  make  no  choices 
or  decisions  unless  they  know  the  ob¬ 
jective  facts. 

“Yet  in  1896,  when  Mr.  Ochs  took 
over  the  New  York  Times,  American 
democracy  was  not  being  served  with 
this  life-giving  stream  of  facts.  Most 
of  the  newspapers  of  New  York  were 
devoted  to  personal  scandal  and  gossip. 
For  the  sake  of  immediate  results  in 
circulation,  they  catered  to  the  lowest 
tastes  of  the  public  and  neglected  to 
make  the  really  important  news  attrac¬ 
tive  reading. 

“He  proceeded  to  establish  journal¬ 
istic  standards  for  the  New  York  Times 
which  have  since  been  adopted  by  a 
large  part  of  the  American  press  and 
which  have  put  the  .American  press  far 
in  advance  of  the  press  of  the  world.” 


WOODRUFF  TABLET  UNVEILED 

-A  memorial  tablet  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  William  E.  Woodruff,  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Little  Rock  (.Ark.)  Gazette 
and  the  site  on  which  the  daily  was 
founded  was  unveiled  April  14  at  cere¬ 
monies  sponsored  by  the  Arkansas 
Pioneers  .Association.  The  tablet  is  on 
the  front  of  the  Meyer  Bros.  Drug 
Store,  200  East  Markham  street. 


SHOEMAKER  ART  EXHIBITED 

.\n  exhibit,  featuring  cartoons  and 
paintings  of  Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Nezvs  cartoonist,  is  being 
held  at  the  O'Brien  galleries,  673  N. 
Michigan  .Ave.,  Chicago. 


ANTHONY  A.  PARYSKl 

Noted  PublUher  of  PolUb  Lenguage 

Book*  and  Periodicals  Die*  at  69 

(By  telegraph  to  Editoi  &  Publish**) 

Toledo,  O.,  April  24 — .Anthony  .A. 
Paryski,  69,  probably  the  world’s  out¬ 
standing  publisher  of  books  and  periodi¬ 
cals  in  the  Polish  language,  died  Tues¬ 
day  in  his  home  in  Toledo. 

Mr.  Paryski,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Ameryka-Echo  (American-Echo), 
which  at  one  time  enjoyed  world-wide 
circulation  in  the  weekly  and  daily 
fields,  was  ill  only  a  day. 

Considered  by  many  the  dean  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  Polish  language 
newspapers,  Mr.  Paryski  would  have  ob¬ 
served  his  70th  birthday  anniversary  in 
July  and  would  have  celebrated  the 
golden  jubilee  of  his  entrance  into  the 
publishing  field  next  year. 

Mr.  Paryski’s  newspapers  and  books 
brought  him  international  recognition 
It  was  estimated  by  plant  officials  that 
he  had  published  2,000  books  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  nature,  scientific  works,  reli¬ 
gious  treaties,  juvenile  and  fiction  litera¬ 
ture,  and  a  large  number  on  practical 
economics,  mechanics,  and  commercial 
affairs.  Some  estimate  that  about  7,500,- 
000  copies  of  those  books  have  been  sold. 

Mr.  Paryski’s  career  as  publisher  be¬ 
gan  in  a  one-room  building  almost  50 
years  ago.  In  1910  a  modern  four- 
story  brick  plant  was  built. 

Mr.  Paryski  was  editor  of  a  Polish 
newspaper,  the  Voice  of  Freedom,  in 
Buffalo.  From  there  he  came  to  ToWo 
in  1887  and  published  the  Star,  a  Polish 
newspaper.  Then  he  began  buying  and 
combining  other  newspapers  under  the 
name  of  Ameryka-Echo. 

That  newspaiier  originally  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  York  City  in  1883  and 
in  Toledo  in  1886.  In  1902  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  consolidating  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  organs  in  the  United  States  and  in 
1907  effected  further  consolidation  until 
at  present  there  are  40  newspapers  un- 
fler  that  title.  Mr.  Paryski  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  two  daughters,  and  a  son. 


PLANS  ADOLPH  OCHS  SCHOOL 

Plans  to  establish  an  .Adolph  S.  Ochs 
School  of  Journalism  at  Lincoln  Mem¬ 
orial  University,  Harrogate,  Tenn., 
with  the  funds  given  the  school  in  the 
will  of  the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  were 
announced  by  Chancellor  John  Wesley 
Hill  last  week. 


35%  Fatter  . . .  and  is  the  foreman  glad! 

See  Pages  50  and  51 
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"the  top" 


Thank  You,  Mr-Pstter. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

1200  West  Third  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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ICKES  ASKS  ‘SPORTSMANSHIP’ 
IN  EDITING 


(Continued  from  page  4) 


meiit  problem  on  as  large  a  scale  as 
we  may  choose.  Few  wlio  did  not  have 
a  hand  in  it  can  realize  how  prepara¬ 
tory  in  nature  the  work  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration  up  to  now  has 
had  to  be;  how  much  heart-breaking 
effort  has  Iiad  to  go  into  spade  work 
of  which  we  are  only  now  beginning  to 
enjoy  the  benefits.  There  was  no  public 
works  tradition  or  machinery  in  this 
country  before  we  started. 

“The  Public  Works  Administration 
expected  to  rely  largely  on  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  states  and  city  governments  to 
bring  projects  to  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  for  financing.  But  it  found  the 
governmental  machinery  and  the  legal 
powers  of  the  states  and  municipalities, 
except  in  very  few  instances,  poorly 
adapted  to  any  vigorous  and  fast-mov¬ 
ing  program  of  public  works,  unless  the 
federal  goveniment  was  willing  to  take 
chances  with  its  funds  which  the  people 
would  never  have  approved. 

“Although  we  had  no  tradition  of 
public  works,  we  did  have  a  hampering 
tradition  of  the  pork  barrel.  One  of 
the  most  fundamental  tasks  we  have 
undertaken  in  these  two  years  has  been 
to  make  over  the  unsavory  tradition  of 
the  pork  barrel  into  one  of  federal 
works  executed  as  efficiently  and  hon¬ 
estly  and  intelligently  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  as  private  builders  would  build  on 
their  own  account.  We  have  been  fur¬ 
iously  attacked,  as  we  have  insisted  on 
this  transformation,  for  being  ‘over-sus¬ 
picious,’  ‘over-legal,’  ‘over-cautious.’ 
But  we  have  held  on  because  we  are 
building  for  the  future  as  well  as  for 
today. 

“The  social  order  of  which  I  perhaps 
naively  dream  would  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  scientific  technical  advances  pre¬ 
served  in  a  democratically  free  system 
of  individual  enterprise.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  going  back  to  the  hand  loom  or 
the  foot-propelled  spinning  wheel,  back 
to  man-blown  glass  or  hand-built  car- 
riage.s.  But  _  with  the  passing  of  the 
frontier  of  free  land  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  mechanized  civilization  in 
which  the  degree  of  division  of  labor 
makes  all  men  interdependent  on  one 
another,  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the 
conditions  of  that  interdependence 
should  not_<rtll  under  the  control  of  a 
few  powerful  groups.  Insofar  as  those 
conditions  of  interdependence  may  be 
maintained  by  the  traffic  in  goods,  ser¬ 
vices  and  ideas  in  the  free  competition 
of  the  market-place,  we  keep  men  as 
free  as  they  may  he  of  pressures  of 
external  authority. 

“No  group  has  a  greater  interest  in 
such  essential  freedom  of  the  market 
than  a  press  that  wants  itself  to  remain 
free.  Free  economic  enterprise,  free 
political  institutions,  and  the  free 
speech  of  which  the  free  press  is  a  part 
are  one  and  inseparable.  Ordinary  man 
is  not  so  constituted  that  he  can  think 
or  speak  for  himself  when  he  is  hope¬ 
lessly  dependent  for  his  daily  bread 
upon  the  tyrannv  of  a  super-industry, 
or  the  tyranny  of  a  super-state. 

“For  my  part.  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  press  should  be  absolutely  free 
to  express  its  opinions.  Distorted  or 
false  facts  should  not  be  tolerated  but 
it  does  not  natter  much  whether  opin¬ 
ions  expressed  are  justified  by  the  facts 
or  not.  Freedom  is  not  a  matter  of 
logic  but  of  feeling  and  being.  Any 
effort  to  circumscribe  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  Any  attempted  legal  restraint, 
however  wisely  applied,  would  be  far 
worse  than  excesses  of  free  expression, 
even  though  the  freedom  exercised  bor¬ 
dered  on  license.  To  much  freedom 
is  better  than  even  a  little  restraint 
imposed  from  the  outside,  because  ex¬ 
cesses,  if  indulged  in.  will  in  the  end 
either  cure  themselves  or  kill  them¬ 
selves.  Overwhelmingly  the  newspapers 
of  the_  United  States  are  ever  conscious 
of  their  obligation  to  seek  the  truth  and 
to  tell  it  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  would  prefer  that  the  opposite  be 
the  truth. 

“So  conscious  are  the  people  of  this 


Vt’.  W.  Hawkins,  of  the  Scripps-Howanl  .Newspapers  <  right),  compliineiils  Roy 
VT.  Howard,  Scripps-Howard  chairman  of  the  board,  on  hi.s  ability  as  a  story  teller. 


country  that  tlie  newspapers  fill  a 
useful  purpose  that  no  other  medium 
can  supply,  that  they  would  not  for  a 
moment  brook  any  attempt  to  infringe 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  prps.  -Ns 
human  institutions,  it  is  recognized  that 
newspapers  cannot  be  perfect;  nor 
would  we  want  them  to  be.  Least  of 
all  would  we  desire  them  to  become 
stereotyped.  We  want  flavor  and  indi¬ 
viduality  in  the  handling  of  new;s. 

"Generally  speaking,  I  doubt  if  any 
public  official,  at  least  one  of  any  stand¬ 
ing,  takes  exception  to  criticism  of  his 
official  acts.  Whether  he  meets  with 
approbation  or  not,  he  knows  deep 
down  within  himself  that  it  is  good  for 
him  to  have  his  public  acts  reviewed 
and  questioned.  In  checking  up  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  the  press  does  an 
acknowledged  good  service  not  only 
to  the  public,  but  to  the  officials  them¬ 
selves.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
abuses  from  creeping  in — abuses  that 
result  when  personal  hate  or  envy  is 
permitted  to  take  the  reins  from  calm 
and  detached  judgment. 

“With  your  permission,  there  is  one 
general  observation  that  1  would  like 
to  make,  although  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  it  is  pertinent  to  a  small  minority 
only  and  not  to  the  majority  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States ;  and 
that  is  that  good  sportsmanship  oi^ht 
to  be  the  rule  in  every  newspaper  office 
even  with  respect  to  a  person  who  is 
anathema  to  that  office.  The  exercise 
of  the  tremendous  power  that  you  wield 
should  be  tempered  with  justice,  even 
if  not  with  mercy.  The  exercise  of 
good  sportsmanship  is  not  inconsistent 
with  doing  one’s  duty  to  the  public  in 
defending  the  right  and  in  tearing  the 
mask  of  hypocrisy  from  the  unfaithful 
public  servant. 

“The  possessor  of  almost  God-like 
powers,  if  he  is  truly  great,  will  not 
seek  to  crush  an  opjKinent  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  a  difference  of  opinion  on  pub¬ 
lic  questions.  The  right  thus  to  differ 
is  recognized  by  all  and  usually  freely 
accorded.  Xo  one  would  complain  of  an 
injustice  done  him  in  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  if  that  injustice  were  inad¬ 
vertently  the  result  of  the  pressure  un¬ 
der  which  every  newspaper  in  the  land 
is  every  day  published.  The  test  of  the 
greatness  of  a  newspaper  and  of  its 
sportsmanship  is  not  whether  something 
less  than  the  truth  or  even  something 
more  is  published  about  a  private  in¬ 
dividual  or  a  public  official ;  it  is  the 
attitude  of  those  responsible  for  the 
injury  when  they  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  facts.  It  does  not  meet  an  ag¬ 
gravated  situation  if  a  man  who  is 
unjustly  atacked  on  the  front  page  of 
a  metropolitan  newspaper,  is  disdain¬ 
fully  given  a  stickful  of  space  in  Ae 
‘Voice  of  the  People’  column  in  which 
to  reply. 

“Further  on  the  subject  of  a  free  press, 
I  want  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  any 
fear  that  the  government  has  any  dis- 
IMjsition  to  deny  or  even  to  abridge  that 
freedom  is  without  substance.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  knows  that  an  America  with¬ 
out  a  free  press  would  no  longer  be  the 
.\merica  that  we  have  known  and  loved. 


In  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  press 
as  free  as  it  is  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  that  I,  for  one,  am  glad.  But 
with  that  freedom  goes  the  obligation 
to  print  freely  the  facts,  the  news  and 
the  truth. 

“I  wish  tiiat  on  this  occasion  I  could 
say  that  those  other  equally  precious 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution,  namely,  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  of  free  assemblage,  were  on 
as  firm  a  footing  in  this  country  as  is 
the  right  of  a  free  press.  To  my  mind 
the  most  precious  part  of  that  charter 
of  human  liberties  which  was  forged  by 
master  workmen  on  the  anvil  of  the 
.\merican  Revolution  is  the  article 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  the  press,  free¬ 
dom  of  spetsch  and  the  right  of  free 
assemblage.  We  might  give  up  all  the 
rest  of  our  Constitution,  if  occasion  re¬ 
quired  it,  and  yet  have  sure  anchorage 
for  the  mooring  of  our  g(^  ship  .\mer- 
ica,  if  these  rights  remained  to  us  un¬ 
impaired.  It  was  for  these  that  our 
breed  of  men  has  been  fighting  since 
before  the  dawn  of  civilization.  They 
are  the  greatest  safeguards  of  our  lib¬ 
erties.  So  long  as  they  remain  to  us  as 
political  vitamins,  we  can  withstand  the 
shocktroops  of  Fascism,  of  Communism 
or  even  of  special  privilege  parading  in 
the  verisimilitude  of  benevolence  and 
democratic  concern  for  the  comrnon 
man. 

“Men  have  always  been  willing  to 
give  even  life  itself  for  these  precious 
rights  without  which  life  would  not  be 
worth  the  living.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
fierce  passion  with  which  we  have  de¬ 
fended  these  iwiitical  treasures  since  we 
first  began  to  accumulate  them  a  bit 
at  a  time,  from  those  who  would  have 
kept  us  in  physical,  political  or  eco¬ 
nomic  subjection,  will  never  abate  so 
long  as  life  remains. 

“.\nd  may  I  say  that  wliile  these 
rights  of  free  press,  free  speech  and 
free  assemblage  are  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  tliey  are  also  of  equal  im¬ 
portance.  They  are  the  three  mus¬ 
keteers  of  our  constitutional  forces. 
‘One  for  all  and  all  for  one,’  they  should 
fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  every 
threat  of  insidious  foe.  A  free  press 
should  ever  defend  these  precious  fel¬ 
low  rights  of  free  speech  and  free 
assemblage.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  if  the  lights  of  free  speech  and 
free  assemblage  should  ever  come  gen¬ 
erally  to  be  disregarded  in  this  country, 
the  right  of  a  free  press  would  long 
survive.  And  yet  I  have  been  shocked 
more  than  once  at  what  has  seemed  to 
me  to  be  indifference  on  the  part  of 
certain  sections  of  the  press  on  critical 
occasions  to  encourage  those  who 
would  rip  the  guaranty  of  the  rights 
of  free  speech  and  free  assemblage  from 
our  Constitution.  Some  there  are  who, 
as  the  result  of  their  prejudices  or 
liecause  of  their  ignorance  of  history 
and  their  equally  lamentable  lack  of 
perception  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  would  confine  these  rights 
only  to  those  who  do  not  have  to  in¬ 
voke  them  or  to  occasions  when  they 
are  not  needed.  How  often  in  times 
of  political  upheaval  or  of  economic 


stress  and  strain  do  we  hear  some  such 
expression  as:  ‘Well,  of  course,  the 
right  of  free  speech  is  all  right,  but 
it  has  its  limitations.’ 

“Would  the  press  think  that  it  was 
in  fact  free  if  some  arbitrary  power 
could  dictate  to  it  that  the  right  freely 
to  print  the  news  and  comment  thereon 
is  a  right  that  may  be  limited  by  time 
or  circumstance?  There  is  no  limita¬ 
tion  in  the  Constitution  itself  on  the 
riglits  of  free  press,  free  speech  and  free 
aNsemblage.  This  is  for  the  reason 
that  no  right  is  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  written  if  it  is  not  available 
when  it  is  needed.  These  rights  were 
set  up  as  sanctuaries  for  whomsoever 
might  need  their  walls  to  shelter  him. 
They  are  harbors  of  .safety  during  a 
storm  and  therefore  of  greater  value 
in  projiortion  to  the  severity  of  the 
storm  that  may  be  raging. 

“For  what  purpose,  may  I  ask,  was 
the  bill  of  rights  welded  into  the  Con¬ 
stitution  if  it  was  not  as  a  refuge  for 
minorities?  A  majority  needs  no  pro¬ 
tection.  A  majority  is  all  powerful ;  it 
rules  by  the  might  of  its  right  arm.  It 
is  the  minority  that  requires  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  ruthlessness  that  some¬ 
times  takes  possession  of  the  majority 
and  which  is  more  likely  to  sway  it 
in  the  degree  in  which  it  may  be  an 
overwhelming  majority.  We  have  seen 
in  this  country  on  too  many  shocking 
occasions  the  rousing  of  a  mob  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  a  helpless  indi¬ 
vidual  or  a  forlorn  group.  We  take 
exception  to  a  man’s  religion :  we  don’t 
like  his  race;  or  his  political  opinions 
are  abhorrent  to  us.  So  we  proceed  to 
lynch  him  either  physically  or  spiritu¬ 
ally,  in  total  Ciisregard  of  his  natural  or 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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The  Home  Instinct 
is  Stirring 
Your  Readers 

They  are  scanning  the  real 
estate  and  gardening  de¬ 
partments,  ready  to  be  tempted 
by  int  riguing  views  of  suburban 
homes. 

Tf  your  stereotyping  is  of 
the  Certified  brand,  your  home 
illustration  will  offer  an  invita¬ 
tion  —  not  a  smudge.  Real 
estate  advertisers  will  be  happy 
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No  Matter  How  You  Say  It,  or  in  What 
Language,  It  Means  the  Same . 
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ICKES  ASKS  ‘SPORTSMANSHIP’ 

IN  EDITING 

(CotUtHucd  from  payc  00) 

political  rights  or  of  our  own  duties 
and  responsibilities  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  to  which  we  never  fail  to  give 
lip  service  on  every  Fourth  of  July. 

“Personally.  1  happen  to  be  a  man  of 
strong  convi''tions.  Certain  beliefs  are 
obnoxious  to  me.  I  despise  the  dema¬ 
gogue  who  hurls  his  voice  through  the 
pure  air  to  advocate  false  doctrines, 
the  acceptance  of  which  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  would  destroy  this  Amer¬ 
ica  that  1  love  1  have  nothing  but 
contempt  for  the  man  of  crooked  in¬ 
tellect  who  deliberately  sets  out  to  fool 
the  under-privileged,  who,  during  these 
last  few  years,  have  been  having  an 
especially  tragic  time  of  it,  by  holding 
out  to  them  l!ie  ho^  that  as  a  result  of 
some  fantastic  ‘Share  the  Wealth' 
scheme  every  man,  woman  and  child 
is  to  have  thrust  into  his  hands  the 
sum  of  $5,000,  which  is  to  come  from 
God  knows  where.  To  inspire  hopes 
that  can  never  be  realized  in  those  who 
dwell  in  physical  misery  and  mental 
despair  is  a  base  and  loathsome  thing. 

It  is  despicable  beyond  my  powers  of 
description. 

“Or,  take  the  impractical  visionary, 
as  distinguished  from  the  ranting  dem¬ 
agogue,  who  dreams  an  effervescent 
dream  of  an  unrealizable  Utopia,  the 
dwellers  wherein,  upon  attaining  the 
age  of  60,  are  to  be  paid  in  spot  cash, 
again  from  what  source  God  only 
knows,  the  sum  of  $200  a  month.  And 
then  there  is  the  other  voice  of  the 
cloistered  individual  whose  rich  but  un¬ 
disciplined  imagination  has  reduced  pol¬ 
itics,  sociology,  and  banking  to  charm¬ 
ing  poetry  which  he  distills  melliflu- 
ously  into  the  ether  for  the  entrance- 
ment  of  mankind.  Yet  if  I  were  clothed 
with  despotic  power,  I  would  not  crook 
a  finger  in  abridgment  of  the  right  of 
demagogue  or  visionary  or  poet  to  dis¬ 
seminate  whatever  views  he  might  have. 
The  right  of  free  speech  either  means 
the  plain  intendment  of  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written  or  it  means  nothing. 

"To  hold  that  the  right  of  free  as¬ 
semblage  extends  only  to  those  to  whose 
religious  creeds  or  whose  political  views 
we  do  not  object  is  to  insult  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  illustrious  men  whose  names 
are  subscribed  to  our  Constitution ;  to 
mock  those  who  suffered  and  fought 
and  died  that  we  might  be  free  men 
and  women  under  the  American  flag. 
And  yet  it  is  becoming  altogether  too 
common  an  occurrence  for  us  to  read 
in  our  favorite  newspaper  that  some 
minority  group  has  been  denied  the 
privilege  even  of  hiring  a  hall  to  ex¬ 
press  views  that  are  objectionable  to 
the  majority.  Officials  of  a  city,  who 
have  taken  solemn  oath  to  obey  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  will  deny  a  permit  to  speak  in 
a  vacant  lot  on  the  edge  of  town.  The 
use  of  the  court  house  or  of  any  other 
public  building  will  be  curtly  refused. 
The  owner  of  private  property,  if  he 
is  willing  to  rent  his  hall  for  the  pro¬ 
scribed  meeting,  is  threatened  by  so- 
called  patriotic  organizations  that  give 
lip  service  to  our  institutions  while  an- 
archistically  stabbing  them  in  the  back. 
Even  great  universities,  within  whose 
cloistered  walls,  theoretically  and  tra¬ 
ditionally,  the  truth  is  supposed  to  be 
sacred,  however  obscured  and  however 
wrapped  about  it  may  be  with  the 
husks  of  prejudice  and  of  passion  and 
unreality,  are  forced  to  yield  to  the 
unreasoning  pressure  of  the  un-Amer¬ 
ican  mob  and  deny  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  to  advocates  of  certain  ob¬ 
jectionable  causes. 

"We  have  the  paradoxical  situation 
of  self-proclaimed  patriots  demanding 
that  constitutional  rights  be  denied  to 
those  very  persons  for  whom  those 
rights  were  written  into  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  We  have  leaders  of  public  opinion 
urging  on  the  mob  to  sadistic  violence. 
We  have  public  officials  in  violation  of 
their  oaths  of  office  breaking  up  with 
tear  gas  bombs  such  a  meeting  as  that 
of  Norman  Thomas  several  months  ago 
in  a  town  in  the  state  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln;  and,  worst  of  all,  we  have  a 


J.  M.  Thomson,  /Veie  Orleans  Item  Tribune,  and  Charles  Manship,  Baton  Rouge 
State  Times  and  Morning  Advocate. 

section  of  the  press  demanding  that  its  “Perhaps  I  would  not  have  been  so 
freedom  be  not  infringed  upon  in  the  bold  as  I  have  been  in  this  presence  if. 


lished  in  this  city  will  continue  to  live 
up  to  so  long  as  his  spirit  broods  over 
it ;  a  standard  that  w'ill  be  held  up  to 
future  generations  of  newspaper  men 
as  an  inspiring  one  for  them  to  follow. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  will 
ever  be  grateful  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  journalist  for  what  he  was  and 
did.  "A  benediction  to  his  ashes.” 


ISSUES  LIQUOR  SURVEY 

Plain  Dealer  Analysis  Based  on  Sales 
of  Ohio  State  Stores 

.\  survey  of  public  acceptance  of 
spirituous  liquors  has  been  made  by  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It  answers 
questions  such  as  the  type  of  liquor 
and  brands  most  in  demand,  the  price 
range  which  produces  the  greatest  dol¬ 
lar  value  in  sales,  preferred  sizes  of 
package,  and  the  ratio  of  sales  as  among 
four  income  brackets. 

The  Plain  Dealer  survey  was  made 
possible  because  in  Ohio  all  liquor  of 
more  than  17  per  cent  alcoholic  con¬ 
tent  is  dispensed,  retail  and  wholesale, 
through  state  stores.  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  findings  included  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  53,200  sales,  and  correlation  to 
other  marketing  data. 

Upon  completion  of  its  analysis,  the 
Plain  Dealer  issued  a  booklet  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  distillers,  advertising  repre- 


slightest  degree,  while  upholding  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and 


while  I  was  trying  to  formulate  in  my  sentatives  and  others, 
mind  what  1  could  say  to  you  today.  - 


free  assemblage  to  minority  groups,  there  had  not  passed  from  this  earth  .rie  riiv«  phi  aqk’i  nAii  v 

"Not  only  does  this  represent  a  one  whose  life  and  works  have  exempli-  slack  buys  ruLASKl  UAlLY 
breaking  down  of  our  fundamental  law ;  fied  in  high  degree  the  principles  to  hirst  of  the  string  of  newspapers 
not  only  is  it  in  contravention  of  the  which  I  have  paid  my  weak  tribute,  owned  by  the  late  Don  Nixon  was  or- 
principles  underlying  our  form  of  gov-  .\dolph  S.  Ochs  proved  beyond  all  dered  sold  when  Mrs.  Eugenia  Nixon. 


principles  underlying  our  form  of  gov-  .\dolph  S.  Ochs  proved  beyond  all  dered  sold  when  Mrs.  Eugenia  Nixon. 
ernment,  it  would  be.  or  at  any  rate  doubt  that  one  of  the  greatest  news-  the  widow,  was  granted  permission  in 
so  it  seems  to  me,  an  unintelligent  act  papers  in  all  the  world,  the  New  York  M  abash,  Ind.,_  April  22,  to  sell  and  as- 

even  if  the  trampling  under  foot  of  the  Times,  could  be  built  on  the  virtues  sign  all  stock  in  the  Southwest  Publish- 

bill  of  rights  were  not  involved.  Why  of  fair  play,  of  true  sportsmanship,  of  ing  Company  of  Pulaski,  Va.,  to  Mun- 
should  we  be  so  fearful  of  half-baked  honest  and  objective  comment.  His  col-  sey  Slack  of  Bristol,  Tenn.  for  $7.3(Hi 
ideas?  Why  are  we  so  bent  on  forbid-  umns  were  never  used  to  advance  his  cash.  The  company  published  the 

ding  the  advocacy  of  theories,  the  ab-  own  selfish  purposes  or  to  wreak  ven-  Southwest  Times.  At  the  same  tipie 

surdity  of  which  would  be  apparent  to  geance  on  some  hapless  individual  foi 
all  if  they  were  allowed  free  expression?  whom  he  had  conceived  a  personal  dis 


Why  do  we  persist  in  driving  under 


ground  sects  and  cliques  and  groups  to  that  the  great  journal  that  he  estab 

which  added  power  to  do  mischief  and  _  — — 

greater  determination  to  accomplish 
their  bizarre  and  absurd  ends  will  ac-  i 

crue  from  the  very  fact  of  suppression  ?  ^  1 

Surely  our  institutions  are  not  so  poor-  B  J 

ly  grounded  that  they  may  not  be  ex-  I 
posed  to  the  buftetings  of  criticism,  even  j 

if  it  be  both  unfounded  and  intemperate.  ^  .  »  c  -  x 

"W’e  ought  to  accept  in  all  sincerity  ATRUItStiS  S  rdStCSt  \jT 

and  good  faith  all  of  the  Constitution; 
or,  if  we  insist  on  picking  out  only  m 

those  sections  which  appeal  to  us  and  »  j  ©ttlS  •  •  • 

which  protect  particular  rights  and  ^  L  oi  looi  A  L  C' 

privileges,  then  in  all  good  conscience  |  i^^rch  31,  iVdi ,  Arkansas  O 
are  we  estopped  to  deny  to  other  in-  the  second  paper  by  barely 

dividuals  and  groups  the  same  right  I 

to  pick  and  choose  and  discard  at  |  1 1 

wanton  will.  j 

“I  would  like  to  say  that  no  man  | 

here  w^uld  go  further  than  I,  not  only  i  the  record  shows  .  . 

m  protecting,  but  in  fighting  for  the  i  /  i  j  xL  .  r  xL 

right  of  a  free  press.  And  by  the  same  Circulation  leads  that  ot  the  sec< 

token  I  hope  that  every  man  here  v 

would  go  as  far  as  I  would  in  insisting 
that  those  equally  valid  and  vital  rights 
of  free  speech  and  free  assemblage  be  j 

given  their  full  intendment.  Your  right  Durin3  the  past  4  years,  the 

to  publish,  within  the  linuts  of  the  Gazette  has  climbed  to  47,292 

truth,  whatever  you  may  please  about 

me  is  no  greater  than  my  right  to  say,  ^ 

again  within  the  limits  of  the  truth.  III 

whatever  I  may  please  about  you.  And  f 

my  right  to  hire  a  hall  or  go  on  the  air  ir  n/  t  .l  i 

in  order  to  express  my  opinion  about  f-  i  *  i 

you  is  not  inferior  to  your  right  to  K  Little  Rock  Newspap* 

print  freely  about  me.  tl  j  i  . 

“I  have  spoken  to  you  candidly,  but  Ihese  were  made  during 

in  all  friendliness.  I  am  not  pleading  or  premiums, 

for  myself  because  I  am  already  under 

a  deep  and  lasting  obligation  to  the  41  '  ^  ■ 

press  of  the  United  States.  When  I  ^ 

went  to  Washington,  a  political  un-  f 

known  except  locally  in  Chicago,  the  ^ 

newspapers  gave  me  the  benefit  of  the  ^undav 

doubt  and  for  that  tolerance  on  their  Junaay  Estoi 

part  I  am  profoundly  grateful.  But  I  54,720 

am  expressing  my  grave  concern  that 

there  he  no  impairment  of  those  civil  MoTC  NcWS _ MoYC  Fi 

liberties,  the  maintenance  of  which  in 

all  their  original  force  and  vigor  js  so  MoTC  Daily  Circulation  ■ 
essential  to  all  of  us  if  any  of  us  is  to 

be  sure  that  he  can  continue  to  enjoy  I  Dx.  TT, 

the  political  liberties  that  our  fore-  |  Represented  By— Th 

fathers  bequeathed  to  us. 


he  had  conceived  a  personal  dis-  against  the  estate  for  services  as  execu- 
He  has  set  a  high  standard,  one  trix.  Nixon  died  six  months  ago  fol- 
he  great  journal  that  he  estab-  lowing  an  automobile  accident. 


The  Record 

Arkansas*s  Fastest  Growing  Daily  Newspaper 

4  years  ago  . . . 

March  31,  1931,  Arkansas  Gazette's  week-day  circulation  led 
the  second  paper  by  barely 

10% 

NOW/  the  record  shows  .  .  .  Arkansas  Gazette's  week-day 
circulation  leads  that  of  the  second  paper  by 

30% 

Durin3  the  past  4  years,  the  daily  circulation  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  has  climbed  to  47,292,  a  daily  increase  of 


10,620 


I3J4  Times  the  Increase  Shown  by  Any  Other'll 
Little  Rock  Newspaper  Over  That  Same  Period,  jf 

These  3ains  were  made  durin3  the  depression  without  contests 
or  premiums. 


Established  1819 


Daily 

47,292 


More  News  —  More  Features  —  More  Advertising 
More  Daily  Circulation  —  More  Sunday  Circulation 
Represented  By — ^The  John  Budd  Company 
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48  out  of  52! 


The  Francis  Wayland  Ayer  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Newspaper  Typography 


31  out  of  52  Newspapers 
which  reached  the  semi-finals 
of  the  1935  Ayer  Award 
were  printed  with 
VULCAN  PRESS  BLANKETS 

Of  the  remaining  21  newspapers 
in  the  semi-finals 
ALL  BUT  FOUR  have  been 
partly  dressed  with 
VULCAN  PRESS  BLANKETS 


MOST  OF  THE  BEST-PRINTED  NEWSPAPERS 
ARE  NOW  USING  VULCAN  PRESS  BLANKETS 


Write  for  Booklet  on 

]/ulcan  Products  for  Newspapers 


VULCAN  PROOFING  COMPANY 

FIRST  AVENUE  AND  FIFTY-ErGHTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
j^odRc  C<^8t:  Ral|A  .Lebw  Co.,  Inc.,  426  Poison  Building,  Soottle,  Wosht  . 
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SOLVES  THE  MOST  Dll 


Squibb’s  “Shopping  List  A 
druggists  a  vital  part  of  “the 
manufacturer  to  restore  sound 
It  sells  the  whole  line  of  Squil 


Squibb***  * 

0*00  •ny**' 

^  tudden 
^.purity.'" 
■  vooi 


The  House  of  Squibb  was  founded  in  1838.  For 
more  than  seventy-five  years  the  objective  of  Squibb’s 
promotion  has  been  to  build  good-will  and  establish 
prestige  by  interpreting  the  firm’s  ideals  and 
standards. 


But  a  detailed  survey  of  the  consumer  market,  in 
1934,  produced  conclusive  evidence  that  although 
the  name  ’’Squibb”  stood  for  Quality  in  the  mind 
of  the  general  public,  and  a  certain  number  of 
Squibb  products  were  to  be  found  in  homes  every¬ 
where,  nevertheless  a  vast  majority  of  the  population 
did  not  know  that  there  is  an  extensive  line  of 
Squibb  products  covering  all  the  needs  of  the 
average  American  home. 


Ilf*  for «" 
century 


SQM***, 


So  it  was  decided  that  Squibb  advertising  should 
do  more  than  make  the  name  of  ’’Squibb”  a  still 
more  powerful  guide  to  safety  and  quality  when 
household  necessities  are  purchased. 


A  test  campaign  of  newspaper  advertising  was 
put  on  in  ten  metropolitan  centers  during  October, 
November  and  December. 


oonM. 


The  purpose  was  to  feature  repeatedly,  over  a 
period  of  weeks,  every  product  in  the  Squibb  house¬ 
hold  necessities  line  in  a  strong,  direct  selling  way. 
In  detail,  the  objectives  were: 


MUtW 


ADVERTISE  YOUR  HOUSEHOI 


pric«<«* 

honor 


Altoona  Mirror  Gannett  Newspapers 

Boston  Globe  Hartford  Courant 

Chicago  Tribune  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  Johnstown  Democrat 
Cleveland  Press  Johnstown  Tribune 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Louisville  Courier-Joubi 
Detroit  News  Louisville  Times 

Fall  River  Herald  News  New  York  Daily  News 


ejun®  ’ 

1  nBlMtmVlS 


rtoovcn 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISINGfE 


CULT  PROBLEM  IN  MERCHANDISING 


ertising”  has  been  voted  by 
eatest  plan  ever  adopted  by  a 
inciples  to  the  drug  industry.” 
home  products. 


1:  to  crystallize  the  good-will  values  of  all 
former  Squibb  advertising; 

2:  to  present  leaders  for  the  retail  trade 
to  feature; 

3:  to  illustrate,  describe  and  price  groups 
of  six  to  ten  or  twelve  selected  pro¬ 
ducts — in  rotation; 

4:  to  list  a  dozen  or  more  additional 
Squibb  items  with  prices. 

The  result  of  the  try-out  was  the  largest  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  of  its  kind  ever  run  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  medicinal  home  necessities. 


^^f®»*lbia*  tl>a  at 


It  started  with  a  newspaper  appropriation  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  in  January  and  February.  The  first 
schedule  called  for  840  line  advertisements  each  week 
in  140  newspapers  in  90  cities.  There  were  some 
changes  in  space  and  in  copy  in  March  and  again  in 
April,  with  slightly  fewer  papers  but  with  much 
larger  copy. 

The  House  of  Squibb  has  found  **the  kind  of 
advertising  used  by  retail  druggists  themselves” 
most  productive.  The  testimony  of  the  drug  trade 
on  this  point  is  overwhelming. 


J)fESSITIES  IN  THESE  NEWSPAPERS 


You  Hbrald  Tribune  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Yore  Sun 
Yore  Times 

Yore  World-Telegram 

St.  Paul  Dispatch 

•mirgh  Press 
ti*nce  Journal 

'OttNCB  Bulletin  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

Uee  City  Telegram  Westchester  Newspapers 


Spoeane  Daily  Chronicle 
Spoeane  Spoeesm an- Review 


GfES  A  DIRECT  SELLING  JOB 


itici  SMUCi  S((i(i  mil  iiiiiii 
IIIKMUt  sill  HI 

iiiti  mill  list  \ 

SIICI - V  ' 


two-column  head:  'Instead  of  Edi-  "Today  all  that  is  changed.  Pub- 
torials”  under  the  by-line  of  Mr.  Mac-  lishers  no  longer  are  editors  and  sel- 
Dougall.  .  j-  dom  write  editorials.  Those  that  they 

Simultaneous  with  the  change  in  edi-  jo  vvrite  are  smeared  all  over  the  front 
torial  presentation,  the  News-Index  page.  The  stuff  inside  is  written  by 
adopted  anew  typographical  dress,  using  Qgd  knows  who  as  far  as  the  clientele 
upper  and  lower  case  headlines,  follow-  concerned.  Once  in  a  while  there  is 
ing  the  general  appearance  of  the  New  a  vague  reference  to  a  supermundane 
York  Herald  Tribune.  ‘we’  whose  ideas  those  appearing  on  the 

Commenting  upon  the  editorial  page  proverbial  editorial  page  are  supposed 
change,  the  editor  stated :  to  be. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  the  reader 

I*'®  ^  conversati^  pusillanimous  anonymity  is 

in  which  the  aiwnymous  person  at  the  indicated  not  only  by  the  undeniable  de- 
other  end  of  the  line  bawls  you  out  influence  of  newspaper  edi- 

throws  in  an  occasional  compliment  ^ut  also  by  the  incre^ing  reli- 

threatens,  hints  and  praises  himself  and  ^  upon  the  wisdom  of  col- 

then  hangs  up  before  you  hpe  a  chance  magazine  writers, 

to  answer  and  without  disclosing  his  ...  ,  , 

identity  scrapping  the  traditional  editorial 

“As  for  the  editorial  writer  the  lit-  ^  a™  making  no  pretense  of  l^ing 

erary  restrictions  of  the  traditional  edi-  ^  pcep-hole  journalist  stuffed  full  of  m- 
torial  form  cramp  his  style  to  the  point  side  dope.  I  merely  wish  to  rid  myself 
of  ineffectiveness.  To  understand  what  ?*  confounded  impedimenta  of  the 
I  mean  try  to  write  a  personal  letter  editorial  literal^  form  and  also 

without  a  single  first  person  pronoun.  know  who  is  talking. 

“It  can,  of  course,  be  done,  but  what  “Simultaneously  may  I  reiterate  an 
you  have  when  you  have  finished  is  an  old  invitation  to  you  not  only  to  listen 
impersonal,  jejune  thing  devoid  of  all  but  to  talk  back  as  frequently  and  as 
personality  and  warmth  which  to  your  vehemently  as  you  desire.” 

correspondent  is  about  as  welcome  as  - - 

the  rest  of  his  mail  on  the  first  of  the  NEW  ARKANSAS  DAILY 

month.  With  James  W.  Case  as  owner  and 

“Editors  are  not  vain,  at  least  prob-  editor,  the  Pocahontas  (.A.rk.)  Randolph 
ably  no  vainer  than  other  men;  but  County  Democrat  on  April  18  begaq 
they  do  hate  to  think  that  the  miles  and  publication  of  the  Daily  Democrat.  Its 
miles  of  typewriter  ribbon  they  consume  weekly  edition  will  be  continued. 


OLLERS 


POWER  OF  THE  COMICS 


•  Those  newspaper  publishers 
who  are  quick  to  scent  news 
of  interest  to  themselves  are 
losing  no  time  in  investigat¬ 
ing  Dayco  "Stayput”  Rollers. 

An  investigation  invariably  , 

leads  to  action.  For  Dayco  \ 

"Stayput”  Rollers  are  made 
especially  for  newspaper  work  . . . 
for  higher  speeds  and  the  use  of 
many  halftone  illustrations.  They 
have  the  right  degree  of  plasticity 
to  assure  good  printing  at  all  times. 

Dayco  Rollers  "stay-put”.  They 
are  not  affected  by  heat,  humidity 
or  sudden  weather  changes.  They 
are  impervious  to  oil.  There  is  no 
ink  penetration.  No  swelling  or 
soft  spots.  No  blisters.  Accurate 
circumference.  No  unevenness. 

And,  due  to  the  type  of  con¬ 
struction  employed,  Dayco  "Stay- 
put”  Rollers  can  be  made  like 
new  again  at  small  cost.  For  these 
rollers  are  made  in  two  parts — a 
base  cf  the  softest  rubber  compo¬ 


0  The  illustration  above  shows  a  section  of 
another  larfie  newspaper  plant  now  using 
Dayco  "Stayput’*  Rollers. 


sition  ever  used,  and  a  "sleeve”  of 
a  synthetic,  .tough,  flexible  mat^ 
rial.  This  sleeve  or  cover  provides 
uniform  distribution  at  all  times, 
yet  cannot  be  penetrated  by  ink 
or  oil. 

Try  Dayco  "Stayput”  Rollers 
on  your  presses.  No  changes  of 
any  kind  are  necessary  in  your 
present  operations.  Vf’rite  for  com¬ 
plete  information.  Dayco  Division, 
The  Dayton  Rubber  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


DiNNtK 

IS  stevio, 

llR-- 


Dayco  "Stayput"  Rollers  made 
especially  for  newspapers  are  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the 
NELSON  ROLLER  COMPANY 
Tribune  Tower  Chicago,  Illinois 


“ - and  here  Reginald,  the  dog  says  ‘woof,  wooP — and  in  the  next  picture  he 

bites  the  tramp  as  he  goes  over  the  fence,  etc.,  etc.” 

Specially  Drawn  for  Editox  &  Publisheb  by  Ixiuis  A.  Paige,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 

Dispatch. 
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A  FEW  of  the  LUDLOW 
typefaces  which  are  helping 
to  stimulate  local  display 
advertising  linage. 


1  T  FI  * 

\  ■  LuqIdw  JJesign 

^  Ludlow  Eden  Light 

S I  ^  ■  DU  Publisher 

% ^  - j  Ludlow  Eden  Bold 

«  1  Rare  Prints 

f[E^0^|l9P|n  Ludlow  Karnak  Light 

•  1  Typefaces 

j  U  Ludlow  Karnak  Medium 

Newspaper  Ad 

Ludlow  Condensed 

Publisher 

M  9  m  Ludlow  Karnak  Black 

o^IiiUuJ^  Spring  Fancy 

,  III  f.  ,  rl  Ludlow  Tempo  Light 

ng  the  Ludlow  System  of 

>  effect  a  marked  economy  P\A/  I  JP^I Cl  fl 

Ludlow  Tempo  Light  Italic 

Annual  Sales 

Ludlow  Tempo  Medium 

Ludlow  3ace 

Ludlow  Tempo  AAedium  Italic 

Old  Edition 

Ludlow  Tempo  Bold 

Rare  Paintings 

Ludlow  Tempo  Bold  Condensed 

Easter  Sale 

Ludlow  Tempo  Heavy 

(DsMjqmiL 

^  Ludlow  AAandate 

AXUGUST 

Ludlow  Umbra 

77ew  ^xhii)  ition 


^cofuomij. 


PLUS 


That  the  Ludlow  System  of  display  composition  is  economical  and  effi¬ 
cient  is  attested  by  its  adoption  and  continued  use  —  after  experience 
with  other  systems  of  composition  —  by  many  great  newspapers.  But 
the  Ludlow  also  brings  to  the  newspaper  interested  in  better  prints 
modern  dress,  and  effective  typography  of  advertising,  other  advan¬ 
tages  of  vital  importance: 


The  faculty  of  standing  up  under  the  most  severe  stereo¬ 
typing  pressure.  This  means  no  sinks  and  no  broken  letters. 

An  always-new  typeface.  This  means  sharp,  clear  lines  in 
the  larger  heads  and  advertising  display. 

An  up-to-date  selection  of  typefaces,  made  possible  by 
the  most  progressive  program  of  original  designing  in  the 
typesetting  machine  field. 

A  range  of  sizes  from  the  smallest  through  72  point,  with 
advertising  figures  as  large  as  is  practically  required. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  +  +  Chicago,  Illinois 

in  Ludlow  Tempo  AAedium,  AAandate  and  Tempo  Heavy 


Ludlow  Mayfair  Cursive 
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ALASKA  PAPER  COST  SEEN  AS  $50  PER  TON 

Present  Conditions  Militate  Against  Use  of  Vast  Forest  Resources  There,  Writer  Declares — ^Two 

Interested  Groups  Have  Dropped  Project 


Alaska  has  been  talked  about  so 
.  much  as  a  source  of  newsprint  that 
it  seems  advisable  to  give  it  careful 
and  thorough  consideration.  Alaska  will 
not  excite  the  imagination  so  much  at 
this  moment  as  it  has  done  several 
times  in  the  years  since  about  1920. 

Nevertheless,  at  this  time  when 
sources  of  newsprint  supply  that  will 
be  entirely  domestic  are  getting  atten¬ 
tion,  and  when  we  are  watching  a 
steady  decline  in  the  volume  of  domes¬ 
tic  production,  a  full  and  careful  review 
of  Alaska  seems  to  be  warranted. 

This  brief  summary  of  some  of  the 
most  essential  history  and  facts  cannot 
presume  to  be  that  full  consideration. 
However,  we  can  in  brief  take  another 
sane  look  over  this  field. 

Pulp  wood  supply  and  water  power 
available  are  the  chief  features  which 
have  made  this  region  attract  so  much 
attention.  The  first  survey  of  timber 
supply  was  partially  made  as  early  as 
1910  by  R.  S.  Kellog,  who  was  then 
in  the  Forest  Service.  This  survey  gave 
great  promise  and  was  published  in  the 
first  report  on  Alaska  timber  supplies. 

Following  this  came  the  report  on  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  of  vast  timber  supplies 
capable  of  furnishing  fully  one  million 
tons  of  newsprint  annually  and  in  per- 
^tuity.  The  report  of  water  powers 
follow^  along  with  this  and  added  the 
next  big  impulse  to  interest  both  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  third  factor  in  the  form  of  coal 
for  steam  to  produce  auxiliary  power 
and  also  the  half  ton  of  coal  for  dry¬ 
ing  the  ton  of  newsprint  was  and  is 
fowd  to  be  readily  available  and  at 
prices  competitive  with  existing  west 
coast  United  States  and  Canadian  mills 
^d  also  eastern  Canadian  and  United 
States  mills.  That  deUil  is  given  to 
establish  the  fact  completely. 

V\  e  may  as  well  complete  that  com¬ 
petitive  picture  by  adding  this  statement. 
Alaska  has  plenty  of  wood.  It  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  the  timber  of  our 
states  of  Oregon  and  Washington  and 
with  British  Columbia.  The  species 
used  are  Sitka  spruce  and  western  hem¬ 
lock.  These  s{^es,  it  is  well  known, 
are  now  making  satisfactory  news¬ 
print. 

Briefly  repeating  the  history  here: 
Crown-Willamette  started  in  1910  and 
by  1915  had  risen  to  a  daily  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  of  200  tons.  By  1920 
this  rose  to  300  tons.  Mills  were  also 
established  in  Washington  between  1910 
and  1920,  and  at  this  date  our  domestic 
west  coast  mills  are  as  follows :  Crown- 
Zellerbach  710  tons,  Hawley  128  tons, 
and  Inland  Empire  111  tons,  making  a 
total  domestic  capacity  of  W  tons. 

Canadian  development  on  this  coast 
started  about  1912  at  Powell  River,  and 
today  Powell  River,  rated  at  650  tons, 
and  Pacific  Mills,  rated  at  256  tons, 
gives  us  906  tons.  Taken  together,  the 
west  coast  has  a  total  capacity  of  1,855 
tons  daily. 

This  has  fully  established  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  these  western  woods  and  the 
ability  of  newsprint  mills  to  make  good 
in  this  district  Now  it  can  be  noted 
that  these  nulls  are  all  moder^  and  that 
they  rank  high  as  efficient  mills.  They 
would  be  the  chief  competition  Alaska 
newsprint  would  have  to  match. 

Active  efforts  to  develop  Alaska  as 
a  source  of  newsprint  began  shortly 
after  1920.  The  Forest  Service  did  an 
efficient  bit  of  campaigning.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  a  small  groundwood  mill  was 
started.  This  mill,  while  it  was  oiitf- 
ated  for  but  a  short  time  and  during 
the  peak  prices  lor  pulp,  yet  was  soon 
clos^  It  is  still  idle.  The  publicity 
was  such,  however,  that  many  people 
can  be  found  today  who  think  tl^ 
paper  mills  are  tolerating  in  Alaska. 

These  efforts  were  renewed  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1927.  Newsprint  prices  were  still 
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Cunningham’s  figure  for  wood  is  stated 
as  $5.82  per  ton  of  newsprint.  The  find¬ 
ings  of  the  two  parties  who  sprat  their 
time  and  money  are  authoritatively 
stated  to  be  that  the  wood  cost  per  ton 
of  newsprint  would  be  about  $9. 

Wood  cost  being  the  largest  single 
item  in  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  newsprint 
makes  it  the  outstanding  first  item  to 
consider.  This  cost  is  the  thing  that 
inexperienced  newsprint  manufacturers 
are  most  likely  to  slip  upon.  A  word 
of  caution  that  can  be  taken  bodily 
from  the  extended  studies  made  by  the 
American  Paper  &  Pulp  Industry 
should  be  given  here.  That  word  is 
that  in  the  long  run  the  cost  of  pulp- 
wood  rises  steadily  in  newly  opened 
areas  until  it  approaches  the  cost  of 
wood  in  any  other  region  long  under 
operation  on  local  supplies. 

One  more  factor  regarding  wood 
needs  mention.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
that  pulpwood  as  a  by-product  of  the 
lumber  industry  in  both  the  Canadian 
and  U.  S.  west  coast  enables  the  de¬ 
livery  of  pulpwood  to  the  mills  at  a 
more  favorable  price  than  if  the  logging 
were  done  primarily  for  pulpwood. 
Alaska  timber  operations  would  not  be 
thus  integrated  with  sawmill  operations. 

Another  factor  that  deserves  critical 
notice  also  is  that  Alaska  timber  is 
about  20  per  cent  spruce,  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  wo^,  and  75  per  cent  hemlock. 
Making  the  sulphite  from  the  hemlock, 
still  leaves  it  necessary  to  use  about 
50  per  cent  of  hemlock  for  the  ground 
wo(^.  This  is  somewhat  of  a  handicap. 
However,  when  using  sawmill  logging 
small  logs,  a  larger  proportion  of  spruce 
as  desired  is  available.  It  is  in  part 
due  to  this  special  advantage  that  ^e 
technical  problems  of  making  newsprint 
on  the  west  coast  were  solved  largely  in 
connection  with  sawmill  operations. 

The  actual  comparisons  of  costs  of 
making  newsprint  can  be  made.  These 
can  be  set  up  alongside  the  figures  which 


Hand  Composition  for  News 
Could  Not  Keep  Up  the  Pace 

"mmproveV"  Tllill 

is  the  demand  of  Progress  . 

Machine  composition  shortenecd’the  time  of  puttins  the  news  into 
type  and  thereby  emphasized  the  speed  factor  in  news  publishins. 
For  twenty  years  Wood  Dry'Mats  have  improved  continually  to 
meet  the  steadily  growins  demand  for  casts  that  will  sive  better 
printed  pages  under  the  pressure'of .ever-increasing  speed. 


The  Ketchikan  Area  is  liberally  spotted  with  water  powers  indicated  by  circles,  making  newsprint  can  be  made.  Th^ 
Available  power  in  thousands  of  horse  power  indicated  by  the  index  numbers,  can  be  set  up  alongside  the  figures  which 
A  500-ton  mill  requires  approximately  75  thousand  delivered-at-mill  horse  power,  have  been  from  time  to  time  presented 
Concentration  of  this  volume  of  power  over  the  mountainous  terrain  is  one  of  by  those  who  wish  to  create  new  mills, 
the  problems  facing  any  operator.  Mill  sites  are  indicated  by  circles  with  cross.  In  the  following  tables  the  division 

■  -  ■  -  . ■' - -  of  costs  is  brokra  up  into  those  19 

at  higher  than  $70  per  ton.  Great  ac-  less  advantageous  and  transportation  items  of  cost  which  ^e  customary  in 
tivities  looking  to  still  greater  develop-  somewhat  more  exp^ive  than  from  cost  accounting  for  the  newsprint  la¬ 
ment  of  the  newsprint  industry  were  the  competing  mills  in  Canada  and  in  dustry. 

going  on.  In  fact,  this  was  just  about  the  United  States  on  the  west  coast.  This  table  has  been  most  carefully 

3ie  peak  of  promotion  activities,  al-  One  figure  of  wood  cost  should  be  prepared.  The  norm  or  the  usual  Md 
though  the  future  was  already  promis-  definitely  set  out.  This  is  done  to  com-  practical  costs  for  our  domestic  rmlls 
ing  newsprint  overproduction  condi-  pare  with  a  figure  given  recently  by  is  taken  for  the  first  colu^  and^ 
tions,  as  seen  by  those  of  long  expe-  Mr.  J.  H.  Cunningham  in  the  Feb.  23  others  compared  with  it.  This  first  col- 
rience  in  newsprint  manufacture.  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Mr.  (Continiud  on  page  82) 

However,  on  April  19,  1927,  the  For- 

est  Service  announced  the  sale  of  two  AMERICA  AND  HER  NEWSRARERS  HAWE'ALWAYS  KERT  MARCHING  ONI 

allotments  in  Alaska.  One  to  I.  &  J.  “■ 

D.  Zellerbach  of  San  Francisco  and  one  ••  •  ^  f 

to  Geo.  D.  Cameron  of  San  Francisco  ManQ  LompOSitlOn  fOr  iNeWS 

and  associated  publishers.  —  i  ■  k.  i  ly  ■  ■  ■  rk  V 

Each  allotment  was  for  over  8,000,000  Could  Not  KcCD  Up  the  PdCC 

cords  of  timber.  Each  had  some  two  ^  ^  ^ 

years*  time  allowed  for  full  survey  ■  a  a  m  w 

prior  to  starting  the  building  of  water  |  ^  ^  ^  H 

powers  and  mills,  and  it  was  expected  'l  l  H 

WorrS*  W e'r.T.Sw't^odS  i>  the  demand  of  Progress  ■  . ‘-ill 

paper. 

Ea^  of  these  parties  spent  all  the  Machine  composition  shortened’the  time  of  putting  the  news  into 
necessary  money  and  time  to  make  full  ill  l-ii  ir  li-l- 

and  detailed  surveys  of  water  power  type  and  thereby  emphasized  the  speed  factor  in  news  publishing. 

»d  iSoO^dS  Wood  DrylMdU  h.,c  improved  conlinu.lly  to 

were  us^  to  a  sure  and  depend-  meet  the  steadily  growing  demand  for  casts  that  will  give  better 

able  study  of  the  Alaska  newsprmt  pos-  ^  . 

sibilities.  The  result  was  that  in  each  printed  pages  under  the  pressure.of.ever-increasing  speed. 

case  the  parties  abandoned  their  options 

and  dropped  the  projects.  It  is  un-  jj 

derstood  authoritatively  that  their  co^  |  /  ''Improve  I"  is  Hi*  W*#d  watchword. 

elusions  were  that  over  the  period  of 

time  required  for  the  successful  paper  I 

mill  operation  their  wood  cost  would  ^  r 

be  around  $9  per  ton  of  newsprint,  that  o/w  mmmW  M  S 

the  development  of  power  sites  and  con-  V  v 

cratration  of  this  power  across  moun-  FIONC 

tain  ranges  from  ^  number  of  small  hoosick  nnt  n.x 

sites  that  must  be  developed  wo^d  be 

expensive  to  install  and  to  maintain,  — — 

and  that  once  the  mills  were  in  opera-  WOOD  OMV  MATS  AM  MM  HMD  MV  A  MAiOMTV  Of  TNK  BAIUCA 

tion,  the  markets  would  be  somewhat 


''Inapraval^is  th«  W«ad  watchword. 


FLONC  GOBPOBAllON 
HoosKx  mixa.  N.X 
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MAN  POWER- McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE- NATIONAL- PAGE  1  COL.  1 


MAN  POWER  . 

BRINGS  ADDED  STRENGTH  AND  ABILITY 
TO  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 


RAY  T.  TUCKER 


On  May  1,  1935,  Mr.  Tucker 
joins  the  National  Whirligig, 
News  behind  the  New's  Service 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Dolbey’s  former  experience 
has  been  with  the  National 
Newspaper  Service,  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  and  he  was  also 
Sales  Manager  for  Associated 
Editors. 


Mr.  Tucker  was  formerly  Mng. 
Editor,  Hartford  Courant,  Polit¬ 
ical  Editor  New  York  Evening 
Post,  Political  Writer,  Scripps- 
Howard  Chain,  Washington 
Staff  Writer  Collier’s  Weekly. 


RICHARD  H.  WALDO 
President 


EDWARD  N.  DOLBEY,  Jr. 


On  April  15,  1935,  Mr.  Dolbey 
joined  McClure  Newspaper 
Syndicate  as  Sales  Manager, 


He  has  had  charge  of  the  Sale 
and  Promotion  of  U.  S.  Savings 
Bond  issue  as  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


McCLURE 

NEWSPAPER 

SYNDICATE 


The  Ed  Dolbey,  Jr.,  Syndicate  is 
now  being  consolidated  with 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate. 


DANGER  TRAILS,  by  the  famous  explorer  Martin  Johnson  and  William  A.  Steward 

is  now  being  distributed  by  McClure. 

Main  Office:  345  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City  •  Irwin  Barbour,  Pacific  Coast,  123  East  Pico  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Retail  News  and  Notes 

By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


UNSEASONABLE  weather  and  cli¬ 
matic  extremes  have  been  hurting 
retail  trade  and  New  Deal  both.  But 
for  the  very  last  minutes  of  the  so  im¬ 
portant  Easter  period  there  was  im¬ 
provement;  .'ume  rain  where  there  had 
i)een  only  dust  storms,  some  sunshine 
where  there  had  been  only  chill  and 
wet,  and  even,  the  Saturday  before 
Easter,  a  sudden  flurry  on  the  Ex¬ 
change.  Retail  business  responded  sud¬ 
denly  with  the  better  weather,  and  there 
seems  to  be  definitely  better  sentiment 
even  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where 
business  and  weather  did  not  improve 
greatly  before  Easter — for  example,  the 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland  and  Richmond 
districts. 

The  late  Easter  prompted  statisti¬ 
cians  to  insist  on  an  April-with-March 
sales  comparison  between  this  year  and 
last — and  to  forecast  a  good  gain  for 
the  two-month  period.  The  gain  is 
likely  to  be  slight.  For  March  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  were  off  eight  per  cent  from 
1934  for  tlie  whole  country,  and  13  per 
cent  for  New  York.  In  this  metro¬ 
politan  territory  the  gain  for  the  first 
half  of  April  over  last  year  has  been 
estimated  at  only  one  per  cent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  fig¬ 
ures. 

*  *  » 

IN  industry  tliere  have  been  marked 
gains  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year.  This  March  showed  the  largest 
factory  ^es  of  automobiles  for  any 
month  since  April,  1930 — more  than 
25  per  cent  ahead  of  this  February  or 
last  March.  For  the  quarter,  factory 
sales  of  passenger  cars  were  more  than 
50  pei(  cent  above  the  sales  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1934... Life  insurance  sales 
for  the  quarter  just  ended  were  14  per 
cent  above  1934;  and  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  March  31  the  gain  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  was  11  per  cent... For  this 
March  Federal  income  taxes  collected 
were  up  almost  41  per  cent  from  a  year 
ago.  Liquor  taxes  were  up  over  16  per 
cent  for  the  month,  and  tobacco  taxes 
about  5^4  per  cent... March  awards  for 
home  building  construction  were  almost 
double  what  they  were  in  February,  and 
higher  tlun  since  March,  1932.  This 
is  promising  for  good  gains  in  the  sales 
of  homewares  and  decoration  items. 

*  *  * 

An  advertisi^  agency’s  bid  for  na¬ 
tional  business  just  before  Easter 
has  food  for  thought — and  for  hope — on 
the  part  of  retailers. 

The  Ralph  H.  Jones  Company  in 
large  newspaper  space  said:  “IN¬ 
CREASE  IN  PARTNERSHIPS 
SHOWS  CONFIDENCE  IN 
FUTURE.  10.9  per  cent  increase  in 
New  Yoric,  23.1  per  cent  in  Buffalo... 
T^ese  new  partnerships  are  the  mar¬ 
riages  that  are  taking  place. .  .an  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  24.3  per  cent.  A  2473 
per  cent  mark-up  in  individual  expres¬ 
sions  of  confidence  in  the  future  on  the 
part  of  the  young  men  and  women  in 
the  country. . .Marriages  may  be  made 
in  heaven,  but  their  immediate  effect  on 
earth  is  to  make  increased  markets  for 
food,  clothing,  furniture,  housing,  sil¬ 
verware,  automobiles — and  everything 
that  goes  into  the  budget  of  an  eager, 
happv,  young  couple... The  fact  that 
young  and  women  are  getting  mar¬ 
ried  in  increasing  numbers  is  the  best 
possible  sign  of  confidence.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ETAIL  advertising  for  National 
Cotton  Week  (beginning  May  7th) 
is  expected  to  beat  the  $2,(XK),(X)0  expen¬ 
diture  of  last  year.  More  than  30,000 
retailers  will  participate — and  so  will 
hundreds  of  laundries  and  more  than 
3,000  distributors  of  washing  machines. 
The  Cotton  _  Textile  Institute  reports 
many  inquiries  about  opening  cotton 
shops — especially  from  dealers  in  furs 
and  other  lines  with  seasons  that  cotton 
will  complement. 

*  *  * 

More  inqmrtant  than  current  sales 
of  retailers  is  the  new  all-retail 
organization  just  organized  to  represent 
as  many  as  a  million  and  a  half  stores 


with  20  to  25  billion  dollars  ot  annual 
business. 

The  .\merican  Retail  Federation  went 
into  active  operation  the  Monday  after 
Easter,  under  the  direction  of  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Colonel  Clarence  Osborne  Sherrill, 
who  resigned  the  vice-presidency  of 
Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company  to 
take  this  post,  and  who  had  been  the 
first  city  manager  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Federation  is  to  be  managed  by 
a  board  of  trustees  named  by  the  affili¬ 
ated  national  retail  associations  and  by 
subscribing  members,  individual  firms 
that  pay  minimum  annual  dues  of  $25. 

In  spite  of  the  announced  intention 
of  the  Federation  to  represent  the  small 
retailer,  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists  and  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Hardware  Association  expressed 
opposition  and  the  suspicion  that  the 
Federation  “menaces  the  welfare  of  the 
small  business  man”  and  that  it  will 
completely  break  down  the  unification 
work  that  has  been  progressing  for  the 
last  12  years”  between  large  and  small 
merchants. 

Samuel  Klein,  executive  director  of 
the  Industrial  Council  of  Cloak,  Suit 
and  Skirt  Manufacturers,  wants  to  “an¬ 


swer  the  implied  challenge  contained  in 
the  formation  of  the  .\merican  Retajl 
Federation’  by  establishing  an  "all- 
embracing  board  or  permanent  forum” 
through  the  retail  stores.  The  Federa¬ 
tion  should  serve  a  good  purpose,  he 
thinks,  but  “on  the  issue  of  trade  rela¬ 
tionship,  those  engaged  in  the  light 
manufacturing  industries,  whose  mer¬ 
chandise  is  marketed  through  the  retail 
stores,  should  unite  so  that  their  voice 
may  be  heard  with  equal  force  with  a 
ix)werful  body  of  retailers.” 

«  •  * 

Mrs.  MARGARET  FITZGER.\LD 
is  the  new  advertising  manager  ot 
James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York. 
She  has  been  for  five  years  advertising 
manager  of  O’Connor,  Moffat  &  Co., 
in  San  Francisco,  and  before  that  was 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  Meier 
&  Frank,  Portland,  Oregon.  Comment 
by  Alice  Hughes  in  A'ew  York  Ameri¬ 
can  :  “Mrs.  Fitzgerald  adds  another 
bright  light  to  the  growing  firmament 
of  women  advertisers.  There’s  Mary 
Lewis  at  Best  &  Co.,  Aleita  Van  Wesep 
at  Lord  &  Taylor,  Sarah  Pennoyer  at 
Bon  wit  Teller,  Estelle  Hamburger  at 
Jay  Thorpe,  Margaret  Macy  at  Berg- 
dorf  Goodman,  Dorothy  Swenson  at 
.\braham  &  Straus,  Terry  Cramer  at 
Oppenheim,  Collins.  It  would  almost  be 
briefer  to  enumerate  the  men  in  the 
field.” 


U.  S.  JUDGE  BARS  CAMERAMEN 

Order*  Them  OuUide  Federal  Build¬ 
ing  During  Bremer  Kidnap  Trial 

(Special  to  Edito*  &  PuacisHi*) 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  22 — Trial  of 
ten  alleged  members  of  the  notorious 
Barker-Karpis  gang  on  charges  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  kidnap  Edward  G.  Bremer, 
wealthy  St.  Paul  banker,  Jan.  17,  1934, 
got  under  way  here  last  week  with  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  M.  M.  Joyce  issuing  drastic 
orders  for  newspaper  coverage  of  the 
proceedings. 

On  the  theory  that  trials  of  such  na¬ 
ture  should  not  be  ballyhooed  to  the 
proportion  of  a  circus,  he  stated  that 
no  news  cameras  should  be  permitted  in 
the  courtroom  or  even  in  the  federal 
building  upon  penalty  of  contempt  of 
court  proceedings. 

.\s  a  result,  news  cameramen  were 
forced  to  procure  what  pictures  of  the 
defendants,  including  Arthur  “Doc” 
Barker,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  gang, 
they  could  while  they  were  being  un¬ 
loaded  from  an  armored  truck  in  which 
they  were  brought  under  heavy  guard 
to  the  federal  building  from  the  jail. 

Judge  Joyce  announced,  however,  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  assist 
newspaper  reporters  in  covering  the 
trial  and  in  furtherance  of  his  state¬ 
ment  saw  that  they  were  provided  rooms 
close  to  the  courtroom  in  which  they 
could  install  desks  and  telephones. 


IL  PRnCRESSDiP»IULn-JlMERlUHD 

THE  FUST  AMD  GBBATEST  IIAUAM  DAILY  MEWSPAPEB  IN  THE  UHITED  STATES 

42  Elm  Street,  York  City 

Offers 

GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  SALES  IN  THE  BIG 

ITALIAN  MARKET 


BECAUSE  -  One  out  of  every  six  buyers  in 
New  York  City  is  an  Itaiian. 

BECAUSE  -  When  you  use  IL  PROGRESSO 
you  are  covering  the  country’s  largest  foreign 
language  family  group,  through  the  oldest  and 
most  influential  Italian  publication  in  America. 
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WASHINGTON  POST’S  NEW  PRESSES 

equipped  with  GOOORICH  ROLLERS 


Reading  time  SO  seconds 

★  ★  ★  When  one  newspaper  after  another 

re-orders  Goodrich  Printers’  Rollers,  that  isn’t  news 
—it’s  logic.  The  Washington  (D.  G.)  Post  is  one  more 
of  the  many  leading  papers  whose  experience  with 
Goodrich  Rollers  has  lead  inevitably  to  re-orders 
for  equipping  new  presses 

The  Post  has  found  that  for  production  efficiency, 
clear  printing  and  savings  of  both  time  and  money 
Goodrich  Rollers  do  the  job  better.  Users  everywhere 
notice  a  difference  after  their  presses  are  equipped 
with  these  rollers. 

Throughout  the  run,  Goodrich  Rollers  will  yield 
printing  as  fresh  as  the  news  itself.  They  will  elimi 
nate  shutdowns  for  resetting  or  washups,  remain 
uniform  despite  temperature  changes,  give  years  of 
service  with  only  occasional  regrinding. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  both  your  paper  and  your  profit  and  loss  state 
ment.  Install  Goodrich  Printers’  Rollers.  Write 
today  for  full  information. 


Goodrich  Printers  *  Rollers  have  been  installed  on  Scott  presses  by  The  Washington  Post 


★  Home  of  The  Washington  Post.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Kl.SON,  INC.,  KXCl.liSlVK  DIS  I  RI BUTORS 

•I.  Nfv\  N Ork  •  400  \\  t-sl  .Madison  Strefl,  (ihicano.  III. 


Goodrich  (P/UftZe^  Rollers 


FISCHER  IS  GRANTED 
REVIEW  OF  CASE 


PUBUC  BENEFITS  IN 
ADVERTISING  TOLD 


CURBING  PROGRESS 


New  Jeraey  Editor  Will  Appeal  True 
Bill  Indictment*  on  Criminal 
Libel  to  Supremo  Court — 
Serious  Charge*  Mado 

(Special  to  Edito*  4  Pi^ilishk*) 

Atlantic  City  April  22— Editor 
William  H.  Fischer  of  the  New  Jersey 
Courier  at  Toms  River  may  yet  achieve 
his  ambition  to  expose  the  Ocean 
County  Republican  organization. 

In  an  opinion  released  April  18,  Jus¬ 
tice  Joseph  B.  Perskie  granted  a  writ 
of  certiorari,  applied  for  by  Fischer’s 
counsel,  for  review  of  the  six  criminal 
libel  indictments  against  Fischer  before 
the  whole  Supreme  Court 
“The  accusation  passed  forward  and 
backward  between  the  parties  hereto,” 
the  Justice  wrote,  “tend  to  affect  the 
validity  of  the  indictments.  More 
serious  is  the  claim  of  the  prosecutors 
that  the  facts  herein  indicate  that  jus¬ 
tice  has  been  scandalized.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  given  to  prove  so 
serious  a  charge.  A  legal  review  is 
there  advisable.’’ 

The  editor’s  counsel  now  plan  to  place 
the  Ocean  County  leaders  under  oath 
and  demand  the  story  of  an  alleged 
secret  conference  Nov.  27.  .\ccording 
to  their  arguments  before  Perskie,  they 
aim  to  show  that  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  A.  Mathis,  Republican  boss  of 
the  county,  and  his  lieutenants  decided 
then  and  there  to  have  the  grand  jury 
meet  two  days  later  and  indict  Fischer 
"to  close  his  mouth.’’  .\n  effort  will 
be  made  to  show,  too,  that  the  actual 
indictments,  one  of  which  covered 
22  typed  pages,  were  prepared  at  the 
star  chamber  conference,  to  be  handed 
to  the  grand  jury  Nov.  29  for  signature. 

The  alleged  libel  consisted  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  statement  that  conditions  in 
Ocean  County  were  the  responsibility 
being  sponsored  of  the  ruling  Republican  organization. 


HEV.  Vou  BIP.OS. 
what's  youa  HuRgy? 
take  it  a  little 
EASIER,  you’ll. 
X  get  tmepe'. 


E.OITORIAU- ADVERTISING-  V 

circulation- Business 
mechanical  oept's 


Specially  Drawn  for  Editor  4  Pl'bi-isiifr  by  Ray  Barnes,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 


ample,  com-  not  prevail  during  the  first  quarter  of  I'nited  States  Imports  from  New- 

t  of  Miss  [jijg  year.  Announcements  in  March  continued  foundland  . 

vith  that  of  the  1934  price  until  June  30,  1935.  Technically,  I'nited  .States  .Mill  .Stocks  Decrease 
pointing  out  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  certain  major 
electricity,  producers  from  advancing  their  price  $5  a 
ectric  irons  during  the  latter  half  of  1935.  Actually. 

Inriir!#.^  cn  *he  same  facts  which  brought  about  a  with- 
jV  drawal  of  the  price  increase  still  exist.  There 
is  no  sound  basis  in  business  conditions,  con- 
!ly  tnrpugh  tractual  obligations  or  mill  capacity  for  a 
advertising,  price  increase  for  newsprint  during  1935. 
f  the  series  There  is  nothing  in  the  recent  history  of 
I  $10  Bill’’,  newsprint  negotiations  to  justify  relaxation 
)te  acceler-  vigilance  on  the  part  of  your  officers  and 
advertising,  Committee. 

value  to  the  Standard  Xewfrint  Definition. 

satisfaction  The  inaccurate  definition  of  Standard  News¬ 
print,  which  has  been  materially  curtailed  by 
,  ,  f  the  courts  since  its  promulgation  by  the 

■  j  Treasury  Department  in  1925,  has  been  still 

IZM  in  large  further  restricted  by  the  United  States  Court 
;  is  the  sub-  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals.  Among 
'ies,  for  re-  other  things,  the  definition  defines  Standard 
Hailing  the  Newsprint,  subject  to  free  entry,  as  having 
a  width  of  rolls  of  not  less  than  16  inches. 

An  importation  of  rolls  of  a  width  of  15K 
inches  was  held  for  duty;  the  assessment  of 
duty  was  protested;  the  United  States  Cus¬ 
toms  Court  decided  against  the  Government 
which  appealed  the  case  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  which 
recently  decided  in  favor  of  the  consignee, 
stating  in  part: 

"In  our  opinion,  the  result  for  which  the 
Government  here  contends  would  defeat  what, 
we  think,  was  the  clear  intent  of  Ck>ngress. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  Congress  intended  to 
have  paper  chiefly  used  for  the  printing  of 
newspapers  admitted  duty  free.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  clearly  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  quoted 
supra,  and  no  technical  rules  of  construction 
should  be  invoked  to  defeat  clear  legislative 
intent.  Congress  itself  said  nothing  of  size 
in  the  statute,  and  there  is  no  statutory  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  term. 

"That  the  paper  here  involved  belongs  to  a 
class  chiefly  us^  for  the  printing  of  news¬ 
papers  is  obvious,  and  the  statement  of  this 
Court  in  the  Crown  Williamette  Paper  Co. 
case,  supra,  already  once  quoted  herein,  is 
that  ‘Congress  intended  to  free  list  that  class 
of  paper  upon  which  newspapers  are  printed.’ 

(Italics  not  quoted.)  The  involved  paper  is 
shown  to  have  been  of  the  exact  width  re¬ 
quisite  for  use  in  combination  with  63-inch 
rolls,  under  the  technical  method  of  rotary 
press  printing  which  has  been  described,  and 
is  shown  to  have  been,  in  fact,  so  used.  Its 
texture  and  composition  were  the  same  as 
the  texture  and  composition  of  the  wider 
rolls  with  which  it  was  combined  in  use,  and 
the  individual  pages  of  the  finished  section 
of  the  paper  printed  upon  it  were  obviously 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  pages  printed 
upon  the  wider  rolls,  admittedly  entitled  to 
free  entry  and  so  classified." 

This  case  makes  the  fourth  time  that  the 
court  has  held  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
Department  unreasonable  and  invalid,  prior 
cases,  involving  composition  and  weight  of 
Standard  Newsprint  Paper  as  fixed  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  were  lost  by  the 
Department. 

Estimated  Total  United  States  Newsprint 
Consumption,  1934. 

Tons  Tons 

Production  United  States..  957,196 
Less  United  States  Ex¬ 
ports  .  23,420 

-  933,776 

United  States  Imports  from  Canada  1,956,037 
United  States  Imports  from  Over¬ 
sea .  147,060 


3.155,616 

I.e-s  Publishers'  Stocks  Increase.  107,564 


.Approximate  U.  S.  Newsprint  Con¬ 
sumption.  1934  .  3,048,052 

.Approximate  I'.  S.  Newsprint  Con¬ 
sumption.  1933  .  2.680,619 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  (i.  Chandler.  Chairman. 


PUSH  BACK 

THE 

DEADLINE 


BUY  AT  HOME.  PAPER 
COMMITTEE  ADVISES 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


Here's  the  best  way  to  beat  the  bug¬ 
bear  of  closing  dates.  Ship  all  mats, 
electros,  cuts  and  printed  matter  by 
the  super- swift  Railway  Express. 
Special  delivery  on  arrival,  nights 
and  Sundays  included  We  give  a  re¬ 
ceipt  on  pick  -  up  and  take  a  receipt 
from  consignee  showing  date  and 
hour  of  delivery.  Economical,  too. 
For  service  or  information  merely 
telephone  the  nearest  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Agent. 


production  at  $19  a  ton.  For  example,  a 
mill  of  100,000  tons  capacity  has  sold  80,000 
tons.  It  surrenders  20,000  tons  to  a  "short" 
mill.  The  fixed  overhead  for  power  and 
payroll,  and  other  cost,  add  $19  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  cost  per  ton.  Publishers  may  visu¬ 
alize  the  economic  unsoundness  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  by  considering  the  effect  on  circulation 
prices  and  advertising  rates  if  competing 
publishers  were  to  pro-rate  their  circulation 
and  advertising  sales  to  less  fortunate  com¬ 
petitors.  It  is  interesting  to  picture  the  re¬ 
action  of  advertisers  if  their  copy  were  sent 
to  newspapers  not  of  their  selection  and  at 
rates  suflficiently  high  to  insure  profit  to  all 
publishers,  regardless  of  their  merit  as  ad¬ 
vertising  media. 

It  was  not  until  late  January,  1935,  that 
newsprint  manufacturers  notified  their  cus¬ 
tomers  that  the  price  increase  previously 
announced  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935 


The  best  there  is  in  transportation 


SERVING  THE  NATION  FOR  96  YEARS 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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This  year  you  too  will  want  to  try 

Ideal  DX  Newspaper  Rollers 


Newspaper  production  men  kept  telling  us 
that  the  DX  rollers  gave  a  performance  that 
came  close  to  perfection;  yet  we  carefully  limited 
our  production  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  order 
to  accurately  check  their  statements. 

We  wanted  to  determine  what  claims  could  truth¬ 
fully  be  made  for  the  DX  rollers  before  trifling  with 
your  good-will.  Orders  for  wholly  equipping  plants 
have  been  refused  because  we  are  fully  aware  of 
what  trouble  and  delay  can  mean  to  a  newspaper 
making  the  mails. 

Now — after  a  long  and  thorough  test,  during  which 


time  not  a  single  DX  roller  operating  in  regular 
news  ink  has  required  regrinding — we  feel  fully 
justified  in  urging  you  to  use  these  excellent  rollers 
because: 

•  The  pages  printed  with  DX  rollers  stand  out  in 
clarity,  sharpness  and  quality  from  pages  printed 
with  ordinary  rubber  rollers. 

•  There  has  been  practically  no  change  in  either 
the  diameter  or  the  finish  of  these  rollers  since 
installations  were  made. 

•  No  "breaking  in”  was  required  and  there  have 
been  no  shutdowns  or  delays  due  to  resettings. 


Ideal  DX  rollers  are  made  of  Du  Prene*  and  other  highly  oil-resistant  materials, 
the  use  of  which  permits  the  manufacture  of  a  softer  roller  and  yet  one  that 
withstands  the  action  of  news  inks  much  more  effectively  than  if  the  rollers 
were  made  of  ordinary  rubber  compounds.  A  request  will  bring  full  details. 

Ideal  Roller  &  Manufacturing  Company  newS^rk 


*A  registered  trademark  of  Du  Pont. 
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HOW  TO  RUN  A  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Editor  Takes  Time  Out  to  Pick  Flaws  in  Present  Reports  and  Suggests  Changes — Asks  More 
Planning,  Week-End  Roundups,  More  Original  Features,  Press  Agent  “Tips” 

nr  HE  bright  young  man  from  the  BY  ONE  WHO  NEVER  TRIED  a  fortune  because  he  knew  how  to  mal* 

1  great  nress  association  nulled  up  a  \\  ir.-  sna,-..  U  ™ilv  nrerions  to  the  Time  was  when  a  nrettv  fair  reoort  superlative  hasenpfeffer.  _  s  h^jen- 


1-  great  press  association  pulled  up  a 
chair,  proferred  his  Luckies,  and 
demanded ; 

"Xow,  what  can  we  do  to  give  you 
a  better  report  r ' 

Well,  he  was  straddling  our  first 
edition  deadline — copy  was  reeling  from 
three  teletypes,  the  local  staff  had  just 
liad  a  shot  in  die  arm,  the  photographer 
was  having  temperamental  trouble, 
three  press  agents  were  waiting  their 
turns,  and  there  were  eight  or  ten  pages 
to  close  out. 

So  we  couldn’t  devote  much  time  to 
our  visitor.  A  most  agreeable  young 
man.  he  took  lots  of  notes — and  he 
bought  more  than  his  share  of  the  drinks 
that  evening — hut  there  just  wasn’t  time 
to  give  him  more  than  a  rough  idea  of 
how  a  press  association  should  be  run. 

Let’s  try  for  a  neater,  completer  job. 

For  15  years  we  have  been  reading 
press  association  reports — sometimes 
one,  sometimes  two  and  at  tiimes  all 
of  the  “big  three.”  We  have  read,  by 
close  estimate,  375,000,000  words  of 
telegraph  copy.  .\n  eight-hour  rejwrt 
from  one  service,  we  find,  runs  88  feet 
of  copy.  What  we  have  read  would 
stretch  a  narrow  paper  highway  from 
here  to  New  York,  with  enough  left 
to  run  up  the  Empire  building  and  make 
a  pretty  plume. 

With  this  background — and  never 
having  worked  for  a  press  association — 
we  know  exactly  how  one  ought  to  be 
operated. 

So,  to  answer  our  visitor’s  query: 

Press  associations  might — 

;  1 — Keep  closer  contact  with  editors 
as  the  day’s  leport  is  being  filed. 

2 —  Develop  more  and  better  original 
features. 

3 —  Improve  tiie  Saturday  night  report. 

■I — Help  editors  keep  out  of  press 

agent’s  traps,  and  tell  the  source  of  con¬ 
troversial.  “dangerous”  and  “planted” 
Stories. 

5 — Break  up  correspondent’s  cliques  in 
state  capitals  and  report  state  and 
national  governmental  affairs  more 
realistically. 

•j — File  better  summaries  and  inter¬ 
pretations  of  imjK>rtant  speeches,  mes¬ 
sages  and  documents. 

7 —  Be  alert  for  sequels  to  big  and 
little  stories. 

8 —  Develop  more  “sugar  -  coated” 
educational  stories. 

9 —  Report  stories  with  more  regard  for 
colorful,  incidental  detail ;  with  less  qual¬ 
ification  to  cover  inadequate  reporting. 

An  editor  following  a  press  report  is 
like  a  man  trapped  in  a  London  fog. 
He  sees  a  story  slugged  simply  “Morro 
Castle.”  He  doesn’t  know  how  long, 
how  good.  Why  not,  “Morro  Castle, 
300,  dramatic  rescue  account?”  He’s 
short  a  top  head  for  his  front  page — he’s 
worried,  maybe  frantic.  At  the  bureau 
(he  hopes)  they’re  assembling  a  good 
top  story.  Why  not,  “Eds,  400  love 
nest  murder  upcomig  in  15  mins”? 

He  reads  in  the  early  that  the  house 
will  vote  at  2  o’clock  on  the  every-man- 
a-king  bill.  Two  o’clock  passes,  dead¬ 
line  nears  and  the  king  status  remains 
unknown.  Why  not  a  message  telling 
when  to  expect  what?  He  sees  a 
schedule  from  a  neighboring  point 
“.\ccident,  2(X).”  Why  not  be  a  little 
more  explicit?  His  legislative  bureau 
schedules,  “400  xgr.”  Why  not,  “400 
racing  bill,  hot  debate”?  And  if  it’s 
late  in  the  day,  why  not  shoot  the  story 
along  in  short  takes,  instead  of  waiting 
until  all  is  ~eady  for  filing?  A  hundred 
words  on  the  desk  is  worth  four  hundred 
on  the  schedule.  , 

You  protest  all  this  takes  too  much 
time  and  wire  space?  The  truth  is  it 
takes  more  alertness  than  time.  It 
requires  more  appreciation  of  the  poor 
devil  struggling  blindly  to  get  out  a 
decent  paper.  The  editor  knows  what 
his  local  staff  is  doing — he  ought  to 
be  able  to  know  almost  as  readily  what 
his  press  association  is  doing. 


BY  ONE  WHO 

W  ire  space  is  only  precious  to  the 
degree  that  it  is  used  wisely.  There  are 
too  many  stories,  anyway — and  some  of 
them  too  ghastly  long.  The  fact  that 
editors  continually  are  breaking  the  wire 
or  overheading  for  such  information 
demonstrates  the  need  of  it. 


NEVER  TRIED 

Time  was  when  a  pretty  fair  report 
could  be  made  up  of  crime  news,  riots, 
fires  and  other  catastrophes,  tariff 
schedules  and  campaign  speeches — 
mainly  dross  from  the  human  melting 
pot.  But  the  day  has  come  to  skim 
off  that  dross  and  throw  it  away — 


In  this  picture  is  represented  the  length  of  an  eight-hour  report  from  a  single 
press  association— 88  feet  of  copy — photographed  with  a  corner  of  the  Nmet, 
Leader-Press  building  as  a  background. 


Of  course,  some  of  the  queries  are 
dumb.  Editors  really  ought  to  read 
their  reports.  We  got  an  item  this 
morning  that  Clarence  Darrow  had 
reached  Washin^on  to  testify  tomorrow 
at  an  NR  A  hearing.  Half  an  hour  later 
an  editor  demanded  instant  quotes  from 
Harrow’s  testimony.  Tartly  he  “got 
told.” 

On  a  single  day  one  paper  took  a  total 
of  20  minutes  of  wire  time  asking  point¬ 
less  questions,  requesting  corrections  jt 
could  make  itself.  Maybe  that’s  some 
kind  of  private  feud. 

But  for  all  that,  a  better  system  of 
maintaining  reasonably  close  contact 
with  clients  and  members  would  make 
a  more  useful  report,  permit  and  encour¬ 
age  more  intelligently  edited  news¬ 
papers  and  end  a  lot  of  fretting  and 
agony. 

Now  that  we’ve  perfected  the  filing 
system,  what  about  the  report  itself? 

.\re  the  press  associations  keeping  up 
with  the  changing  news  trends?  Can 
they  continue  to  give  a  satisfactory 
report  from  the  pickups  of  member 
papers,  the  haphazard  contributions  of 
scattered  correspondents,  the  handouts 
of  press  agents,  the  routine  of  bureau 
and  legislative  points?  That’s  not  quite 
all  of  any  report,  of  course,  but  isn’t 
that  the  bulk  of  it? 

It’s  time  to  quit  getting  excited  about 
bank  robberies,  outlaw  chases  and 
similar  episodes — unless  far  from  usual. 
Readers’  interests  have  shifted  to  more 
personal  things — to  stories  that,  perhaps, 
they  can  apply  to  their  own  lives  and 
fortunes.  Too,  they  want  a  good  rich 
laugh  once  in  a  while — they  don’t  want 
everythnig  treated  with  such  deadly 
seriousness.  The  pompousness  of  poli¬ 
ticians  has  become  pretty  much  of  a 
pain  to  them. 

The  major  weakness  of  the  wire 
reports,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  lack  of 
original  news  and  features — the  absence 
of  independent  reporting  and  factual 
interpretation.  Virtually  the  whole  re¬ 
port  now  depends  on  breaks.  That’s 
not  enough. 

There  also  are  traces  of  unnecessary 
((ualifications — saying  the  county  attor¬ 
ney  said  the  chief  of  police  said  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  lawyer  said  the  prisoner  said — 
and  there’s  a  tendency  still  to  dodge  “con¬ 
troversial”  and  “dangerous”  stories.  We 
used  to  think  such  excuses  were  given 
merely  to  cover  inadequate  reporting — 
to  escape  digging  into  stories.  There’s 
less  of  that  nowadays — but  the  wires 
still  pass  up  many  chances  to  kick  over 
rocks  and  grab  the  rests  of  facts 
squirming  under  them. 


really  to  get  down  into  the  metal  pot 
and  cast  some  solid  slugs  of  news. 

Why  can’t  the  associations  have 
men  throughout  the  country — directed 
by  alert,  imaginative  news-hounds — 
charged  with  developing  original  stories, 
turning  out  worth-while  follows  from 
tiny  clues,  that  will  be  good  for  papers 
from  rocky  Maine  to  sunny  California? 

What  kind  of  stories?  Let’s  have  a 
few  random  examples. 

Rare  human  interest  stories — like  the 
recent  Saturday  Eivning  Post  story  of 
the  painter  who  won  $52,8(X)  in  the 
Irish  sweep  and  dropped  it  all  in  two 
or  three  years.  A  story,  incidentally, 
that  shows  the  rich  reward  of  watching 
for  sequels.  Another  was  Stanley 
Walker’s  story  in  the  Nnv  Yorker  of 
"Typhoid  Mary.” 

Stories  of  forgotten  characters  of 
history — like  Time’s  recent  story  of 
the  unfortunate  Doctor  Mudd,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  assassin  Booth — a  story 
made  news  by  the  government’s  de¬ 
cision  to  make  a  national  monument  of 
the  Florida  fortress  where  Mudd  was 
imprisoned. 

Stories  of  interest  and  information  to 
taxpayers  everywhere — like  Collier's  re¬ 
port  of  the  Mississippi  sales  tax.  “^w- 
down”  stories  on  today’s  heroes — like 
Collier’s  one  on  The  Man  Bilbo. 

The  magazines  seem  to  be  getting  the 
idea — may  become  serious  news  compe¬ 
titors  of  newspapers,  adding  to  the 
radio’s  threat.  None  of  the  stories  just 
mentioned  was  touched  by  any  press 
association,  so  far  as  we  know. 

The  whole  news  situation  ought  to 
have  a  thorough  going-over.  E)on’t  you 
remember  when  people  would  exclaim, 
“Did  you  see  in  the  paper — ^”?  You 
don’t  hear  that  so  often  now.  People 

say,  “Did  you  see  in  the  paper - ?” 

or.  “Did  you  read  in  the  maga^e - ?” 

We’re  losing  that  “(Jee  Whiz”  touch. 
We’ve  got  to  get  it  back  before  i^s 
too  late — and  the  wires  are  our  main 
hope. 

Every  day  the  wire  reports  are  full 
of  hunches  for  interesting,  exciting  hu¬ 
man  stories,  worth-while  follows.  But 
they’re  stories  that  the  smaller  papers — 
most  of  the  papers— haven’t  the  time, 
the  facilities  or,  perhaps,  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  to  develop.  They’re  stories  that 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  main  concerns 
of  the  press  associations.  One  each  day 
would  be  easy — and  swell. 

Along  with  the  suggested  major  fea¬ 
tures,  Uiere  ought  to  be  more  odds  and 
ends  of  little  original  features,  shirt- 
tails,  boxes  and  sidelights.  A  man  wins 


a  fortune  because  he  knew  how  to  tnake 
superlative  hasenpfeffer.  What’s  hj^jen- 
pfeffer?  The  wire  stories  didn’t  say— 
and  we  won  a  bet  that  Time  would 
print  the  recipe.  Many  stories  leave 
the  reader  asking  whats  and  wh^ 
and  hows  that  only  thorough  sup^ 
mentary  reporting  can  satisfy. 

Let’s  have  some  sugar-coated  educa¬ 
tional  stuff — the  stories  that  start  ^ 
finish  family  discussions  and  bar-room 
arguments  and  add  a  little  somethioi 
to  the  learning  of  the  common  peopk 
It  ought  not  to  be  wrong  for  a  newt^ 
paper  occasionally  to  print  a  “brain” 
story. 

There  are  fascinating  possibilities— 
big  and  little — in  science,  in  medicine, 
in  the  stars,  in  ancient  and  modern  his¬ 
tory,  in  song  and  story,  in  religion  and 
politics.  .And  there  are  plenty  of  news 
pegs  on  which  to  hang  these  stories. 

Huey  Long  advises  people  to  drink 
less  and  read  Plato.  Who  was  Plato 
and  what  kind  of  republic  did  he  dream 
and  what  happened  to  him?  Yon 
wouldn’t  want  much  Plato,  of  course, 
but  there  are  many  other  htmehes.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  questions  Hauptmann’s  con¬ 
viction  on  “circumstantial  evidence." 
Tell  of  some  famous  crimes  revolving 
around  such  evidence,  as  the  New 
Yorker  did. 

In  England,  we  hear,  they’re  having  i 
contest  to  bring  out  the  best  recipes  for 
vegetable  soup.  Will  the  wires  ca^ 
the  result?  How  many  stories  woid 
be  more  widely  read — and  add  more  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind? 

To  sum  up,  we’d  like  to  see  a  better 
organized  wire  report — one  that  has 
been  more  thoroughly  planned  and 
edited  rather  than  one  that  just  throws 
itself  together. 

(Continued  on  page  84) 


The  STABILITY 
and  ALERTNESS 
of  the  AKR  ON 
MARKET... 

is  clearly  shown  by  this  companson 
of  new  car  and  new  truck  rcuistratioai 
in  Summit  County  for  the  first  three 
months  1934  and  1935. 

1934  1935 

New  Cars  1685  2501 

New  Trucks  196  274 

Total  Cars  and 

Trucks  1 881  2775 

This  shows  the  following  increases: 

Increase  %  IncrcM 
1935  Cars  816  48+ 

1935  Trucks  78  40+ 

Total  Cars  and 

Trucks  894  47+ 

The  compact,  responsive  Akroe 
Market  is  adequately  covered  at  one 
low  cost  by 

*  AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 

Maabw  A.t.C— A.N.P.  A 

Ma|oi  Mariiet  Newtpapan,  lae. 

Ripienated  by 

STORY,  MtOOKS  h  RNLEY 


s  a  g 


News  print  enlar3ed  1 20  times.  A  fairly  smooth 
surface  to  the  human  eye  is  a  ranse  of  mountains 
to  the  ink  that  must  cover  the  peaks  and  fill  the 
valleys. 


A  portion  of  coarse  screen  half-tone  enlarsed 
1  35  times.  Ink  not  only  must  cover  the  dots 
evenly  and  avoid  fill-up  under  ideal  plate  con¬ 
ditions,  but  often  it  must  contend  with  the  hastily 
made  electros  or  mats  from  poorl  y  etched  plates 
sent  to  the  newspaper. 


Half-tone  on  news  print  enlarsed  40  times. 
Notice  the  clean  dots — even  coverage — no  fill¬ 
up.  Printing  on  news  print  with  coarse  screen 
half-tones,  solid  display  andjsmall  type  in  the 
same  form  presents  a  many  sided  engineering 
problem  to  the  ink  manufacturer. 


Cross  section  of  printed  newspaper  .003 
inches  thick,  enlarged  400  times.  Notice  ink 
penetration,  enough  to  dry  immediately  but  not 
enough  to  cause  strike-through. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 


Pulpstones  . . 
Wires,  Mach, 
Clothing  Belt¬ 
ing  . 

Supplies  .... 
Repair  Mate¬ 
rials  . 

Finishing  and 
Shipping  Ma¬ 
terials  . 

Supervision 
and  Labor . . 
Fuel  and 

Power  . 

Administration 
and  Burden. 
Taxes  and  In¬ 
surance  .... 
Selling  Ex¬ 
pense  . 

Miscellaneous. 
Depreciation. . 


tation  for  guaranteed  costs  in  the  milU 
he  has  built  states  definitely  in  r^ard 
to  Alaska  newsprint  that  there  are 
costs  for  chemical  bleach  for  hemlock 
that  will  add  SO  cents  per  ton,  and  that 
pulpstones  will  cost  more  than  the  esti¬ 
mates.  In  the  final  analysis  the  cost  of 
Alaska  newsprint,  to  enable  it  to  be 
sold  and  to  maintain  the  mill  and  amor¬ 
tize  it  on  the  basis  of  present  costs, 
would  seem  to  be  close  to  ^  per  too. 

A  special  word  regarding  freight 
from  Alaska  is  included.  Eight  dc^lan 
appears  in  Mr.  Cunningham’s  costs  as 
the  delivery  cost  to  New  York  Ci^. 
This  cost  carmot  be  guaranteed  at  t^ 
date.  Quotations  per  ton  are  higher. 

In  preparing  the  figures  for  use  oo 
the  southern  pine  project,  the  item  of 
delivery  cost  has  been  inserted  by  the 
writer,  as  a  possible  cost  and  fairly 
close. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
making  estimates  of  probable  cost  of 
newsprint  in  mills  not  now  built,  that 
full  operation  is  the  basis  upon  which 
such  estimates  must  be  made. 

It  would  be  fair  to  draw  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Alaska  is  ruled  out  as  a 
valuable  source  for  newsprint  supply. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  it  can  easily 
come  a  great  aid  when  needed  badly 
enough.  But  just  because  there  is 
plenty  of  timber  and  water  power  to 
It  will  be  noted  that  experience  does  sustain  a  million  ton  yearly  industry 
not  exist  to  establish  certain  costs  on  does  not  make  other  things  satisfactory 
the  estimated  costs  of  newsprint  where  to  establish  mills  there  now,  or  to  think 
mills  do  not  exist.  These  items  are  in  too  seriously  about  doing  so. 
the  first  column  established  by  expe-  The  fair  study  that  has  been  made  by 
rience.  fully  competent  engineers  has  delayed 

The  writer  is  not  responsible  for  any  any  development  even  when  conditions 
figures  given  in  the  table.  They  arc,  were  much  more  favorable  in  price  to 
as  stated,  taken  from  the  published  the  mill  than  at  this  date.  Likewix 
figures  given  on  the  Alaska  and  South-  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  a  single 
ern  projects.  They  are  presented  solely  word  against  development  of  southm 
for  comparison.  pine  newsprint.  It  is  fair  and  only 

The  column  on  Alaska  was  carefully  fair  to  state  that  we  cannot  yet  accept 
compiled  by  responsible  engineers,  fig-  any  estimates  of  probable  costs  for  tlw 
ures  being  secured  from  several  indi-  supply  that  have  thus  far  been  made  as 
viduals  and  the  fairest  figures  com-  being  the  final  actual  costs  which  that 
piled  that  could  be  made.  However,  newsprint  supply  must  carry  if  it  is  to 
one  engineer  who  has  a  long  time  repu-  become  self-sustaining. 


FLY  WEST,  YOUNG  MAILMAN,  FLY  WEST' 


Total  Mill  Cost 
Capital  Charges 
Delivery  to 
Destination. . 


ToUl  FOB  New  York.  $41.00  $36.70  $48.70 
Purchased 

Pulp  .  $1.78 

Depletion  ...  .51 

General  and 
-Administra¬ 
tive  Expenses  1.97 


Compositiun  shot  of  Clipper  ship  flight  to  Hawaii  planned  and  executed  by 
H.  G.  Bryant  of  Stus  Francisco  A'eu's. 


HOW  imagination,  technique,  and  the  News,  who  announced  he  would 
beauty  can  be  used  in  newspaper  recommend  to  Postmaster  -  General 
photos  was  demonstrated  by  the  San  James  A.  Farley  that  the  scene  be  used 
Francisco  News,  Scripps-Howard  paper,  on  a  stamp  commemorating  the  start 
when  the  Pan-American  clipper  left  tlut  of  trans-Pacific  airmail  service  or  on 
city  April  16  on  its  record-breaking  a  special  stamp  for  airmail  on  future 
flight  to  Hawaii,  first  step  in  blazing  passenger  flights  to  Asia, 
a  new  mail  route  over  the  Pacific  to  He  is  sending  copies  of  the  Bryant 
China  and  the  Far  East.  picture  to  General  Farley  and  to  C.  B. 

Herman  G.  Bryant,  head  of  the  News  Eilenberger,  third  assistant  postmaster- 
photo  department,  was  ordered  to  get  general  in  charge  of  commemorative 
an  “artistic  shot.”  He  picked  the  most  stamps, 
impressive  locale  from  which  to  shoot — 

San  Francisco’s  historic  Fort  Point. 

Here  was  available  such  local  color  as 
the  famed  Golden  Gate,  the  Bay,  the 
rising  South  tower  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  and  in  the  background,  the  hills 
of  Marin  county. 

Subject  matter,  too,  was  essential  for 
an  artistic  shot,  Photographer  Bryant 
knew.  He  wanted  something  to  “tell  a 
story.” 

To  offer  contrast  to  the  spreading 
□ipper  ship,  which  was  earning  mail 
to  Honolulu,  he  selected  Ernest  C 
Fleischer,  62,  San  Francisco’s  oldest 
mailman.  Mr.  Fleischer  arrived  on  the 
scene  with  his  drab  gray  uniform,  a 
worn  mail-pouch  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

Photographer  Bryant  set  up  his  equip¬ 
ment,  told  Mailman  Fleischer  that  when 
the  plane  came  by  to  wave  at  it.  But 
when  the  plane  did  take  off,  it  came 
hurtling  along  gaining  altitude  at  ter¬ 
rific  speed.  Bryant  could  not  get  the 
plane,  the  mailman,  or  the  bridge  toi)(er 
in  the  same  picture. 

Undaunted,  Bryant  shot  the  plane, 
then  the  mailman  with  his  hand  up¬ 
raised.  Back  in  the  office,  Bryant 
double-printed,  on  this  negative,  a  shot 
of  the  ship  “just  where  he  wanted  it.” 

He  called  this  “license  of  art.” 

The  result  was  a  highly  impressive 
shot  of  the  past  and  the  present  in  mall 
delivery  which  was  smashed  three  col¬ 
umns  on  the  front  page  for  Aj>^  ^ 
and  titled  “Fly  West,  Young  Mailman, 

Fly  West!” 

The  eye  of  Postmaster  William  H. 

McGirthy  was  caught  by  the  picture  in 
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ALASKA  PAPER  COST  SEEN 
AS  $50  PER  TON 

(Continued  from  page  74) 


umn  is  taken  from  the  statements  of¬ 
ficially  presented  by  the  United  States 
newsprint  manufacturers  about  one  year 
ago.  Costs  have  since  risen  on  several 
items,  especially  labor  and  the  materials 
used,  which  are  largely  labor  in  cost. 
This  word  is  given  so  that  that  table 
shall  not  be  assumed  as  representing 
present  costs. 

The  cost  shown  by  Mr.  Cunningham 
in  his  February  article  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  have  been  carefully  re¬ 
assembled  in  accord  with  the  standard 
tabulation  method.  Likewise  the  costs 
presented  as  the  estimated  costs  of 
Soutfiem  pine  newsprint  have  also  been 
reassembM. 

However,  no  changes  in  any  of  those 
costs  or  in  the  final  total  costs  in  either 
case  have,  of  cousre,  been  made.  They 
have  been  reassembled  with  the  help 
of  competent  newsprint  mill  engineers 
and  cost  accountants  so  that  a  correct 
comparison  can  readily  be  made. 

Probable 

Alaska  Southern  Average 
U.S.  MiUstCunning  Pine  Alaska 

ham)  Operation 

Wood  .  $10.00  $5.82  $4.60  $9.00 

Sulphur  .  .40  .50  .60  .50 

Limestone  ...  .10  .09  .10  .10 

Clay . 04  .... 

Color,  Alum, 
etc..  Bleach 

for  Hemlock  .57  .05  .16  .30 


Found  In  ‘CImk’ 

Firm  Cn>  on  Wheat,  Cattle 


**Pmvincm  of  Death 
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Some  territory  still  open.  Address:  2101  Constitution  Avenue,  Washington. 
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PRESS 

CONTROL 


BY  THE  PIONEER  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  CONTROL 


B  A.  C.  2'tnotor  control  panels  for 
Detroit  Neii’s.  Illustration  at  left 
shows  one  group  of  three  panels,  of 
a  series  of  similar  panels,  providing 
interlocking  control  for  multi>press 
combinations. 


TITH  the  growing  trend  of  modern  power 
^  *  distribution  to  Alternating  Current,  Cutler- 
Hammer  A.  C.  Press  Control  Design  has  kept 
pace — can  give  you  every  A.  C.  economy  and 
production  advantage. 

Whether  your  press  output  is  60,000  or  20,000 
impressions  per  hour,  Cutler-Hammer  A.  C.  Press 
Control  and  Drives  provide  exceptionally  smooth 
acceleration  and  deceleration,  due  to  the  great 
number  of  speed  steps. 

Maximum  flexibility  and  standby  capacity  are 
achieved  by  interlocking  control;  all  practical 


press  combinations  are  possible  with  a  minimum 
of  motors,  drives  and  control  panels. 

C-H  two-motor,  anti-friction  drives  are  built 
into  the  press,  eliminating  the  usual  foundation 
and  floor  space  requirements,  and  providing 
maximum  head-room.  Quick  but  smooth  stop¬ 
ping  is  assured  by  Cutler-Hammer’s  modern 
built-in  cylinder  brakes. 

Let  C-H  survey  your  plant  and  show  you  how 
to  apply  Alternating  Current  to  your  installation. 
CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc.,  Pioneer  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Electric  Control  Apparatus,  1223 
St.  Paul  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


CUTLERsaHAMMER 

PRESS  DRIVES,  CONTROL  AND  CONVEYORS 
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THE  GREAT  DISSENTER! 
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VWHAT  A  MARVELOUS 

Buajch  of  pictures.' 
-AajC)  w£  CA^J  BEAT 
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2,4-  HOURS 
VVITH  'EM. 


Specially  Drawn  for  Editok  &  Publish*!  by  A.  W.  Brewerton,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 
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t  .  HOW  TO  RUN  A  PRESS 
i  ASSOCIATION 

I  (Continued  from  page  80)  j 


Our  news  reports — nationally  and 
locally — are  too  shallow',  too  superficial. 
Don’t  think  we  don’t  appreciate  a  good 
murder,  a  flaming  catastrophe,  a  gaudy 
love  rost  scandal.  But,  after  all,  those 
stories  are  pretty  rare.  And  they  have 
to  have  more  class  nowadays.  When 
they  do  break  they  ought  to  be  squeezed 
dry — but  what  are  we  going  to  do  in  the 
arid  meanwhiles?  That’s  too  rich  a 
diet,  anj^ay. 

Sometimes,  it  seems,  there’s  too  much 
haste  to  file  a  story.  If  a  yarn  has 
no  immediate  spot  angle  why  wouldn’t 
a  complete,  well-wrritten  story  sent  in 
the  early  day  report  or  at  the  night 
wire  opening  be  superior  to  a  patchy, 
possibly  inaccurate  dispatch  tossed 
through  at  deadline? 

Too.  why  can’t  the  night  report  be 
something  more  than  a  half-hearted 
rehash  of  the  day  stories? 

What  about  the  Saturday  night  re¬ 
port? 

There’s  a  special  need  then  for  orig¬ 
inally  develop^  stories — or  stories  hung 
on  the  pegs  cropping  out  of  the  week’s 
news. 

We’d  like  especially  to  see,  in  the 
Saturday  m'ght  report,  well-organized 
roundups  of  the  big  stories  of  the  week 
— or  at  least  the  biggest  story  of  the 
week.  Of  necessity,  fast-breaking 
Tories  come  in  scraps  during  the  week. 
There’s  seldom  time  or  opportunity  to 
round  out  the  background,  stress  the 
significance,  chink  the  big  logs. 

_  For  example,  the  Senate’s  munitions 
inquiry.  ^  The  dispatches  were  choppy, 
unorganized,  almost  meaningless — the 
day  to  day  reader  could  not  see  the  tre¬ 
mendousness  of  the  story.  It  was  like 
watching  a  movie  thriller  wi*h  the  film 
breaking  wery  few  minutes,  losing  vital 
scenes.  But  good  newspapermen — and 
all  the  ^sociations  have  them— could 
have  taken  those  disconnected  scraps 
and  woven  them  into  a  dramatic  ex¬ 
citing  story  for  Sunday  readers. 

There  was  a  similar  opportunity  for 
a  roundup  of  the  Morro  Castle  fire. 
Not  to  this  day  have  we  seen  a  satis¬ 
factory  story  of  what  the  inside  of  that 
liner  looked  like  after  the  fire  had  died. 

Lately  Mrs.  Roosevelt  cut  loose  with 
some  hot  quotes.  We  got  bits  of  them 
cut  here  and  scraps  of  the  echoes— but 
we’d  still  like  to  have  the  story. 

The  associations  equipped  to  do  so 
could  supplement  these  features  with  ap¬ 
propriate  pictures,  maps,  sketches  and 
diagrams — permit  some  splendid  Sunday 
displays. 

Incidentally,  we  wish  that  for  daily 
or  Sunday  stories  we  could  have  more 
maps  and  charts — or  the  data  from 
which  we  could  prepare  them. 

What  about  press  agent  stories  on 
the  wires? 

There  are  lots  of  them — good.  bad. 
terrible ;  some  so  obviously  press- 
agented  that  we  wonder  how  tfiey  could 
have  been  filed ;  some  so  subtly  written, 
the  advertising  trap  so  neatly  set.  that 
they  catch  the  smartest  editor. 

True,  press  agents  occasionally  pro¬ 
duce  some  mightv  good  stories — and  we 
want  them.  Often  trade  names  and 
similar  facts  are  essential  to  a  fully  re¬ 
ported  story.  Sometimes  a  story  is  two- 
thirds  news  and  one-third  advertising— 
and  well  worth  printing. 

But - 

When  we  are  given,  over  the  wires,  a 
press  agent  story,  there  are  at  least 
two  things  we  have  a  right  to  know: 
First,  that  the  facts  of  the  story  have 
been  checked  by  a  newspaperman;  ami. 
second,  the  source  of  the  story  and— if 
possible — the  motive  behind  it,  the 
source  that  seeks  to  benefit  by  its  pub¬ 
lication. 

What  about  the  recent  Rickenbackcr 
stories — the  flashes  about  the  fearless 
ace  pushing  a  nlane  across  the  continent 
for  a  record — and  publicity?  I^ads 
and  headlines  to  the  contrary,  Ricken- 
backer  didn’t  pilot  that  plane.  A  man 
named  Smith  or  something  equally  un¬ 
distinguished  did  all  the  work — although 
not  all  of  the  stories  even  gave  him 


iwstscript  credit.  Wasn’t  that  pretty 
raw? 

What  about  the  story  aboout  whether 
or  not  Miss  Rochelle  Hudson,  movie 
actress,  said  there  was  a  stink  in  her 
home  town  of  Claremore,  Okla.  .\n 
amusing  little  story,  but - 

It  develops  that  Miss  Hudson  never 
said  she  was  from  Claremore.  She  told 
her  press  agent  she  was  from  Okla¬ 
homa  and  he  added  the  Claremore  touch. 
And  the  wire  editors  took  the  press 
agent’s  word — and  for  months  we 
printed  stories  about  the  two  geniuses 
from  Claremore — you  know  the  other — 
before  anyone  got  the  bright  idea  of 
checking  on  the  press  agent’s  story.  Not 
quite  so  raw  as  the  Rickenbackcr  yarns, 
but  another  demenstration  of  the  perils 
of  taking  a  press  agent’s  word. 

What  about  the  dispatches  advertis¬ 
ing  “national  cherry  week?’’  Innocent 
little  stories  and  quaint  pictures — but 
suppose  that  at  the  finish  of  such  a  yam 
there  was  a  note  reading:  “Eds;  The 
above  item  is  from  the  National  Eat 
More  Cherries  .\ssociation — which  has 
made  an  appropriation  for  magazine, 
radio  and  billboard  advertising  but 
which  expects  to  gets  its  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  free?”  With  such  a  hint, 
how  many  editors  would  gleefully  kill 
the  story?  That’s  a  little  too  much  to 
ask  of  the  wires,  of  course,  but  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  work  out  some  warn¬ 
ing  signal — some  informative  note — that 
would  reveal  the  source  of  “planted’’ 
stories. 

If  the  wires  are  going  to  carry  Stock 
Exchange  statements  and  propaganda 
for  other  organizations — and  we  concede 
that  they  should — wouldn’t  it  be  fair  to 
tell  us  when  these  “stories”  emanate 
from  the  offices  of  the  Bernays  and  the 
Lees  and  other  “public  counsel”  organi¬ 
zations  ? 

Sometimes  we  forget — sometimes  we 
don’t  know  until  weeks  afterward — that 
some  of  the  Bvrd  polar  stunts  are  all 
for  the  benefit  of  Grape-Nuts;  that 
Amelia  F.arhart  is  flying  the  Pacific  to 
advertise  Hawaii ;  that  Wiley  Post  is 
advcrtisinc  gasoline — and  so  on  far  into 
the  overset. 


We  might — we  probably  would — print 
the  stories  anyhow,  but  we’d  feel  a  little 
more  comfortable  if  we  knew  what  traps 
had  been  set — if  the  path  ahead  were 
played  a  little  more  conspicuously. 

What  about  movie  stuff? 

We  want  movie  news — we  wish  the 
wires  would  give  us  some. 

Instead,  we  get  items  like  this: 

“Hollywood,  Cal. — The  title  of  Mae 
West’s  new  picture  has  been  changed 
again,  for  the  second  time.  Unless  a 
better  idea  for  a  name  appears  before 
the  picture  reaches  the  screen,  several 
months  hence,  it  will  be  known  as  “Coin’ 
to  Town.” 

“Original  title  was  “Now  I’m  a 
I^dy,”  and  for  several  weeks  it  has 
been  on  the  shooting  schedule  as  ’Ow’m 
I  Doing?’  ” 

Well,  who  gives  a  damn? 

There  must  be  good  stories  in  Holly¬ 
wood — even  abojit  the  pictures  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  comings  and  goings  of 
the  stars.  But  we  don’t  get  them. 

This  business  of  handling  press  agent 
copy  is  tricky,  we  know.  Let  us  have 
it — if  it  has  any  news  value.  But  check 
it — ^verify  it — handle  it  honestly — and  let 
us  behind  the  scenes  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  the  whole  show. 

Perhaps  nobody  on  a  paper  suffers  so 
much  from  press  agent  yarns  as  the 
sports  editor.  But  the  wire  associa¬ 
tions  fail  him  in  other  ways.  too.  Here 
the  demand  is  for  more  and  more  short 
topics  and  features.  Many  sports  editors 
have  found  their  readers  will  digest  the 
comment  columns,  look  hurriedly  at  the 
scores  of  various  games,  glance  at  the 
heads  on  long  yarns  and — read  all  the 
short  features. 

There  are  complaints,  too.  that  a  sport 
is  dropped  almost  entirely  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  and  far  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  is  given  sports  in  sea.son  at  the 
moment.  What  is  there  to  interest  a 
football  fan  in  sports  coverage  during 
the  soring  and  summer?  Basketball 
fans  find  their  sport  all  but  ignored  on 
most  sports  pages  nine  months  of  the 
year.  And  baseball  fans,  during  football 
season,  might  as  well  subscribe  to  a  dia¬ 
mond  publication  and  forget  the  news¬ 


papers,  under  the  present  scheme  of 
things.  , 

Fans  appreciate  out-of-sewn  features 
on  their  favorite  sports,  their  heroes  of 
yesterday.  It  is  well  to  remember  t^t 
a  big  proportion  of  readers  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  current  major  sport, 
whatever  it  is. 

Baseball  training  camp  news  carries 
too  much  ballyhoo — not  enough  short 
humorous  stuff,  not  enough  of  die 
lireezy  lobby  gossip  that  every  base¬ 
ball  fan  devours.  'The  same  is  true  of 
football,  golf — ballyhoo  without  colpr, 
skeletons  without  flesh. 

Special  correspondents  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers  are  scoring  too  many  beats 
on  press  associations  within  the  state, 
due  to  lack  of  understanding  with  the 
associations’  own  correspondents.  This 
is  especially  true  in  smaller  collie 
towns,  where  no  regular  correspondent 
is  maintained  and  where  student  jour¬ 
nalists  find  it  profitable  to  cover  sport¬ 
ing  events  and  topics  for  the  nearby 
city  newspapers.  In  some  small  cities 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  spofts 
stories  through  press  associations,  ;» 
well  tied  up  are  the  correspondents,  both 
in  colleges  and  on  local  newspapers, 
with  the  large  dailies  for  exclusive 
stuff. 

Press  associations  frequently  injure 
their  prestige  by  picking  up  “special" 
stories  that  have  no  foundation  in  fact- 
stories  sent  out  by  rural  correspondents 
interested  only  in  fat  checks. 

The  wires  never  have  been  so  hot  in 
covering  state  legislatures.  Correspond¬ 
ents  drift  into  cliques,  take  stuff  when 
it’s  handed  them,  report  what  happens 
under  their  noses  or  copy  the  records, 
neglect  to  report  the  true  significance 
of  stories  and  the  influences  behind 
them,  generously  protect  their  sources 
— and  in  other  respects  turn  out  a 
spotty,  incomplete  picture  of  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on  under  the  gilded  domes.  Prob¬ 
ably  they  have  pretty  tough  jobs.  But 
they  ou^t  to  cut  loose,  yell  for  enoish 
help  to  work  carefully  and  thoroughly, 
and  really  give  us  the  honest  lowdown. 

The  Washington  reports  are  some¬ 
what  lietter — but  still  too  superficial. 
Today  the  greatest  news  source  in  the 
world — yet,  sometimes,  the  biggest 
stories  breaking  there  are  handled  with 
less  thoroughness  than  is  accorded  a 
second  rate  murder  trial. 

Again,  we  are  like  the  audience  that 
sees  only  the  finished  performance— 
with  seldom  a  irlimpse  behind  the 
scenes — no  chance  to  see  the  stage  set. 
What’s  going  to  happen,  what  do 
things  mean,  how  are  they  accom¬ 
plished  ? 

Then  we’d  like  to  see  improvement 
in  the  method  of  handling  speeches,  for¬ 
mal  reports,  messages  and  similar  docu¬ 
ments.  It  seems  to  us  the  summario 
could  be  made  more  intelligible,  organ¬ 
ized  better,  backgrounded  with  color 
and  interpretation — and  greatly  short¬ 
ened.  Very  seldom  is  the  formal  text 
worth  sending — a  concise  summary 
would  be  superior. 

Frequently  we  get  advances  of 
speeches  and  bye  and  bye  we  get  a  r^ 
lease — and  that’s  the  end  of  it.  We 
seldom  learn  how  the  speech  was  it- 
ceived.  whether  the  speaker  followed 
copy,  how  big  a  crowd  he  drew— and 
all  the  other  sidelights  essential  to  a 
complete  report.  That’s  fine  for  ^ 
speaker — he  gets  his  publicity — even  if 
as  sometimes  happens,  he  doesn’t  (k- 
liver  the  speech— but  we  don’t  get  Ae 
real  story. 

Well,  like  any  good  profession^  hdl 
raiser,  we  could  go  on  like  this  for 
hours.  Our  motives  really  are  pw 
and  earnest — we  believe  it’s  possible  for 
the  press  associations  to  give  us  a  “new 
deal”  without  any  sacrifice  of  objective¬ 
ness  and  impersonality. 

We’d  like  to  know  what  other  editors 
think  of  their  press  associations— the 
backbones  of  their  news  departments 
For  they  are  exactly  that — and  for  w 
we  know  about  how  to  run  them,  we 
don’t  know  how  the  assodatioiu  to* 
been  brought  from  their  stumbta 
Morse  days  to  a  speed,  accuracy  and 
unbending  honesty  that  has  meant  fflo* 
to  the  common  people  than  they  ever 
will  know. 
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she  must  buy  abroad.  Since,  however, 
she  has  neither  cash  nor  credit  there 
remains  to  her  only  the  means  of  sell¬ 
ing  her  own  goods  and  using  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  buy  the  iron,  the  copper,  the 
petroleum,  the  cotton,  and  the  various 
things  that  she  lacks.  With  the  onset 
of  the  progressive  march  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  however,  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  have  steadily  proceeded 
to  erect  barriers  against  all  foreign 
goods.  The  result  is  that  Germany 
hnds  herself  today  progressively  unable 
to  operate  her  factories,  to  conduct  tier 
industries,  because  of  the  lack  of  those 
raw  materials.  The  problem  that  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  her  there  can  be  solved 
in  but  one  of  two  ways.  The  first  of 
those  ways  would  be  a  modifidition 
of  the  tariff  and  currency  policies  of 
other  countries ;  the  second  would  be 
an  action  like  that  which  Italy  con¬ 
templates  in  Ethiopia,  like  that  which 
Japim  has  already  carried  out  in  Man¬ 
churia,  looking  to  the  Ukraine,  Germany 
sees  there  sources  of  raw  materials 
and  markets  which  may  partially  solve 
her  problem,  but  there  she  rinds  that 
Russia  has  successfully  united  herself 
with  the  Western  powers,  and  the  road 
that  is  barred  on  the  Rhine  by  the  An- 
glo-Franco-Locarno,  which  is  barred 
on  the  Danube  by  the  Danubian  com¬ 
bination  which  is  taking  form,  is  pres¬ 
ently  to  be  barred  by  the  Franco- Rus¬ 
sian  alhance. 

“If  Hitler’s  government  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  if  national  socialism  is  to  endure, 
it  has  the  necessity  to  supply  the  ma¬ 
chines,  to  employ  the  people,  to  pro¬ 
vide  finance  and  industry  with  proht ; 
otherwise  national  sodalism  is  itself 
in  the  end  bound  to  come  to  the  same 
end  as  did  the  republic,  and  if  the  situ¬ 
ation  continues  to  develop,  then  the  Hit¬ 
ler  government  finds  itself  caught  be¬ 
tween  the  choice  between  foreign  war 
and  domestic  u|)heaval.  You  will  see 
then  the  situation  as  it  unfolds,  for 
Germany’s  demand  for  unity,  her  de¬ 
mand  to  acquire  the  minorities  of  her 
own  race,  that  demand  and  right,  if 
you  please,  comes  in  contact  with  the 
right  of  Europe  to  independence.  Her 
demand  for  prosperity  finds  itself 
blocked  by  ^e  economic  policies  of 
other  countries  and  by  the  insepar¬ 
ability  by  which  they  associate  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Soviets. 

“Is  the  prospect  of  war  immediate? 
Are  we  confronting  a  situation  in  which 
war  is  likely  from  day  to  day?  That 
I  do  not  think,  barring  any  one  of  the 
accidrats  which  the  tenseness  of  the 
situation  makes  possible.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Germany  is  not  now  ready  for 
war  on  a  grand  scale.  Her  prepara¬ 
tion  is  incomplete.  The  odds  against 
her  now  are  far  too  great  We  are 
thm  I  think  confronted  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  years 
of  troubled  truce.  Germany  will  pre¬ 
pare  diplomatically;  she  will  seek  to 
break  the  present  combination  of  force 
against  her.  Always,  however,  there 
is  behind  her  government  the  economic 
pressure.  Hitler  is  to^y  unhappily 
situated,  in  a  position  where  he  faces 
the  immediate  threat  of  foreign  bay¬ 
onets  and  the  eventual  menace  of  do¬ 
mestic  bombs. 

“In  this  situation  the  existing  peace 
machinery  of  the  world  has  no  im¬ 
portance.  It  has  no  place  of  operation. 
Its  object  was  to  prevent  war,  but  the 
problem  of  preventing  war  today  is  the 
problem  of  removing  the  causes,  and 
for  the  League  of  Nations  today  there 
is  no  power  to  modify  the  economic 
policies,  to  change  the  currency  prac¬ 
tices,  to  modify  the  sovereign  nghts  of 
any  state. 

“Is  war  inevitable?  To  assume  that 
is  to  assume  the  bankruptcy  of  all 
statesmanship.  War  is  perhaps  not 
inevitable  but  peace  is  precarious  and 
impermanent  precisely  as  long  as  the 
forces  which  are  now  operating  to 
make  for  war  are  not  removed. 

“A  century  ago  at  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  struggles  the  problem  of 


peace  was  presented  in  a  different  form 
than  today.  Basically,  however,  the 
parallel  is  unmistakable.  A  hundred 
years  ago  many  subjected  and  divided 
people,  faced  with  the  choice  between 
permanent  submission  to  division  and 
subjection,  chose  to  fight  rather  than 
to  accept  as  permanent  the  inequalities 
which  for  them  seemed  injustices.  A 
century  ago,  then,  people  were  prgiared 
to  fight  for  liberty  and  unity.  Today 
prosperity,  equality  and  opportunity, 
economically  has  become  the  issue  for 
the  German  people.  Not  merely  for 
the  German  people;  for  the  Japanese 
people ;  for  the  Italian  people.  The 
inferiorities  in  economic  circumstances 
assume  the  same  value  and  the  same 
importance  as  the  inequalities  in  politi¬ 
cal  conditions  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Also  in  the  past,  moreover,  man  has 
preferred  to  face  the  hazards  and  hor¬ 
rors  of  war  than  to  endure  the  in¬ 
equalities  which  to  him  seemed  injus¬ 
tice. 

“Today  the  repeal  of  the  Hawley- 


Smoot  Law  would  to  my  judgment  be 
a  greater  contribution  to  world  peace 
than  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  If  economic  nationalism 
cannot  be  checked,  neither  disarma¬ 
ment  nor  any  of  the  forms  of  pacts 
and  covenants  that  we  have  made  in 
the  post-war  time  will  have  any  im¬ 
portance. 

“You  are  seeing  a  new  phase,  a  new 
development  in  the  history  of  peace 
in  the  world.  You  are  seeing  three 
great  peoples  moved  by  the  same 
economic  forces,  for  in  my  judgment 
Fascism,  National  Socialism  and  Jap¬ 
anese  imperialism  in  their  latest  phase, 
different  as  they  are  in  their  origin, 
are  the  result  of  the  same  economic 
circumstances.  Today  three  great  peo¬ 
ples  are  preparing  for  war.  They  are 
preparing  for  war,  training  their  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  very  cradle,  because  they 
believe  that  the  choice  is  foreign  war 
or  domestic  disintegration.  The  price 
of  peace,  therefore,  in  my  judgment  is 
the  creation  of  some  new  system  of 


economic  equality,  failing  which  in  my 
judgment  we  shall  not  have  one  war 
but  many  wars.” 


SAFETY  TROPHY  AWV^ED 

The  three-month  industrial  safety 
campai^  conducted  by  the  T oledo  Blade 
in  conjunction  with  the  Ohio  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  closed  last  week  when 
the  daily’s  safety  trophy  was  awarded 
to  the  Interlake  Iron  Corporation, 
which  did  not  lose  an  hour  through 
injury  during  the  past  three  months. 
Scores  of  Toledo  firms  participated  in 
the  campaign. 


BUYS  UNCOLN  LETTER 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  purchased 
an  original  message  written  by  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  six  days  after  his  election 
as  President  in  1860.  The  letter  reads: 
“Springfield,  Ill.,  Nov.  12,  I860.— Mr. 
Hale  will  oblige  me  if  he  will  send  me 
by  the  bearer  the  Chicago  Tribune  we 
were  looking  at  this  morning.  Yours 
truly.  A.  Lincoln.” 


COMMENTS  FROM  PUBLISHERS  ON 

“Home  Economics”  Cooking  Schools 


"The  School  is  over  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  exceeded  the  30,000  mark.  I 
know  this  is  the  greatest  cooking 
school  attendance  there  ever  has  been 
in  Ohio  or  perhaps  any  other  State.” 

From  the  Columbus,  O.  Dispatch 


"The  13th  annual  Beacon-News 
Cooking  School  having  come  to  a 
close,  we  desire  to  convey  to  you  our 
most  hearty  appreciation  for  the  good 
services  extended  us  by  your  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  and  those  members 
directly  responsible  for  the  fine  success 
of  our  programs.” 

From  the  Aurora,  111.  Beacon-Nncs 


"We  desire  to  express  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  thanks  for  the  very  efl&dent 
manner  in  which  your  organization 
conducted  this  school." 

From  the  Wichita,  Kan.  Eagle 


"The  Toledo  News-Bee  Cooking 
School  lived  up  to  its  billing  as 
‘Toledo's  Finest  Cooking  School'  .  .  . 
National  lineage  credited  to  the  school 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  17,500 
lines  and  local  lineage  held  up  well." 

From  the  Toldeo,  O.  News-Bee 


"It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  you  upon  the  marvelous 
success  of  our  1934  cooking  school. 
Our  attendance  has  been  the  largest  of 
any  school  since  we  started  in  1926. 
We  have  an  increase  of  fifty-six 
hundred  lines  of  local  and,  through 
your  efiorts,  forty-five  hundred  lines 
of  additional  national  advertising  over 
last  year's  school." 

From  the  Norristown,  Pa.  Times  Herald 


“  .  .  .  and  also  to  record  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  one  hundred  percent 
manner  in  which  the  national  adver¬ 
tising,  that  you  guaranteed  to  get  us 
was  delivered." 

From  the  Hartford,  Conn.  CouranI 


"For  the  ninth  consecutive  year  we 
write  to  say  ‘Thank  you.'  It  really 
should  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
you  to  receive  nine  sincere  letters  of 
this  character  ...  we  entertained  the 
greatest  number  of  women  that  ever 
attended  a  Cooking  School,  or  in  fact, 
any  event  since  the  founding  of  Gary. 

From  the  Gary,  Ind.  Post-Tribune 


"From  an  advertising  standpoint 
we  did  very  well.  A  total  of  approx¬ 
imately  65,000  lines  of  advertising 
was  contracted  for — at  least  75  per 
cent  of  which  represents  copy  that 
we  had  little  chance  of  securing  with¬ 
out  this  School." 

From  the  Milwaukee,  W^s.  Sentinel 


“The  first  and  second  day  of  Cleve¬ 
land  News  Cooking  School  has  broken 
all  Cooking  School  records  in  Cleve¬ 
land  history  stop  we  are  more  than 
delighted  with  the  first  two  days' 
resulta  stop  congratulations.” 

From  the  Cleveland,  O.  Newt 


“Yon  may  also  be  interested  in 
knosring  that  while  conditions  here 
are  none  of  the  best  due  to  general 
conditions,  and  the  recent  strike 
troubles,  we  increased  our  local  adver¬ 
tising  lineage  over  last  year  by  some 
600  or  700  inches.  We  have  also  had 
several  very  favorable  comments  from 
our  largest  advertisers  in  the  schooL" 
From  the  Columbia,  S.  C.  State 


"Lineage,  both  Local  and  National, 
was  somewhat  in  excess  of  last  year 
and,  as  usual,  we  found  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  splendid  iieople  to  work 
with.” 

From  the  Camden,  N.  J.  Courier-Post 


"Our  Sixth  Cooking  School  has  come 
and  gone.  I  want  to  take  this  opiMr- 
tunity  to  compliment  your  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  splendid  assistance  given 
me  in  this  last  School." 

From  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Times-Union 


"My  particular  interest  as  you  know 
was  the  fine  showing  we  made  in  ad¬ 
vertising  lineage.  We  carried  over 
55,000  lines  in  the  special  section  on 
the  Cooking  School  over  the  four  days 
period.  The  fact  that  our  school  hu 
been  conducted  for  nine  consecutive 
years,  growing  bigger  each  year,  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  value  of  a  good 
cooldng  school." 

From  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Times-Leader 


"We  personally  think  (this  includes 
those  of  our  B.  O.  staff  who  have  had 
close  contact  with  all  schools  pre¬ 
viously  conducted  by  you)  that  this 
year's  Cooking  School  was  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  we  have  ever  had 
. .  .  Commendation  a-plenty  has  come 
to  us  by  'phone  and  personally — and 
not  a  word  of  criticism." 

From  the  Haverhill,  Mass.  Caaette 


"I  received  your  letter  of  March 
14th  on  the  morning  foUosring  the 
close  of  the  Cooking  School  and  at  a 
time  when  the  office,  and  myself,  were 
brimful  of  enthusiasm  over  the  most 
successful  school  we  have  ever  hrid. 
This  is  from  the  standpoint  of  interest, 
attendance,  and  lineage." 

From  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Star-Tribune 


Tk«  orisiiMl  communications  from  which  the  abovt  txccrpis  wart  takan  at  wall 
at  hundradt  of  commandatory  latlart  from  Publithart  ara  on  Hla  in  our  offlca. 


Now  Concluding  Bookings  for  Fall  Season  1935 


HOME  ECONOMICS  SERVICE 

!47  PARK  AVENUE  Eatabluhed  1924, 


CORPORATION 

NEW  YORK  CITV 


WE  CONDUCT  MORE  COOKING  SCHOOLS  FOR  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  ORGANIZATION  .  .  .  THERE  MUST  BE  A  REASON 
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SELLING  BY  EXAMPLE 

••Every  Man  in  Business  Will  Have  a  Hard  Road  to  Go,  and  He  Will 
Have  to  Find  Its  Turnings,  But  He  [Need  [not  Go  \in  the  Dark,  If  He 
Will  Take  with  Him  the  Light  of  Other  Men's  Experience.” 

— -John  Wanamaker 


The  Lisht  of  John  Wanamaker’s  experience  |has  guideci  many  other  merchants  to 
signarsuccess. 

Other  Leaders  in  every  line  of  business  Today  are  distinsuishing  themselves  by 
exemplifyins  Wanamaker’s  understandins  faith  in  Nev/spaper  Advertising. 

Every  year  since  the  1929  peak  has  witnessed  high  mortality  among  advertisers; 
likewise,  each  year  has  seen  courageous  merchants  in  many  cities  keep  their  business 
beacon  bright  by  the  use  of  newspapers. 

The  "Experience  and  Practice  of  these  Leaders  is  revealed  to  the  Timid — News¬ 
papermen  and  Advertisers — through  thoughtful  study  of  such  advertising  Linage  Reports 
as  are  produced  only  by  Media  Records — The  International  Authority  on  such  data. 

Displaying  the  Light  of  Experience  in  the  example  of  Successful  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  is  the  real  economic  function  of  Linage  Statistics. 

Newspapermen  who  are  incorporating  [this  principle  into  their  Sales  Programs  are 
profiting  most. 

Media  Records  most  recent  Special  Report  No.  683  entitled  ^Selling  by  Example” 
realizes  Wanamaker’s  advice  about  Light  of  Other  Men’s  Experience.”  It  sets  up 
the  1929 — 1934  Newspaper  Performance  of  Leaders  in  every  important  Retail  Business. 

If  you'wish  to  appropriate  this  Light  of  "Selling  by  Example,”  please  write  us  for  your 
copy. 


MEDIA  RECORDS,  Inc. 

WILLIAM  p.  NUGENTj 

Vlc»-ftMM«rt  in  chaff*  oi  Salat 

330  West  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


^  West  Madison  St. 
Chicaso,  III. 


174  East  Long  St. 
Columbus,  Ohio 


25  Kearny  St.^ 
San  Francisco,  Calil. 
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G-E  PRESS  DRIVES  and 


Take  Over  Another  Imoortant 


"U/e‘4i  tedu  (fMUhal  tluthic'— 


That  was  the  answer  of  L,a  Prensa  to  the 
question  of  press  drives  and  control  for 
its  new  $3,000,000  plant,  completed  last  year 
in  Buenos  Aires.  It  was  an  answer  given  only 
after  careful  study  and  thorough  investigation 
of  press-drive  and  control  systems. 

Today,  on  the  giant  press.  General  Electric 
drives  and  control  are  justifying  their  selec¬ 
tion  by  giving  the  smooth,  reliable  perform¬ 
ance  that  modem  high-sF>eed  presses  require. 

By  si)ecifying  General  Electric  press-drive 
equipment  for  its  plant.  La  Prensa  obtained 
two  outstanding  advantages: 

1.  RELIABILITY.  Quality  in  design,  mate¬ 
rials,  and  workmanship  give  G-E  equipment 


the  sturdiness  that  means  successful  op)eration 
and  long-time  service. 

2.  FLEXIBILITY.  The  21  xmits  and  seven 
folders  now  installed,  equipped  with  seven 
G-E  drives,  provide  for  all  press  combinations 
from  sextuples  to  double  octuples.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  full-automatic  drive  and  control 
system  permits  these  different  combinations 
to  be  set  up  easily  and  quickly. 

Get  these  benefits,  and  others,  for  yovu  plant 
by  making  sure  that  your  presses  are  equipped 
with  G-E  press  drives  and  control.  An  experi¬ 
enced  engineer  in  the  nearest  G-E  office  will 
be  glad  to  consult  with  you  about  electric 
equipment  for  your  presses.  Why  not  call 
him?  General  Electric,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


3  E  N  EaJt 


One  of  seven  G-E  150-hp.  drives  on  the  Hoe 
press,  which  is  Reared  for  53,000  papers  per 
hour.  The  power  supply  for  the  plant  is  direct 


G-B  control  for  the  new  press.  Arranged  to 
provide  for  parallel  operation  of  the  drives 


Newspapers  that  install  G-E  drives,  control,  and  aux¬ 
iliary  equipment  on  their  presses  get  the  benefits  of 
General  Electric  service  from  the  time  the  first  inquiry 
is  made,  and  as  long  as  the  equipment  remains  in  service. 
In  the  United  States,  General  Electric  maintains  a 
nation-wide  system  of  sales  offices,  warehouses,  and 
service  shops  for  the  convenience  of  its  customers.  You 
can  be  sure  of  prompt,  efficient  service  at  any  time — 
now  or  ten  years  from  now. 

General  Electric  also  manufactures  a  complete  line  of 
transformers,  electric  heating  devices,  and  wire  and 
cable,  for  newspaper  requirements. 


The  new  press. 
Over-all  length, 
150  feet.  G-E 
equipment  in¬ 
cludes  push-button 
stations,  paper- 
break  detectors, 
and  magnetically 
operated  cylinder 
brakes 


G-E  cast-in  im¬ 
mersion  heating 
units  contribute  to 
the  speed  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  plant. 
Installed  in  the 
stereotype  pots, 
they  provide  clean, 
accurately  con¬ 
trolled  heat  for 
metal  melting 


Typical  G-E  150-hp.  d-c.  printing-press  drive. 
Gear  casing  removed 
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PROGRAM  COMPLETED 
FOR  A.  N.  A.  MEETING 

Agency  Relationships,  Radio  and 
Consumer  Attitude  Toward  Copy 
Will  Be  Discussed  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs 

Although  the  lirst  business  session  of 
the  20th  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
Inc.,  to  be  held  at  the  Greenbrier,  W  hite 
Sulphur  Springs,  W’.  \'a..  will  begin 
at  9:15  M.  Monday,  ^lay  0,  niem- 
l)ers  of  that  .Association  will  gather  at 
the  hotel  on  Sunday  evening  for  an  in¬ 
formal  buffet  supper  and  reception,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  made  by 
Harold  B.  Thomas,  vice-president  of 
the  Centaur  Company  and  chairman  of 
the  .A.  \.  A.  program  committee. 

The  sessions  on  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day  mornings  will  be  closed  to  all  but 
members  of  the  A.  X.  .A.  Beginning 
with  the  Tuesday  afternoon  session  and 
continuing  through  the  banquet  Tues¬ 
day  evening  and  the  session  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  the  meeting  will  be  ojien 
to  invited  guests. 

Xo  set  speechts  are  scheduled  tor 
the  Monday  morning  session.  Here  will 
be  discussed  questions  of  importance  to 
buyers  of  advertising  including,  of 
course,  agency  relationships,  legislation 
and  so  on. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  the  meeting 
will  split  into  groups.  There  are  six 
of  these  groups,  as  follows ;  Department 
Store  Merchandising  Leader,  A.  O. 
Buckingham,  Clu.tt  Peabody  &  Co., 
Inc. ;  Distilled  Products — Leader,  Carle- 
ton  Healy,  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc. ; 
Drug  and  Toilet  Articles — Leader,  If. 
W.  Roden,  Johnson  &  Johnson;  Grocery- 
Products — Leader,  W.  W.  Wachtej, 
Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company ;  Indus¬ 
trial — Leader,  Ralph  Leavenworth, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company;  and.  Petroleum — Leader,  M. 
H.  Leister,  Sun  Oil  Company. 

Xothing  is  scheduled  for  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  with  the  exception  of  certain  other 
group  meetings.  For  example,  the  metn- 
bers  of  the  association  in  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  will  have  their  own  meeting  on 
Monday  evening. 

The  whole  session  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  will  be  devoted  to  radio.  There  will 
be  four  main  topics:  how  to  get  an 
audience  by  building  the  proper  pro¬ 
gram;  how  to  sell  the  audience  with 
commercial  announcements ;  merchan¬ 
dising  the  program;  and,  checking  the 
audience. 

There  will  be  a  speaker  on  each  one 
of  these  and,  in  addition,  time  will  be 
allowed  for  discussion.  Three  of  the 
speakers  will  be  Chester  J.  LaRoche, 
president  of  Young  &  Rubicam;  pr. 
D.  P.  Smelser  of  the  Proctor  &  Gam¬ 
ble  Company  and  chairman  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  committee  of  the  Cooperativ.; 
Analysis  of  Broadcasting;  and  George 
Bijur,  director  of  sales  promotion, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and 
formerly  director  of  sales  and  public¬ 
ity  for  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Xewttrk 
(X.  J.)  department  store.  There  will 
be  at  least  one  additional  speaker  and 
perhaps  two,  to  be  announced  later. 

Tuesday  afternoon  will  be  the  first 
open  session  with  invited  advertising 
agents,  publishers  and  others  present. 
The  first  speaker  will  be  Raymond 
Rubicam,  newly  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  American  Association 
of  .Advertising  Agencies. 

The  second  speaker  will  be  L  E. 
McGivena  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  who  will  talk  on  research,  its 
mistakes  and  its  misuse. 

Following  Mr.  McGivena,  Lee  H. 
Bristol  of  the  Bristol-Myers  Company, 
former  president  of  the  A.X.A.*  and 
now  chairman  of  its  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  F'oundation,  will  present  the  first 
report  on  the  work  undertaken  by  tljat 
body. 

The  semi-annual  banquet  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  May  7.  The  principal  speaker  is 
S.  Clay  Williams,  vice-chairman  of  the 
f)oard  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Comiany.  Mr.  Williams  has  lately  re¬ 
signed  as  chairman  of  the  Xational  In 


Don  Mellett  Plaque  Is  Unveiled  at 

University  of  Indiana  Ceremonies 


Dos  MELLETT’S  crusade  against 
crime  and  corruption  in  Canton,  O., 
was  successful  “not  only  liecause  it 
showed  that  the  press  would  not  per¬ 
mit  itself  to  be  gagged  and  manacled 


Don  Mellett  memorial  plaque. 

but  because  it  proved  that  there  are  no 
defeats  for  honesty,  integrity  and  high 
purposefulness,’’  declared  Lee  .A.  White, 
member  of  the  Detroit  Xeu's  editorial 
board,  in  eulogizing  the  martyred  edi¬ 
tor’s  career  in  connection  with  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  plaque 
honoring  Mellett  at  the  L’niversity  of 
Indiana,  Bloomington.  April  19. 

The  plaque  in  the  Mellett  Memorial 
den  on  the  university  campus  was  un¬ 
veiled  by  the  slain  editor’s  son,  Don,  Jr., 
who  is  an  Indianapolis  Times  reporter. 
Members  of  the  Mellett  family.  Sigma 
Delti  Chi,  visiting  newspapermen  and 


their  guests  attended  the  ceremonies. 
IVof.  J.  W.  Piercy,  head  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  at  the  university,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  plaque  as  “an  inspiration 
to  the  Ixiys  who  daily  gather  there,  chal¬ 
lenging  them  to  make  their  profession  a 
work  of  service  to  their  community, 
state  and  nation  and  to  all  mankind.” 

Mr.  White,  who  delivered  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address,  spoke  words  of  praise  for 
Mellett,  former  Indiana  university  stu¬ 
dent  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi  member.  In 
evaluating  his  life  White  asserted  that 
his  career  as  a  militant  editor  which 
ended  during  his  vigorous  campaign  in 
Ohio,  proved  that  high  ideals  cannot  be 
defeated.  He  stated  in  part ; 

“It  is  a  vivid  commentary  on  the 
stupidity  of  the  underworld  that  it 
should  have  taken  this  avenue  of  escape 
from  the  pen  of  a  crusading  journalist. 
If  ever  there  was  doubt  of  the  success 
of  Don  Mellett’s  campaign,  that  dou’ot 
died  with  hin..  Not  merely  because  an 
outraged  society  could  never  let  such 
a  crime  go  unavenged ;  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  press  could  never  permit  itself 
to  be  gagged  and  manacled  and 
scourged.  But  because  there  are  no  de¬ 
feats  for  honesty,  integrity  and  high 
purposefulness,  however  long  the  victory 
may  be  delayed.  Truth  set  foot  on  is  in 
itself  victory;  even  though  the  fruits  of 
that  victory  may  be  perhaps  post¬ 
humous.” 

Mr.  White,  a  past  national  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity,  together  with  James 
-A.  Stuart,  huiianapolis  Star  managing 
editor,  aud  Edward  O’Neill,  Hagers¬ 
town  Exponent,  two  other  past  presi¬ 
dents,  and  the  widow  of  Don  Mel¬ 
lett  visited  Mellett’s  grave  before 
attending  the  university  dedication.  Mr. 
White  placed  a  wreath  on  the  grave. 
Other  speakers  on  the  program  were 
James  C.  Kiper,  executive  secretary  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  Prof.  .Arthur  B. 
Leible,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mellett, 
who  read  a  poem  to  his  memory. 


A.N.P.A.  TREASURER’S 
REPORT 

YOURTreasurerispleasedtoTeport 
that  the  Association’s  operations  fot 
the  year  1934  were  conducted  at  a  slight 
profit.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  par. 
ticularly  gratifying  circumstance  coo- 
sidering  that  there  was  an  operating 
deficit  for  1933,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
more  or  less  common  knowledge  that 
business  operations,  generally,  did  not 
balance  income  with  expense.  Unde 
the  circumstances,  the  net  profit  oj 
$3,259.23  is  somewhat  of  a  distinction. 
The  audited  statement  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer’s  account,  which  is  before  you, 
sets  forth  in  detail  the  financial  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association  for  the  year  1934, 
•Attention  is  called  to  the  Treasurer's 
report  of  a  year  ago  with  reference 
to  the  unanticipated  expense  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Recovery  Act 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Code  for 
daily  newspapers.  At  that  time,  your 
Treasurer  reported  that  for  the  year 
1933,  $18,010.68  had  been  expended  and 
that  there  had  been  an  additional  ex¬ 
penditure  of  approximately  $9,000  up  to 
the  time  the  1933  report  was  laid  before 
the  Convention  in  April  of  last  year 
This  estimated  additional  expense  ot 
$9,000  was  reduced  to  a  definite  figurt 
of  $6,677.86  by  adjustment  with  the 
Code  .Authority  for  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishing  Business,  which  was 
organized  in  March,  1934.  In  additioo 
thereto,  during  the  past  year,  to  April 
1,  1935,  there  have  been  ccxle  expenses 
directly  chargeable  against  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  amounting  to  $2,017.89,  thus 
making  a  total  code  expense  for  the 
A.N.P.A.  of  $26,706.43. 

A’our  Board  of  Directors  has  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
employes’  salaries  are  still  5%  under 
their  former  remuneration.  While  deqtk 
appreciative  of  the  loyalty  and  faith¬ 
ful  service  of  the  employes,  the  Di¬ 
rectors  have  not  seen  their  way  cleat 
to  reinstate  their  salary  cut. 

Walter  M.  Dear, 

Treasurer. 


i  / 


dustrial  Recovery  Board  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Roper’s 
advisory  board  of  industrialists.  Enter¬ 
tainment  and  dancing  will  follow  the 
banquet. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  will 
op.n  with  an  address  by  J.  P.  Seiber- 
ling,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales 
of  the  Seihierling  Rubber  Company,  w.ho 
will  speak  on  the  trend  in  retailing. 

.Another  important  subject  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  is  the  attitude  of  cqn- 
sumers  toward  advertising  and  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  products. 

The  speaker  on  this  topic  will  be  Pro¬ 
fessor  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  author  of  the 
book,  “The  Consumer,  His  Nature  and 
Changing  Habits”,  who  will  discuss  the 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who 
not  only  knows  consumers  but  knows 
business. 

There  will  be  at  least  one  ot’ner 
speaker  Wednesday  morning  whose 
name  the  program  committee  is  not  as 
yet  ready  to  announce. 

The  meeting  will  officially  close  Wed¬ 
nesday  noon  and  the  afternoon  will  be 
devoted  to  golf  and  other  recreation. 


CARRIES  “GUEST  EDITORIALS” 

Unusual  journalism  procedure  is  be¬ 
ing  followed  by  the  Ehoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette  in  printing  daily  a  “guest  edi¬ 
torial”  contributed  by  one  of  its  read¬ 
ers.  No  restrictions  on  subject  matter 
are  made,  and  editorials  printed  have 
touched  on  many  local  and  national 
problems.  Arthur  Brisbane,  Hearst 
editor,  recently  mentioned  the  innova¬ 
tion  in  his  “Today”  column,  and  since 
then  “guest  editorials”  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  many  parts  of  the  country. 
C.  G.  Nuckolls  is  editor  of  the  Gazette. 


UNN  OPENS  AGENCY 

Edward  Linn,  formerly  connected  wjth 
Moss  Associates  .Advertising  .Agency, 
New  York,  has  opened  his  own  adver¬ 
tising  agency  under  the  name  of  Edward 
Linn  Associates,  McGraw-Hill  Building, 
New  York  City. 


LOGAN  SUCCEEDS  HANKINS 

Copy  Reader  Named  Kentucky  Editor 
of  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

CiNaNNATi,  .April  23 — V.  H.  “Hub” 
Logan,  copy  reader  and  former  column¬ 
ist  and  editorial  writer  of  the  Cinein- 
nati  Enquirer,  was  named  last  Saturday 
as  Kentucky  editor  of  the  Enquirer  suc¬ 
ceeding  Judge  W.  B.  Hankins,  who 
resigned  last  week.  Logan  assumed  his 
duties  yesterday  and  tonight  the  editor¬ 
ial  staff  of  the  Enquirer  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ohio  river  gave  a  testimonial 
to  both  Logan  and  Hankins. 

Mr.  Hankins  plans  to  leave  May  1 
for  a  month  vacation  in  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina  and  on  his  return 
will  assume  his  new  duties  as  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Kenton  County  Home 
at  Covington,  Ky. 

Hub  Logan  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  Enquirer  for  more  than  ten  years 
having  joined  the  paper  a  few  years 
after  his  return  from  France  where  he 
went  with  the  A.  E.  F.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Kentucky  University  school 
of  law,  leaving  college  to  join  the  149th 
Infantry  as  regimental  supply  sergeant. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Enquirer  staff  in 
April,  1923,  he  had  reportorial  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  Lexington  Herald,  the 
Louis'Hlle  Post  and  the  Birmingham 
Age  Herald. 

He  is  a  son  of  U.  S.  Senator  M.  Mills 
Logan,  formerly  Judge  of  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals. 

COYNE  WAIVES  HEARING 

(Steeial  to  Editoi  A  Puilisrir) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  April  22 — State  Sen¬ 
ator  James  J.  Coyne,  of  Pittsburgh, 
waived  a  preliminary  hearing  on  charges 
of  aggravated  assault  and  battery  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Thomas  P.  (“Tip”)  O’Neil, 
political  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  when  the  case  came  before  Aider- 
man  Harry  Bowman  here  April  18.  Bail 
of  $500  was  continued  pending  grand 
jury  action.  The  Senator  is  accused  of 
attacking  O’Neil  in  the  Harrisburger 
Hotel  dining  room  .April  10. 


ACE  HIGH”  SALE  FEATURED 


Special  Promotion  Used  By  CkicRfc 
Herald  and  Examiner 

Introduction  of  “.Ace  High”  sale  as  a 
special  classified  advertising  feature  in 
connection  with  spring  moving  season 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sunday  Herald 
and  Examiner  this  week.  The  Herald 
and  Examiner  used  the  various  classi¬ 
fications  under  “Merchandise  for  Sale’ 
to  tie-in  with  its  “.Ace  High”  sale  pro¬ 
motion. 

Preceding  the  appearance  of  the  va¬ 
rious  classified  ads  featured  in  Sunday's 
“.Ace  High”  section,  the  Herald  ak 
Examiner  mailed  6,000  aces  to  prospec¬ 
tive  classified  users,  C.  S.  French,  classi¬ 
fied  manager,  told  Editor  &  PuBLiSHa 
Only  the  playing  card  ace  was  mailed 
to  the  prospect,  with  no  further  infor¬ 
mation.  This  mailing  was  followed  up 
individually  by  Herald  and  Examiner 
classified  salesmen,  who  explained  the 
plan  to  advertisers. 

Teaser  copy,  carrying  such  phrases 
as  “Watch  for  the  Aces,”  and  ‘You 
Can’t  Lose — All  Aces,”  ran  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Examiner  last  week  prior  to 
Sunday’s  classified  section.  Ads  tieing 
in  with  the  “Ace  High”  sale,  included 
furniture  and  furnishings,  office  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment,  as  well  as  house 
hold  merchandise.  A  special  streame 
headline,  showing  four  aces  and  “The 
Ace  High  Sale,”  appeared  above  the 
classified  ads  on  two  pages. 


RADIO  STATION  SUED 

A  suit  charging  infringement  of  copy¬ 
right  was  filed  in  Federal  Court 
hattan,  this  week  by  the  Associated 
Music  Publishers,  Inc.,  against  d* 
Knickerbocker  Broadcasting  Comp*|>y 
Inc.,  which  operates  radio  state* 
WMCA  in  New  York  City.  The  plo^ 
tiffs  seek  an  injunction  restraining  the 
defendants  from  broadcasting  soup 
which  are  the  property  of  the  defendant 
The  complaint,  listing  seven  differ^ 
causes  of  action,  also  asks  for  $5.8®' 
damages. 
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92  Editor  &  Publisher 

_ Advertising  Agencies _ 

PUBLISHERS  URGED  TO  GIVE  SUPPORT 
TO  AGENCY  COMMISSION  SYSTEM 

Finances  of  Advertising  Agencies  Showing  First  Improvement 
Since  1929,  A.N.P.A.  Committee  Reports — 

Circulation  Guarantees  Denounced 


Adoption  of  a  resolution  placing 
.  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  on  record  as  “un¬ 
equivocally  in  favor  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  Advertising  agency  com¬ 
mission  system”  was  recommended  in  a 
report  of  the  A.N.P.A.  Committee  oa 
Advertising  Agents  at  the  convention 
this  week. 

The  committee  reiterated  its  previous 
criticism  of  the  circulation-guarantee 
system  advocated  by  some  large  adver¬ 
tisers,  saying  that  it  had  not  heard  of 
any  newspaper  that  suffered  loss  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  give  such  guarantees.  Main¬ 
tenance  of  national  rates  for  national 
copy  was  urged  upon  publishers  even 
at  the  cost  of  “some  temporary  sacrifice 
if  necessary,” 

The  committee  reported  that  agency 
finances  are  showing  improvement  for 
the  first  time  since  1929.  The  report 
in  full  follows: 

The  chief  duty  of  your  committee  is  to 
pass  on  applications  from  advertising  agents 
and  to  keep  you  fully  informed  as  to  the 
(inancial  condition  of  all  recognized  agents. 

During  the  past  year  forty-one  (41)  appli¬ 
cations  for  recognition  were  received  and 
eight  (8)  carried  over  from  the  previous 
year.  Of  these,  nineteen  (19)  were  granted 
recognition,  four  (4)  refused,  twelve  (12) 
withdrawn — and  fourteen  (14)  still  pending. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  list  contains  the 


name  of  one  or  more  retailers  in  each  com¬ 
munity.  If  publishers  now  add  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  allowing  retail  rates  directly  to  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers  the  answer  is  obvious.  Gen¬ 
eral  advertising  will  decrease;  average  adver¬ 
tising  rate  will  decline.  Various  suggestions 
have  been  made  to  correct  this  condition. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  a  simple 
one.  Your  comnnttee,  however,  feels  that 
every  publisher  should  realize  the  present  and 
future  danger  of  this  trend  and  if  necessary 
make  some  temporary  sacrifice  to  maintain  his 
published  rates  for  each  class  of  advertising. 
An  analysis  of  this  situation  will  be  sent  to 
the  membership  shortly. 

Attempts  continue  to  destroy  the  agency 
commission  system  which  has  worked  so  well 
for  both  publisher  and  advertiser.  Long  prior 
to  the  present  century  newspapers,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  dealing  with  so-called  agents. 
The  commission  system  has  been  the  incen¬ 
tive  that  has  drawn  into  the  advertising 
agency  field  a  constantly  increasing  body  of 
able  men  to  whom,  in  great  part  at  least, 
must  be  given  the  credit  for  having  demon¬ 
strated  to  potential  advertisers  the  great 
value  of  advertising.  Your  committee  feels 
that  the  most  important  reason  why  news¬ 
paper  publishers  should  adhere  to  the  present 
agency  commission  system  is  that  for  a 
period  of  tmre  than  fifty  years  it  has  worked 
so  successfully.  It  has  become  an  integral 
and  essential  part  of  your  operations.  Under 
it  advertising  volume  has  greatly  increased 
and  the  technical  skill  of  advertising  men  has 
improved  advertising,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
advertiser. 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  publishers 


for  April  2  7,  19  3  5 

NEW  JOB  FOR  RICHER 

(.Special  ta  Epitox  &  Eususau) 
Chica(K),  April  22 — Announcement 
was  made  here  this  week  that  E.  R. 
Richer,  advertising  manager  for  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Co.’s  Store  for  Men,  will 
resign  from  his  position  April  27  to 
become  sales  promotion  manager  of 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Company 
He  will  concentrate  his  efforts  on  pro¬ 
motion  of  billiards,  according  to  R.  F. 
Bensinger  president.  Mr.  Richer  is 
well  known  in  the  retail  and  men’s  wear 
field.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  of  the  Store  for  Men 
and  previous  to  that  time  acted  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  advertising 
director  of  Fields.  A  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University,  Mr.  Richer 
has  been  associated  with  Fields  for  the 
past  seven  years. 


THREE  JOIN  L.  &  T. 

N.  Bruce  Ashby,  for  more  than  six 
years  sales  and  advertising  manager 
with  the  General  Foods  Company,  in 
charge  of  Post  Toasties,  Post  Bran, 
Flakes,  Post  Whole  Bran  and  Grape- 
Nuts  Flakes,  has  joined  Lord  & 
Thomas,  New  York,  as  account  execu¬ 
tive.  Previously  Mr.  Ashby  was  for 
six  years  with  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
New  York,  and  with  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Writers  who 
have  joined  the  agency  include  S.  Ward 
Seeley,  formerly  with  N.  W.  Ayer, 
Philadelphia,  for  more  than  eleven 
years;  and  Edward  H.  Pearson,  for 
seven  and  a  half  years  with  Lord  & 
Thomas,  Chicago  and  more  recently 
in  New  York  with  Lambert  &  Feasley 
and  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 


WELLER  JOINS  B.  D.  &  C. 


PARTY  FOR  HENRY  T.  EWALD 


Senior  Members  of  Agency  Staf 
Observe  His  50th  Birthday 

Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  of  the 
Campbell-Ewald  advertisii^  agency, 
Detroit,  was  honored  April  20  at  a 
party  given  by  75  senior  staff  memben 
in  one  of  the  company’s  conference 
rooms  in  the  General  Motors  buildiiw 
Detroit.  The  occasion  was  Mr.  Ew^i^ 
SOth  birthday  anniversary. 

Henry  Slyfield,  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  attorney  for  the  firm, 
presented  the  guest  of  honor  with  a 
leather-bound  book,  compiled  by  staj 
members,  in  which  the  history  of  his 
career  was  traced  in  photographs,  car¬ 
toons,  and  hand-illuminated  type. 

A  cake,  with  lighted  candles,  bearioi 
the  phrase  “Happy  Birthday,  Mr. 
Ewald,”  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
event.  W.  W.  Lewis,  general  manager 
of  the  company,  assisted  Mr.  Ewald  in 
cutting  the  first  piece  of  cake. 

The  hosts  included  32  employes  whose 
services  totalled  446  years,  including 
Miss  Amanda  Schroder,  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer,  who  has  been  with 
the  firm  24  years. 


HAS  NEW  ACCOUNTS 

The  Los  Angeles  office  of  Emil 
Brisacher  &  Staff  has  been  appointed 
by  Chas.  Lieb  Sons  of  Los  Angeles  to 
hwdle  its  advertising  on  La  Confesioo 
Cigars.  R.  D.  Sawyer,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Challenge  Cream  and 
Butter  Association,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Los  Angeles  office  d 
Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff  to  handle  Chal¬ 
lenge  advertising.  Newspapers  and 
posters  will  be  used. 


GETS  RESTAURANT  ACCOUNT 


names  of  461  recognized  agents. 

Since  1929  the  net  surplus  of  many  agen¬ 
cies  decreased,  more  or  less  constantly,  until 
this  year.  An  analysis  of  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  all  agencies  demonstrates  that  the 
downward  tendency  is  coming  to  an  end.  Re¬ 
cent  decreases  in  surpluses  have  been  offset 
by  an  equal  number  of  increases,  as  indicated 
by  the  change  of  ratings  supplied.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  your  committee  is  misled  by  either 
misrepresentations  or  wilfully  false  financial 
statements.  While  recognition  of  28  agen¬ 
cies  was  cancelled  during  the  year,  your 
committee  is  glad  to  report  that  financial  loss 
to  members  resulted  in  but  three  cases.  In 
two  of  these,  members  were  informed  of  poor 
financial  condition  many  months  prior  to 
liquidation.  In  the  third,  the  actual  facts 
were  cleverly  concealed  in  a  false  financial 
statement. 

While  agencies  supply  us  with  annual  finan¬ 
cial  statements,  we  have  thought  it  wise  to 
increase  the  number  supplying  semi-annual 
or  quarterly  statements.  There  are  many  from 
whom  we  get  monthly  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ments.  And  for  the  added  protection  of  the 
membership  in  dealing  with  agents  of  doubt¬ 
ful  financial  condition,  we  hold  many  guaran¬ 
tees,  subordination  and  escrow  agreements. 

Your  committee  has  given  considerable 
time  and  thought  to  many  matters  pertaining 
to  agency  relationship.  To  certain  of  these 
we  would  like  to  call  your  attention. 

Several  years  ago  a  few  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  began,  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers,  to  demand  guarantees  of  circulation 
from  newspapers. 

This  practice  has  prevailed  in  the  periodical 
field  for  many  years — and  to  their  sorrow. 
We  believe  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  news¬ 
papers  to  prevent  the  practice  from  becoming 
prevalent  in  the  newspaper  field.  This  matter 
was  discussed  in  convention,  which  in  1933 
adopted  a  resolution  opposing  the  practice  and 
reading  in  part; 

“The  A.  N.  P.  A.  strongly  recommends  to 
its  members  that  they  refuse  to  accept  any 
advertising  orders  or  contracts  from  agents 
or  advertisers  requiring  a  guarantee  of  cir¬ 
culation.” 

As  a  result  of  action  taken  at  that  con¬ 
vention,  many  newspapers  that  bad  previously 
given  such  guarantees  discontinued  the  prac¬ 
tice;  and  as  yet  none  of  the  many  who  have 
reported  to  us  suffered  any  advertising  loss. 
We  find  that  a  few  of  our  newspapers  still 
give  a  guarantee  of  only  a  percentage  of  their 
circulation.  It  it  our  hope  that  even  that 
method  will  be  wholly  abandoned  because  it 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  principle. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  some  news¬ 
papers  to  acept  general  advertising  at  retail 
rates.  The  evils  resulting  from  this  practice 
are  the  subject  of  very  earnest  consideration 
by  various  groups  of  publishers.  For  many 
years  huge  sums  of  money  have  gone  to 
newspapers  at  retail  rates  through  the  ad¬ 
vertising  allowance  system,  whereby  manu¬ 
facturers  advertise  their  products  over  the 


should  insist  upon  the  continuance  of  the 
present  system  and  vigorously  oppose  any 
efforts  to  desroy  it. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution; 

WHsasAS,  the  publisher  determines  his  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  as  well  as  the  amount  of  com¬ 
mission  allowed  to  qualified  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  whose  services  are  supplied  usually  with 
out  charge  to  the  advertiser,  and 

Wheseas,  it  is  obvious  that  such  services 
by  the  advertising  agent  result  in  greater  suc¬ 
cess  for  the  advertiser  and  more  advertising 
for  the  publisher,  and 

WHEaEAS,  an  advertising  agent  cannot  ren¬ 
der  adequale  service  for  inadequate  compen 
sation,  and 

Whexeas,  all  advertisers  are  free  to  accept 
or  reject  this  service,  although  most  of  them 
accept  it  to  their  profit,  and 

Wbeeeas,  various  efforts  to  destroy  the 
present  system,  which  is  productive  of  bene¬ 
ficial  results  to  all  concerned,  and  substitute 
therefor  a  system  under  which  the  agent 
would  be  retained  by  an  advertiser  on  a  rate 
of  compensation  offered  by  the  advertiser; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  association  goes  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  being  unequivocally  in  favor  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  advertising  agency 
commission  system. 

SurVLEMENTAl.  ReFOXT 

Since  Jan.  1,  1935,  twenty-one  (21)  appli¬ 
cations  for  recognition  were  received  from 
advertising  agencies.  Fourteen  (14)  applica¬ 
tions  were  on  band  from  1934  of  which  final 
disposition  had  not  been  made.  Twenty-one 
(21)  agencies  were  recognized.  Two  (2)  ap¬ 
plications  were  withdrawn.  Six  (6)  t^led. 
Six  (6)  applications  were  refused.  Recog¬ 
nition  which  bad  been  previously  granted 
to  nine  (9)  was  cancelled.  Recog¬ 
nition  was  transferred  on  request  of  seven 
(7).  Based  on  financial  statements  received, 
the  committee  increased  the  ratings  of  aixty- 
eight  (68),  decreased  the  ratings  of  thirty-six 
(36)  and  adjusted  the  code  numbers  of  thirty- 
five  (35)  advertising  agencies. 


HAS  NEW  ACCOUNTS 

Byrcn-Weil-Weston,  Inc.,  advertising 
agents,  Philadelphia  have  added  Price 
Battery  Corporation,  manufacturer  of 
Thor,  Witherbee,  and  Lyons  batteries; 
and  International  Spark  Plug  Company, 
manufacturer  of  "rhor  and  Quickfyr 
Spark  Plugs,  to  their  list  of  clients. 
Both  these  companies  are  located  in 
Philadelphia. 


HYDE  OPENS  NEW  AGENCY 

Maurice  H.  Hyde  has  opened  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  to  be  known  as  the 
Maurice  H.  Hyde  Company,  with  of¬ 
fices  26  O’Farrell  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


Earle  V.  Weller  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  Bowman,  Deute  &  Cum¬ 
mings,  Inc,  effective  April  22.  He 
worked  with  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner.  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  old  Los 
Angeles  Tribune,  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald,  and  San  Francisco  Examiner,  be¬ 
fore  assisting  in  the  organization  of 
the  National  Automobile  Club  and  act¬ 
ing  as  advertising  manager  of  the  Fire¬ 
men’s  Fund  Insurance  Company.  He 
entered  the  advertising  field  with  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Company  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  charge  of  the  Chevrolet  Mo¬ 
tor  Company  account  on  the  West 
Coast.  A  year  later  he  was  made  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  manager. 


Linton’s  Lunch,  a  chain  of  27  restau¬ 
rants  in  Philadelphia,  Camden  and  At¬ 
lantic  City,  has  appointed  Jerome  R 
Gray  &  Co.  The  advertising — news¬ 
paper,  outdoor,  and  point-of-sale — wiD 
be  handled  by  the  agency’s  Philadeljto 
office.  Willard  P.  Tomlinson,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Norwich 
Pharmacal  Company,  is  account  execu¬ 
tive. 


ACQUIRES  LARGER  SPACE 

After  May  first,  the  New  York  offices 
of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  will  be 
located  at  444  Madison  Avenue,  13th 
floor.  New  telephone  number  is  H- 
dorado  5-S7SO. 


Good  News  . . .  35%  Fatter 

See  Pages  50  and  51 
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Aewspapers  Line  Lp  with  Other  Aledia  on  Commission  System 
— -Circulation  Guarantee  JNot  a  Dead  Issue 


A' 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  .  . 

DV'KKTISIXG  agency  men  were  Aewspajjer  Representatives  Associatmn 


keenly  interested  tliis  week  in  the 
conventions  oi  newspaper  puolishers, 
particularly  in  the  report  of  the 
A.X.P.A.  Committee  on  Advertising 
Agents,  which  is  published  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  Interest  centered  in  the 
committee's  proposed  resolution  indors¬ 
ing  the  conventional  agency  commis¬ 
sion  system,  but  there  was  also  com¬ 
ment  on  the  tact  that,  for  the  tirsi 
time  in  recent  years  at  least,  the  con¬ 
vention’s  attention  was  directed  to  local- 
national  rate  difficulties,  even  though 
no  specific  remeay  was  proposed. 

The  committee  s  comments  on  im¬ 
provement  in  agency  finances,  confirm¬ 
ing  last  year’s  report  that  the  yearly 
decreases  in  agency  surpluses  had  ap¬ 
parently  come  to  an  end,  were  con¬ 
sidered  gratifying. 

The  full  program  followed  by  most 
of  the  visiting  publishers  was  discour¬ 
aging  to  attempts  by  agency  men  to 
arrange  meetings  ot  publishers,  such 
as  have  been  held  informally  at  some 
past  conventions. 


of  New  York  taking  every  occasion 
pos>ible  to  point  out  to  publishers 


tlie  seriousness  of  the  problem.  Harry 
J.  Prudden.  president  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  association,  expressed  the 
hope  that  some  .\.N.P.A.  commit¬ 
tee  would  be  authorized  to  speak  for 
newsi)aper  publishers  in  discussions 
which  might  be  arrange!  during  the  year  being  used, 
with  committees  of  advertisers  and 
agents.  The  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  .Advertising  .Agents  which 
dealt  with  this  matter  art)used  keen  in¬ 
terest. 

Quiet  discussions  have  l>een  carried 
on  between  newspaper  representatives 
and  representatives  of  advertisers  and 
agents,  as  a  result  of  which  the  pre¬ 
diction  is  made  that  any  far-reaching 
action  of  publishers  to  narrow  the  dif¬ 
ferential  and  eliminate  discrimination 
between  advertisers  would  have  an  al¬ 
most  immediate  effect  in  stimulating 
newspaper  advertising. 


BUS.  SOUP  CAMPAIGNS 

The  San  Francisco  office  of  Beau¬ 
mont  &  Hohman,  national  advertising 
agency,  has  released  a  campaign  for 
Pacific  Greyhound  Lines,  Inc.,  using 
newspapers  exclusively.  The  list  in¬ 
cludes  approximately  200  newspapers 
in  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Utah,  .Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
parts  of  Texas.  The  Seattle  office  of 
the  agency  has  released  a  new  test  ad- 


KODAK  CAMPAIGN  READY 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Kociiester, 
N.  Y.,  will  use  125  daily  new^pape^s 
in  85  cities  in  its  campaign  beginning 
May  17.  Copy  is  to  run  ever>  week 
on  Thursdays  in  evening  papers,  Fri- 
aays  m  morning  papers,  ana  tlie  day 
before  holidays.  Mats  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  dealers  for  tie-in  ad^ertis^ 
ments  in  addition,  t  he  national  cam¬ 
paign  will  aiso  include  40  magazines. 


vertismg  campaign,  using  newspapers  UFArsg  prakiam  «?ai  fc 

exclusively,  for  Padilla  Point  Oyster  HEADS  GRAHAM  SAELS 

Co.,  Seattle,  featuring  Padilla  Point  -Advancement  ot  F.  K.  \  alpey,  vice- 
Oyster  Soup.  Leading  newspapers  in  President,  to  be  general  sales  manager 
Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  cities  in  the  Graham-Paige  Moto^  Coriwratioa, 
San  Joaquin  \  alley  region.  Cal.,  are  ^as  been  announced  by  Robert  C.  br». 


^^N.ALYZING  the  situation,  Mr.  Prud- 


THE  stand  of  the  .A.N.P..A.  Com¬ 
mittee  ’’unequivocally  in  favor  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  adver¬ 
tising  agency  commission  system  reaf¬ 
firmed  and  emphasized  the  position 
heretofore  held  by  the  newspapermen. 
In  1933,  for  instance,  the  same  com¬ 
mittee  report  expressed  confidence  in 
the  agency  commission  system  as  the 


den  recently  sent  a  statement  to 
New  York  City  publishers,  pointing  out 
specific  instances  where  advertising  of 
well-known  firms  is  being  released 
through  local  firms. 

Manufacturers  of  such  products  as 
tires,  automobiles,  electric  refrigerators, 
place  copy  through  their  local  dealers; 
radio  sets  and  refrigerators  go  also 
through  department  stores ;  and  other 


CAUFORNIANS  INC.  MAKE  DRIVE 

With  a  tourist  business  of  $100,000,000 
as  its  goal,  Californians,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  community  advertising  or¬ 
ganization,  has  launched  its  yearly  ap¬ 
peal  for  funds  with  which  to  carry  the 
annual  national  advertising  campaign  to 
feature  San  Francisco  and  Northern 
California.  .A  fund  of  $125,000  by  pop¬ 
ular  subscription  is  being  asked  for  its 
1935  promotion  program.  How  well 
community  advertising  pays  was  indi¬ 
cated  ill  the  annual  report  of  John  F. 
I'orbes,  president  of  Californians,  Inc., 
in  which  he  stated  that  849,060  tourists 
from  other  states  had  visited  that  region 
during  1934  and  spent  $54,637,626. 


ham,  executive  vice-president.  .A.  I. 
Philp,  who  has  been  serving  as  vie*, 
president  in  charge  of  sales,  is  moved 
up  to  the  position  of  assistant  to  the 
president,  J.  B.  Graham. 


AMERICAN  HOUSES  TO  AYER 

.American  Houses,  Inc.  670  Fifth 
.Avenue,  .New  York  City,  manufacturer 
of  pre- fabricated  houses,  has  ai>pointed 
N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  its  adver¬ 
tising  counsel. 


SALES  MANAGERS  ELECT  ROWE 

P.  -A.  Rowe,  sales  manager  for  .A.  L 
Hall  Sons,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  San  F'rancisco  Sales  Man¬ 
agers’  -Association. 


AD  TIPS 


TO  USE  COMIC  PAGES 

Cracker  Jack  Company,  Chicago,  will 
use  black  and  white  streamer  advertis¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  of  Sun¬ 
day  color  comic  sections  of  Indiana  and 
Michigan  newspapers,  beginning  the 
middle  of  May.  The  comic  page  ad- 

.  .  LI  ,  „  •  -  vertising  is  being  placed  by  John  H. 

best  available  plan,  all  things  consid-  nationally  advertised  products  are  doing  Dunham  Companv,  Chicago  agency, 

ered.  This  year’s  statement,  however,  their  newspaper  advertising  through 


gams  added  force  from  the  recent 
background  of  events.  Important  maga¬ 
zine  and  radio  interests  had  spoken 
out  in  support  of  the  commission  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  period  since  issuance  of 
the  A. N.. A. -Haase  report,  with  its  sug¬ 
gested  net-rate  contract  providing  for 
negotiated  agency  compensation.  ’1  ne 
position  of  newspaper  publishers  in  the 
matter  had  been  fairly  well  understood, 
but  this  week’s  resolution  made  it 
definite.  Thus  the  principal  media  are 
now  lined  up,  together  with  the  or¬ 
ganized  advertising  agents,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  abandonment  of  the  recognized 
system. 


I 


N  regard  to  circulation  guarantees, 
there  is  less  unanimity  between 


chain  drug  stores  and  grocery  chains, 
according  to  the  statement. 

“With  all  these  facilities  to  be  utilized, 
the  statement  said,  “manufacturers  have 
routed  an  increasing  percentage  of 
their  advertising  appropriations  into  the 
papers  and  have  obtained  local  rates 
through  so  routing  them.  This  because 
of  the  wide  differential  in  rates  has 
caused  the  newspaper  industry  to  lose 
millions  of  dollars  each  year.  Much 
of  this  loss  has  come  from  accounts 
that  were  previously  released  through 
the  regular  channels,  the  advertising 
agencies,  at  national  rates. 

“It  has  caused,  in  cases  where  the 
manufacturers  are  not  paying  commis¬ 
sions  to  their  advertising  agents  on  lo¬ 
cal  releases,  very  heavy  losses  to  the 


CHICAGO  AGENCY  EXPANDS 

McCann-F'rickson,  Inc.,  has  increased 
its  Chicago  office  space  at  910  S.  Michi¬ 
gan  -Ave.  for  the  second  time  in  the  last 
two  years,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Homer  Havermale.  vice-president, 
the  additional  space  will  be  devoted  to 
radio  audition  studios,  conference  rooms 
and  general  office  accommodation. 


STREET  &  FINNEY  NAMED 

Zem-Zem  Corporation,  New  York 
City,  manufacturer  and  distributor  of 
Zem-Zem  Wave  Training  Shampoo,  has 
appointed  Street  &  Finney,  New  York, 
to  direct  its  advertising.  Newspapers 
and  radio  will  be  used. 


agents  and  publishers.  One  agencv  man  advertising  agencies.  Most  of  the  large 

1 _ _  I - -  _ 1  _ _J _ V.  •  .  .  .  - 


who  has  been  interested  in  this  point 
told  F2i)Itor  &  Publisher  that  the 
agencies  have  not  lost  interest  in  the 
guarantees,  and  continue  to  put  on 
pressure  to  keep  the  clauses  in  con¬ 
tracts  where  they  exist  at  present.  His 
own  firm  asks  only  that  newspapers 
which  give  guarantees  to  any  adver¬ 
tisers  should  give  the  same  guarantees 
to  its  clinets. 

Rising  circulations  of  the  last  two 
years  have  robbed  the  point  of  most 
of  its  importance  as  an  immediate  fac¬ 
tor  in  advertising  rates,  but  the  news¬ 
papermen’s  committee  raises  objections 
on  principle  to  the  retention  of  the 
guarantee  clause  in  contracts.  Since 
the  1933  convention  voted  opposition 
to  the  guarantee,  the  committee  re¬ 
ports,  many  newspapers  have  ceased  the 
practice. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  both  adver¬ 
tisers  and  publishers  consider  the  point 
worth  attention.  In  the  recent  down¬ 
ward  slide  of  circulations,  the  demands 
for  guarantees  came  only  after  several 
years  of  depression,  when  circulations 
generally  were  approaching  the  turning 
point.  But  if  the  guarantee  should 
become  a  standard  contract  provision, 
any  future  decline  in  circulations  might 
begin  to  cost  publishers  money  almost 
at  once.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
present  seems  the  logical  time  for  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  rid  of  the  clause  where 
it  still  exists. 


advertising  agencies  have  developed  ex 
tensive  radio  departments.  .A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  national  adertisers  are  ex¬ 
pending  material  sums  in  radio  broad¬ 
casting. 

“I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  having  lost  commis¬ 
sions  on  a  considerable  part  of  the 
advertising  appropriations  made  by  their 
clients  through  these  releases  in  news¬ 
papers  are  endeavoring  to  protect  their 
business  by  advocating  other  media. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  .indicated  bv 


REDFIELD-JOHNSTONE  NAMED 

Scott  &  Bowne.  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
has  appointed  Redfield-Johnstone,  Inc., 
New  York  agency,  to  direct  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  “Ki-Moids  ’’  a  remedy  for 
acidity.  Newspapers  will  be  used. 


HAS  INSECTICIDE  ACCOUNT 

The  manufacturer  of  Barrett’s  Roach- 
sault,  an  insecticide,  has  appointed  Red¬ 
field-Johnstone,  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agents,  to  direct  its  advertising. 


JOINS  BLACKMAN  AGENCY 

The  Blackman  Company,  New  York, 
the  fact  that  radio  increased  by  35  per-  has  added  Miss  Nan  Murphy  to  its 


N,  W.  Ayer  A  Son,  WashinKton  Squtrt, 
1‘biladelpbla.  Placing  urdera  for  a  sprint 
oampaign  with  newspapers  in  Ttrioti 
sections  on  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Com¬ 
pany,  underwear,  Winston--Salein,  N.  c 

Bachenhrlmer-Dundes,  Inc.,  1819  Brutll- 
way.  New  York  City.  Placing  orders  (m 
a  test  campaign  with  some  Newark  newi- 
papers  on  Nufome  Corporation,  cleanset. 
New  York  City. 

Cnmpbell-Ewsdd  Company,  1790  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City.  Placing  orden 
with  newspapers  generally  on  L'niM 
States  Rubber  Company,  tires.  New  York 
City. 

Campbell-Sanford  Advertising  Con- 
pany,  Farley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Secured  the  account  of  Clyde  Distribit- 
ing  Company,  “Holt’s  Mountain  Crein” 
Scotch  Whiskey,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Central  Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  49 
West  45th  St..  New  York  City.  Secured 
the  account  of  Anre.  Martha  Washingtoi 
Lip  Cosmetics,  New  York  City. 

Cole  A  Anspach  Company,  Incorporated, 
130  West  41’d  street.  New  York  City.  ^ 
cured  the  account  of  Utility  Comptii, 
GreSolveiit  Hand  Cleanser,  New  Vort 
City. 

Jerome  B.  Gray  A  Co..  12  South  Tweiftk 
street.  Philadelphia.  SK;ured  the  accouit 
of  Linton's  Kestuiirants,  Philadelphll 
Camden  and  Atlantic  City.  N.  ,1. 

Gnssow'-Kahn  A  Co..  Inc.,  200  MadisM 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured  the  le 
count  of  Benjamin  &  .lohnes,  “Bln- 
.loiie’’  Corsets,  New  York  City. 

Kimball.  Hubbard,  Powel,  Inc.,  4M 
Madison  avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured 
the  account  of  Pease  &  Klliman.  real  ei- 
late.  New  York  City, 

J.  M.  Malhes,  Inc.,  122  Rust  42nd  street 
New  York  City.  .Again  placing  orden 
with  newspapers  in  various  sections  si 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale.  Inc.,  New  Tori 
City. 

Kcdfleld-Johnstone,  Inc.,  247  Park  sn- 
niie.  New  York  City.  Secured  the  acroual 
of  Scott  &  Bowne.  Ki  Molds.  BloomBeld. 
N.  .T. 

Roberts  A  Reimers,  Inc.,  551  Fifth  aee- 
nue.  New  Y’ork  City.  Secured  the  se 
count  of  I'iCth  Avenue  Modes,  Women! 
Wear.  New  Y'ork  City. 


cent  in  19.M.  magazines  increased  by  21 
percent,  and  newspapers  national  linage 
increased  by  13  percent.” 


Radio  Department.  Miss  Murphy  was 
formerly  with  N.  \V.  .Aver  &  Son. 


JOIN  NEW  ORLEANS  AGENCY 

Donald  H.  Halsev,  Harley  B.  How- 
cott  and  Miss  Isabel  Preis.  formerly  of 
tbe  Landry  .Advertising  Agency  New 
Orleans,  have  recently  become  a  nart 
of  Stone.  Stevens  &  Lill.  Inc.,  of  New 
Orleans.  The  other  members  of  the 
firm  are :  Roger  T.  Stone,  president : 
I^wrence  H.  Stevens,  vice-president : 
Harborough  I.  Lill.  vice-president ; 
Coryell  McKinney,  treasurer,  and  Miss 
Margot  Burvant,  secretary. 


BOOTH  nSH  ’TO  SELLERS 

Sellers  Service,  Chicago  agency,  will 
direct  the  advertising  of  Booth  Fish¬ 
eries.  Chicago. 


HOPPER  JOINS  COLUER 

Lester  Honner.  formerly  of  Mitchell- 
Faiist  .Advertising  Companv  and  more 
recently  advertis-ng  manager  of  the  Fair 
Store.  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  pro- 
*  *  *  motion  manager  in  charge  of  pla"s  and 

There  was  plenty  of  discussion  of  copy  for  the  Chicago  office  of  Barron 
the  local-national  problem  among  G.  Collier  Corporation  and  Street  Rail- 
convention  visitors,  members  of  the  ways  .Advertising  Company. 


TEXAS 


Properly  to  rover  this  great  State  you  muat 
uae  the  leader*- 


THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (EvenInR) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 


Publiahed  by  tbe  oldest  businem  institutioa 
in  Texas. 


JOHN  B.  WOODWARD.  Inc. 

National  Reprooeniaiim 
New  York  Chieago  Detroit  San  Franc 


Cline  •  Westinghotue 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 
Olean  Times 
Olean,  N.  Y. 

Aak  tham  about  it 
CUNE  ELEC.  MFO  CO. 
Chicago!  ni  West  Wackar  Dries 


Nsw  York:  Daily  Newt  Bldg., 
Z2t  Eaat  42nd  Strast 


San 


Franciaco:  First  Naticaal 
Bank  Building 
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SMALL  DAIUES  “FORGET” 
BIG  RIVALS 


{Continued  from  page  8) 

interest  in  papers  is  stimulated.  Advo¬ 
cating  that  every  newspaper  endeavor  to 
gain  control  of  its  local  station  or  sta¬ 
tions,  he  said  that  he  had  found  such 
arrangement  tended  to  keep  up  news¬ 
paper  linage,  increased  the  newspapers 
^ice  to  its  readers  through  the  broad- 
^  of  news  bulletins,  and  afforded 
newspapers  of  a  new  and  novel  avenue 
for  advertising  their  circulations  and 
thus  building  up  the  papers  themselves. 

The  subject  of  tabloid  size  for  Satur¬ 
day  papers,  taken  up  early  ip  the  after¬ 
noon  session  of  the  Tuesday  meeting, 
was  launched  by  Arthur  Ryan,  general 
manager  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript,  who  said  that  the  recent 
change  to  a  24-page  tabloid  on  Satur¬ 
day  had  1.  a  tonic  effect  on  the  staff’s 
let-down  feeling  on  Saturday,  2.  in¬ 
creased  reader  interest,  and  3.  increased 
linage  of  $250  to  $300  a  week  at  a  cost 
of  $8,  the  wages  for  an  extra  man  in 
the  composing  room.  His  satisfaction 
with  the  system,  which  he  said  many  of 
his  readers  had  branded  with  violent 
qiithets  when  the  tabloid  paper,  with¬ 
out  aiuiouncement,  was  served  up  to 
them  one  Saturday  recently,  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Joy,  who  has  recently 
solved  his  Saturday  let-down  with  a 
"Saturday-Sunday”  tabloid  which  has 
trebled  his  Saturday  advertising. 

Improved  conditions  were  reported  by 
the  publishers  also  in  the  field  of  cir¬ 
culation.  A  show  of  hands  tallied  ten 
who  had  increased  circulation  rates  in 
the  year.  Ted  M.  Dealy  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dallas  News  and  Journal, 
told  how  his  papers  had  increased  14.7 
per  cent  in  1935  by  “just  loosening  up.” 
He  said  that  the  paper  was  running  16 
extra  columns  of  reading  matter  each 
day  and  that  on  Thursday  a  pre-date 
eight-page  tabloid  comic  in  color  had 
bra  added.  The  News  also,  he  said, 
has  been  able  to  promote  a  two-day 
shopping  period  for  Dallas  housewives 
by  persuading  focxl  advertisers  to  run 
their  copy  on  Friday  morning  insteacl 
of  on  Saturday  morning.  He  said  that 
the  paper  had  eliminated  “bargain  rates” 
on  circulation  without  any  noticeable 
drop. 

With  many  of  the  publishers  not  an- 
swerinjg,  a  show  of  hands  revealed  the 
following  status  of  present  paper  prices 
among  the  small  dailies,  counts  which 
occasioned  “ohs”  and  “ahs”  in  several 
comers  of  the  Ballroom : 

Papers  selling  above  three  cents _ 22 

Papers  selling  at  three  cents .  55 

Papers  selling  at  two  cents  .  16 

Papers  at  15  cents  weekly  .  25 

Papers  at  18  cents  weekly  .  27 

Papers  under  $4  yearly  (mail) .  10 

Papers  at  $4  (suburban  mail) .  7 

Papers  at  $5  (suburban  mail)  .  7 

Papers  at  $5  (suburban  mail) .  18 

Papers  at  $6  (suburban  mail)  .  19 

Paw  rs  above  $6  (suburban  mail)  ...  18 
Oiling  up  the  labor  situation,  A.  R. 
Kessinger,  publisher  of  the  Rome  (N. 
Y.)  Sentinel  reviewed  the  situation  sur¬ 
rounding  the  strike  last  fall  when  his 
21  men,  then  non-union,  were  organized 
by  an  International  Typographical 
Union  representative  and  “walked  out 
when  we  offered  a  general  seven  per 
^  wage  increase  in  all  departments.” 
Mr.  Kessinger  expressed  pleasure  at  the 
service  afforded  him  by  H.  \V.  Flagg, 
open^shop  department  manager  of  the 
A-  N.  P.  A.,  saying  that  he  had  begn 
inclined  to  think  men  from  this  source 
would  be  unreliable.” 

emphasized  that  "strike  activities 
>t  best  are  not  very  pleasant,”  and,  as 
(We  who  had  been  through  the  fire,  cau¬ 
tioned  publishers  against  being  too  sure, 
in  caw  of  a  strike,  that  the  first  thing 
to  think  about  is  getting  out  a  paper. 
He  said  he  felt  somewhat  that  it  woujd 
f  u'  ®een  better  tactics  for  his  paper 
3  ^cw  days. 

(.  "r.  Kessinger  outlined  as  the  bene- 
“ts  of  the  strike,  a  housecleaning  of  his 
3r>d  the  discovery  of  poor  con- 
**l!a**  equipment,  which  had  existed 
(wder  the  old  mechanical  force,  and 


auguratiun  of  the  bonus  pay  plan,  un¬ 
der  which  an  operator  has  a  minimum 
of  2,500-ems  per  hour,  receiving  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  for  that,  with  a  bonus  of 
one  cent  for  each  100-ems  per  hour  over 
that.  The  pay  is  computed  at  the  end 
of  each  four  weeks,  with  the  wage  for 
the  coming  four  weeks  based  on  actual 
performance  during  the  past  month. 
With  four  fewer  compositors,  Mr.  kes¬ 
singer  is  now  able  to  get  as  much  pro¬ 
duction  as  before  and  pay  a  higher 
wage. 

He  reported  one  amusing  incident 
during  the  early  hours  of  the  strike 
when  the  strikers  came  to  the  paper 
with  the  offer  of  a  paid  announcement 
of  their  side  of  the  story. 

“Sure  we’ll  take  it,  if  you’ll  set  it. 
We  have  no  compositors  and  you  can 


do  it,”  Kessinger  told  them.  They  did 
nut  accept. 

F.  W.  Schaub,  business  manager  of 
the  Decatur  Herald  and  RezHew,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  “teletypesetter  strike” 
on  the  Urbana  (Ill.)  Evening  Cour¬ 
ier,  owned  by  the  Herald  Company,  said 
that  it  was  the  belief  in  the  community 
that  this  “was  just  part  of  a  newspaper 
fight.”  Mr.  joy  warned  the  group  to 
read  new  contracts  for  any  phrases 
which  would  preclude  possibility  of  a 
newspaper’s  taking  advantage  of  any 
labor-saving  devices.  William  Hardy, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association,  revealed  that 
the  I.  T.  U.  is  “determined  on  planting 
union  men  in  open  shops”  with  a  view 
toward  controlling  51  per  cent  in  open 
shops  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bar¬ 


gaining.  He  said  publishers  should 
carefully  investigate  the  previous  status 
of  any  new  mechanical  employes. 

E.  Arthur  Sweeney,  co-publisher  of 
the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Review  and  Trib¬ 
une  reported  on  the  success  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  .Newspaper  prestige  week. 

J.  S.  Gray,  M unroe  (Mich.)  News, 
and  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  reported  on  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  newspapers’  attitude  on 
large  retailing  chains.  Disclaimin"  that 
rate  “chiseling”  to  managers  of  30 
the  work  of  his  committee  might  be 
solely  responsible,  Mr.  Gray  reported 
that  the  advertising  appropriations  of 
the  principal  ten  chains  increased  $1,- 
000,000  in  1934  over  1932,  double  the 
increase  in  local  retail  advertising. 


Why  New  Haven,  [Conn.] 

Is  The  IDEAL  Test  City 


62  RESORTS  in  Register 
Citys  45  mile  shore  line, 
increases  popuiationond 
buying  power  during 
summer  months 


No  Summer  Slack 
in  New  Haven! 
MOEGISTER  city;’  popu¬ 
lation  INCREASES  in 
Summer.  A  shore  line  of  45 
miles  along  Long  Island 
Sound  brings  hundred.s  into 
this  field  every  Summer. 
Chain  grocery  stores  open 
from  50  to  75  stores  in  this 
section  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  catering  to  this  added 
population. 


HOME  Loving  people  is 
■^the  highest  type  of  read¬ 
er  approach.  New  Haven 
heads  the  list  of  sizeable 
cities  in  the  State  with 
30.8%  of  the  families  own¬ 
ing  their  own  homes. 


In  New  Havan  30.6^  of 
families  own  their  own. 
home,  highest  bi< 
citv  average 
in  uonnccticut 


ti 


!  r 


New  Haven  spends 
^18,712,000  a  year 
on  orid  W  Automobiles 
^559,846  per  week 


lb[ANUFACTURERS  of  au- 
*  tomobiles,  tires,  auto  ac¬ 
cessories,  oil,  gasoline,  etc. 
will  find  in  “Register  City” 
a  responsive  market  covered 
at  one  newspaper  cost. 


THE  NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER 

With  a  Net  Paid  Circulation  Every  Night  Exceeding 

60,000  Copies  Per  Issue 

thoroughly  covers  at  one  newspaper  cost  a  fertile  sales  territory  em¬ 
bracing  46  cities  and  towns  within  a  radius  of  45  miles  of  New  Haven, 
virtually  offering  46  important  test  points  at  the  price  of  one. 


which 


The  Julius  Mathews  Specia  I  Agency 

New  York  .  .  .  Boston  .  .  .  Chicago  .  .  .  Detroit 


are  not  corrected,  plus  the  In- 
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REPORT  ON  AMENDMENTS 
TO  CODE 

(Continued  from  page  6) 


thrown  out  of  remunerative  part  time  Code  in  the  Executive  Order  approving  solved  to  oppose  the  amendment  p® 
employment.  attempt  did  not  forward  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  \ 

O'!,  n  A  st-ek  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  was  adopted  specifically  coo- 

p  V^crJnnal  a«snriations  were  newspaper  boy  section.  However,  the  demning  the  licensed  badge  system,*, 

P.  A.  and  the  f^ponal  associations  were  did  express  his  personal  dis-  well  as  other  modifications. 

c(^nizant  of  this  s  t  .  satisfaction  with  those  provisions  and  The  A.  N.  P.  A.,  the  Regional  Asso. 

purpose  of  resale  or  delivery  under  con-  ”0!?  «rn^^artef^  ne^miations  the  Code  “PO"  government  mem^rs  ciations  and  the  international  Circul*. 

(litions  contrary  to  the  foregoing  provi-  (-omrrnttpp  nrpscnted  to  \RA.  a  nrotx>-  Code  Authority  to  report  to  him  tion  ^^anagers  Association  appeared 

sions  contained  in  sub-paragraphs  (a)  a  modffied  PR  A  for  daily  ^ne^-  "  duly  designated  rpresenUtives 

to  (d)  inclusive  of  this  Section  Pub-  ^  Under  this^n^^^^^^  quirement  in  his  order  for  an  amendment  at  the  hearing.  Thereafter  a  serie, 

hshers  shall  include  as  a  part  of  every  "uii^-Uerswcre  nk  to  em-  ^^ese  provisions  and  by  the  express  of  negotiations  ensued  betw-een  the  Co* 

contract  or  agreement  with  any  person,  ^  Authority  and  the  NRA.  Late  in  Not, 

partnership,  corporation  or  association  ‘Vvrpnffot  deliverv  or  sale'of  news-  amended  unless  the  proposed  changes  1934,  the  Code  Authority  submittal 
lor  the  distribution  of  their  newspapers  ,^hprp  cnrh  work  does  not  in-  aPProved  by  publishers  who  have  to  Publishers  a  proposal  for  an  amend- 

a  provision  requiring  such  person,  part-  „.;.h  hours  of  dav  school.”  The  assented  to  the  Code.  ment  of  Article  V ,  Section  1.  11* 

nership,  corporation  or  association  to  ob-  p-pcidentc  nrovision  for  other  part  President’s  expression  of  dis-  was  overwhelmingly  rejected  and  tht 

serve  the  p^visions  of  sub-paragraphs  ^ ovment  v^s  also  iSuded  satisfaction  gave  new  energy  to  those  XRA  informed  ot  the  fact 

ta)  to  (d>  inclusive  of  this  Section  m  ^  did  not  accent  the  oroffered  attacked  the  NRA  provision  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Co* 

respect  of  the  sale  and/or  delivery  of  ciVcitnte  for  the  PR  A  and'  further  temporary  Code  at  the  time  of  Authority,  the  government  rcpresoitj. 

newspapers  by  persons  under  16  years  necotiations  were  had  These  had  to  do  the  hearing  in  Sept.  1933.  This  Lorn-  tive  asked  that  a  further  effort  be  ma* 

of  age.  negotiations  were  aa.  .  mittee  is  not  advised  as  to  the  nature  to  meet  the  Administration  s  wishes 

(f)  Publishers  may  employ  persons  rSnt''fo\Ss^discus^^^^^^  The  perti-  o'"  c««tents  of  any  report  which  may  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  then  that 
under  ih  veare  of  acre  for  other  nart  *  r  *  •  .1  .  li  1  ee...Vtee  have  been  made  to  the  President  by  the  on  two  occasions  publishers  had  ac- 

time  services  but  nothin  manufacturing  {f  *hat  the  „  and'^ac"  Rovernment  member  of  the  Code  Au-  cepted  proposals  submitted  to  them  bt 

a.^  mechanical  de«r^^^^^  w' h  O  ‘hority  pursuant  to  his  instructions.  NRA  and  that  in  view  of  the  rejectiw 

iweTi  3  hours  l^r  dav^  '  Jf  nro  The  NRA  made  a  survey  of  newspaper  of  the  amendment  submitted  in  Nov  ” 

1  m  InT?  n  m  offered  by  the  government  was  he  pro-  delivery  and  selling  and  called  a  plib-  appeared  futile  to  present  another  pt’o^ 

of  dav  schoor  orovided^that  no^uerson  d^^!d'*^pR  A^°fn  rctrard  to  hearing  on  June  22nd.  The  Chil-  osition  unless  it  could  be  accompaniei 

under  14  vears  of  ape  shall  be  em  modified  P  .  g  dren’s  Bureau  advocated  an  amendment  by  a  positive  assurance  that  its  approval 

Toved  ^  employment  of  persons  under  16  providing  for  a  minimum  definitely  would  end  the  controvem 

A  word  of  exolanation  is  essential  to  The  NR. A  provisio  ,  s  years;  a  starting  time  for  over  this  question, 

the  undefstandiij  of  this  proposal.  No  JeS?  delivery  of  6^a.m;  a  finishing  time  for 

member  of  this  Committee  regards  the  “Publishers  shall  not  emplov  anv  per- 
dehvery  and  sale  of  daily  newspapers  son  under  the  age  of  16  vears.  except 
by  persons  under  16  years  of  age  as  those  who  are  able  without  impair- 
“child  labor.”  In  1933,  before  the  Re-  ment  of  health  to  deliver  or  sell  news- 
covery  Act  was  enacted,  the  Interna-  papers  during  the  now  established  hours 
tional  Circulation  Managers’  -Associa-  ^f  such  work,  where  such  work  does 
tion  made  a  surv'ey  of  the  delivery  and  not  interfere  with  hours  of  dav  school.” 


delivery  of  7  p.m.  in  the  winter  and  in  respect  of  the  proposal  which  wt 
8  p.m.  in  the  summer ;  and  a  require-  present  in  this  report,  with  a  further 


ment  that  all  persons  under  16  years 
of  age  engaged  in  the  sale  or  deliverv- 
of  newspapers  should  operate  under 
a  license  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Code  Committee  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  and  the  Regional  Associations 


sale  of  newspapers.  This  survey  showed  >71,-  Publishers’  Committee  franklv  1  j  •  Yu  ^"^Sional  Associations  the  delivery  and  sale  01  newspaprs 

that  there  were  588287  newsoaoer  bovs  j  .u  ? ' ,  •  t-ommittee  iranKiy  affiliated  in  the  preparation  and  sub-  by  boys  does  not  of  itself  mean  that 

in  the  United  States  Of  these  414  503  better  mission  of  the  modified  PRA  and  of  those  boys  are  employees.  On  the  cnn. 

in  uie  unitea  estates,  ui  inese  ^h^n  their  proposal.  They  were  in-  .u.  Code  met  on  Tune  11  1934  and  re  trarv  bv  far  the  greater  nrooortion 

were  carriers  of  newspapers,  serving  formed  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  ad-  me  greater  proponion 


statement  that,  if  desired,  it  will  bt 
reduced  to  writing  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

A  brief  explanation  of  this  proposi! 
is  necessary. 

The  delivery  and  sale  of  newspapers 
'f  mean  tin; 
On  the  con- 


routes.  They  averaged  58  minutes  per  ministration,  so  when  they  accepted  it.  ^ 
day,  and  earned  an  average  of  ^.91  ^r  regarded  that  particular  problem  III 

week,  for  a  gross  total  of  $1,206,250.95  colved 

per  week.  There  were  173,784  ^ys  hearings  were  held  on  the  pro- 

engaged  in  the  sale  of  newspapers  They  Newspaper  Code  on  Sent.  22  and 

averaged  2  hours  and  14  minut^  per  ^3  ^933  Stodghill,  Chairman  of 

day  and  earned  an  average  of  per  Newspaper  Boys  Welfare  Commit- 

ner  week  ®  $744,401.48  as  a  witness  for  the  pub- 

T  u  *  .,1-  ^  1  Ushers.  A  host  of  people  appeared  to 

nit  ofC’ent^ed'S  £crei°s2,'  Provi|io„'”which;„ad  ten 

r"  p„w;s?"coi“: 

hY  Y  ^mong  them  was  Miss  Grace  Abbott, 

the  earning  have  also  increased.  This  Children’s  Bureau  of 

IS  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  bo^  Department  of  Labor,  since  re- 

who  in  normal  times  would  have  turned 
to  some  form  of  full  time  employment 
have  continued  to  deliver  or  sell  news- 
jiapers  because  of  lack  of  other  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Tlie  cold  facts  about  dollars  and  cents 
earnings  do  not  tell  the  full  story  of 
remuneration,  which  includes  education¬ 
al  opjiortunities,  travel  opportunities, 
lionuses  for  diligence  and  thrift,  and, 
possibly  more  important  than  all,  in¬ 
struction  in  business  principles. 

The  work  done  is  outside  of  school 
hours  and  not  in  competition  with  adults. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  compared  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  to  that  done  by  children  in  mills. 


the  Department  of  Labor, 
signed.  .Among  the  others  were  some  of 
the  paid  professional  advocates  of  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  so-called  Child  T.ahor 
■Amendment.  Notable  in  the  list  of 
those  who  denounced  the  provision  were 
representatives  of  the  .American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  I.abor.  who  insisted  that  the 
deliverv  and  sale  of  newspapers  was 
work  for  adults  and  should  be  placed 
on  a  full  time,  hourly  rate  basis. 

Following  the  hearings,  there  were 
protracted  negotiations  between  the 
Publishers’  Committee  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  NR. A.  These  had  to  do  princi¬ 
pally  with  the  hour,  wage,  and  procc- 
mhies,‘"anr  sweIts’h'ops!‘"during  "long  ‘‘“’’f.’  P^isions  of  the  Code  and  more 
hours  of  the  dav  when  thev  should  be  "  ’-I'l 

in  school  *  ’  Article  \  11  with  which  you  are  all 

Even  so,  since  .August,  1933,  the  news-  ^^rniliar.  ,  ,  ,  , 

paper  Iwy  and  his  work  have  been  un-  everything  else  had  been  agreed 

der  constant  attack.  In  order  to  under-  Administration  came  forward 

stand  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  another  proposal  in  regard  to  the 

your  Committee  was  confronted  in  its  delivery  and  sale  of  newspawrs.  And 
effort  to  solve  its  problem  and  end  these  again  the  Publishers  Code  Committee 
attacks  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  accepted  it  in  toto.  This  proposal  con- 
chronological  narrative  of  the  contro-  listed  of  the  exact  woHing  of  the  pre- 


versy. 

When  the  President,  after  the  passage 
of  the  Recovery  Act.  proposed  his  re¬ 
employment  program  and  asked  all  em¬ 
ployers  to  sign  his  proffered  reemploy- 


visions  of  .Article  Section  1,  of  the 
Code. 

The  Code  was  not  submitted  to  NR.A 
for  transmission  to  the  President  for 
his  approval  until  after  the  Publishers’ 


ment  agreement,  he  laid  down  as  one  Committee  had  been  informed  official- 
of  his  conditions  an  agreement  to  do  1^’at  it  was  wholly  satisfactory  and 
away  with  the  employment  of  all  per-  "’ould  be  approved  as  submitted.  This 
sons  under  16  years  of  age  except  those  precaution  was  taken,  not  because  of 
lietween  14  and  16  who  might  be  en-  newspaper  boy  provisions,  hut  solely 
gaged  between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.,  not  because  the  Committee  had  consistently 
to  exceed  3  hours  per  day,  in  non-man-  maintained  that  it  would  _  not  subject 
iifacturing  and  non-mechanical  depart-  publishers,^  who  were  desirous  of  co- 
ments  of  industry  and  business,  those  operating  in  the  recoverv  movement,  to 
hours  not  to  interfere  with  the  hours  ^  modification  of  the  Code  by  Presi- 
of  day  school.  Immediately,  it  became  dential  order  at  the  time  of  its  approval, 
apparent  that  hundreds  of  daily  news-  Section  II  of  the  temporary  Code  pro¬ 
papers  could  not  subscrilie  to  this  agree-  hibited  such  an  amendment  by  Executive 
ment.  unless  an  exception  were  made  Order  as  did  .\rtirle  VTI  of  the  pro- 
for  Ixiys  engaged  in  the  sale  and  de-  posed  permanent  Code, 
livery  of  newspapers ;  otherwise,  hun-  Notwithstanding  the  assurances  given, 
dreds  of  thousands  of  boys  would  be  an  attempt  was  made  to  modify  the 


Design  for 

iPiP'oeipiEss 


E 


ACH  of  the  Publisliers  Service  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  plans  is  a  definite 
design  for  progress.  Unquestionably 
reader-interest  features,  the  subscription 
angle  is  an  inoffensive  yet  powerful  part 
of  the  “design.” 

Important  newspapers  throughout  the 
countrv'  have  found  Publishers  Service 
plans  to  be  potent  circulation  builders 
and  stabilizers.  These  plans  are  available 
on  self-financing  arrangements.  Details 
will  be  gladly  furnished  on  request. 


Publishers  Service 

COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


75  WEST  ST. 
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them  ari"  merchants  who  buy  their 

^rs  and  then  resell  them  to  patrons 
^heir  routes  or  to  customers  on  the 
street-  There  has  been  little  difficulty 
flver  the  employee  problem.  The  real 
snarl  ha>  been  over  the  insistence  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  publishers 
ac(^t  full  responsibility  for  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  persons  who  are  not  their 
employees  and  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
nnder  their  control.  The  Publishers' 
Code  Committee,  the  Code  -■Kuthority* 
jnd  this  present  Committee  designated 
by  the  Code  .Authority  have  always 
been  ready  to  make  any  proper  pro- 
sTsion  for  employees.  They  have  con¬ 
sistently  refused,  however,  to  foist  com¬ 
plete  resijonsibility  upon  publishers  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  who  are 
not  employees.  . ,  .  , 

The  newspaper  boy  problem  in  these 
negotiations  has  consisted  of  several 
integral  sub-problems. 

First,  as  to  the  boys  employed  by  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Second,  as  to  the  little  merchants 
to  whom  the  publishers  directly  sell 
their  newspapers  for  resale, — either  to 
individuals  or  on  routes. 

Third,  as  to  wholesale  distributors, 
who  in  turn  may  either  sell  to  other 
distributors,  or  employ  boys  to  sell 
uA/ot  deliver,  or  sell  to  little  merchants 
who  in  turn  sell  to  individuals  or  de¬ 
liver  on  their  routes. 

Our  proposal  maintains  a  clear,  defi¬ 
nite  distinction  between  boys  who  are 
employees  of  newspapers  and  those  who 
ire  not.  It  fixes  no  legal  responsibility 
on  publishers  dealing  with  independent 
contractors  which  by  inference  or  im¬ 
plication  can  be  construed  as  creating 
a  condition  or  form  of  employment. 

It  provides  a  minimum  age  of  12  years 
for  carrier  employees  and  of  14  years 
for  sales  employees,  except  in  cities  of 
50,000  population  or  less  where  boys  be¬ 
tween  12  and  14  may  be  employed  to  sell. 
Boys  between  10  and  12  now  employed  in 
delivery  in  cities  of  50,000  population  or 
less  may  continue  to  be  so  employed 
but  no  new  boys  under  12  can  be 
taken  on.  There  is  no  provision  for 
a  licensed  badge  system.  There  is, 
however,  a  provision  that  a  boy  must 
submit  to  his  employer  a  certificate  from 
a  parent  or  guardian  and  the  school 
attended  by  him  to  the  effect  that  he 
is  of  qualified  age.  The  present  code 
provision  contains  no  minimum  age  and 
no  restriction  as  to  hours  put  in  in  de¬ 
livery.  The  hours  for  street  sales  are 
retained  and  hours  for  delivery  begin¬ 
ning  at  5  a.  m.  and  ending  not  later 
tbn  7  p.  m.  in  winter  and  8  p.  m.  in 
summer  are  provided. 

Our  proposal  next  provides  that  pub¬ 
lishers  shall  not  sell  to  little  merchants 
who  in  turn  engage  in  the  delivery  or 
sale  of  new  spapers  until  those  little  mer¬ 
chants  furnish  certificates  that  they  meet 
the  age  requirements  set  out  for  those 
boys  who  may  be  employed  in  similar 
work. 

-^nd  finally,  we  propose  that  pub¬ 
lishers  shall  not  furnish  or  sell  news¬ 
papers  to  any  person  for  resale  or  de¬ 
livery  under  conditions  contrary  to  the 
foregoing  provisions  as  to  ages  and 
hours  and  that  where  contracts  or 
agreements  are  entered  into  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspapers  they  shall  con¬ 
tain  a  provision  requiring  the  distribii- 
tp  observe  the  same  provisions  which 
publishers  have  obligated  themselves  to 
observe. 

There  is  another  proposal  and  that  is 
that  publishers  shall  not  employ  female 
^•inors  to  sell  or  deliver  newspapers  nor 
turnish  newspapers  to  female  minors  for 
resale  or  delivery. 

.  \\e  realize  that  this  proposal  possibly 
IS  subject  to  proper  criticism.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  compromise  in  the  nature  of  con¬ 
cessions  by  this  committee  to  the  views 
01  the  Department  of  Labor  and  con¬ 
cessions  by  the  Department  in  turn  to 
our  views.  There  is  today  but  a  small 
percentage  of  boys  under  12  years  of 
*80  engaged  in  delivery.  Most  of  these 
are  m  cities  of  less  than  50,000  popu- 
ation.  Likewise,  but  a  small  percen- 
t^e  of  boys  under  14  are  engag^  in 
newspapers  in  cities  or  over 
■  population.  The  provisions  en¬ 
abling  boys  Ixtween  10  and  12  now  en- 
«aged  in  delivery  in  cities  of  less  than 


50,000  iiopulation  and  those  between  12 
and  14  engaged  in  street  sales  in  the 
same  cities  to  continue  will  take  care  of 
most  of  these  boys. 

The  prohibition  against  girls  engaging 
in  this  work  with  publishers’  approval 
may  work  some  individual  hardships, 
but  the  total  number  of  girls  now  so 
engaged  is  practically  negligible. 

The  provision  for  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  parent  or  guardian  and  the 
school  is  similar  to  present  requirements 
insisted  upon  by  many  publishers.  It 
was  finally  accepted  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  when  the  Department  became 
convinced  that  its  insistence  upon  a  li¬ 
censed  badge  system  under  federal  su¬ 
pervision  and  control  would  never  be 
consented  to  by  a  vast  majority  of  pub¬ 
lishers. 

If  approved  by  publishers,  we  feel 
that  the  acceptaiKe  of  this  proposal  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  end  a 
controversy  of  many  months’  duration; 
set  a  standard  for  honorable  part-time 
remunerative  work  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  boys  of  today 
and  the  boys  of  tomorrow ;  and  prove 
of  inestimable  public  benefit  therejiy. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  say  that  through¬ 
out  the  long  period  of  negotiations,  first 
the  Publishers’  Code  Committee,  then 
the  Code  Authority,  and  finally  this 
Committee  have  constantly  kept  in  mind 


the  welfare  of  the  boys  of  this  country 
who  engage  in  the  delivery  and  sale  of 
newspapers.  Each  decade  sees  several 
million  boys  engaged  in  the  sale  and 
delivery  of  newspapers.  While  undoubt¬ 
edly  there  have  been  some  abuses,  there 
have  been  untold  benefits.  The  -Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  boy  is  an  intelligent, 
progressive,  independent  and  alert  fu¬ 
ture  citizen.  We  have  sought  to  retain 
for  him  his  opportunity  to  employ  his 
sjiare  time  so  as  to  become  a  more  valu¬ 
able  citizen.  With  those  who  would  deny 
him  such  an  opportunity  and  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  throw  him  on  charity  or  pub¬ 
lic  relief,  we  would  not  discuss  the 
question.  With  those  who  might  seek 
to  abuse  him  in  his  effort  to  progress 
and  make  a  man  of  himself,  we  have 
no  sympathy  and  to  such  we  will  lend  no 
support. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  D.  B.^RNUM, 

II.  W.  SxODGHILL, 

Lin  WOOD  I.  Xoyes. 


ENTERS  DAILY  FIELD 

The  1 1’ hart  on  (Tex.)  Herald,  which 
has  been  published  as  a  weekly  tabloid 
newspaper  during  the  past  four  months 
entered  the  daily  field,  April  21.  The 
paper  will  retain  its  tabloid  size  and  be 
publi.shed  evening  and  Sunday  morning. 
H.  C.  Richards  is  publisher. 


N.  Y.  RESTRICTS  DENTISTS 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

.\lb.\ny,  April  24 — Governor  Herbert 
H.  Lehman  has  signed  the  Streit  bill, 
passed  by  the  recent  session  of  the  leg¬ 
islature,  prohibiting  dentists  from  ad¬ 
vertising  for  patronage.  The  measure 
provides  for  revocation  of  a  dentist's 
license  where  he  has  been  found  guilty 
of  immoral  conduct  or  has  advertised 
for  patronage  by  means  of  newspapers, 
handbills,  circulars,  motion  pictures, 
radio  or  other  advertising  devices.  The 
bill  was  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
Saul  S.  Streit,  New  York  Democrat, 
after  the  Court  of  -Appeals  ruled  that 
the  State  Board  of'  Regents  had  no  right 
to  prohibit  dental  advertising. 


NEW  AGENCY  FORMED 

The  Leon  Pruett  Company  has  been 
organized,  with  offices  in  the  Watts 
Building,  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  by  H. 
L.  Pruett  and  associates,  to  conduct  a 
general  advertising  agency.  This  com¬ 
pany  will  specialize  in  the  proijiotion 
and  advertising  of  the  products  and  by¬ 
products  of  what  are  generally  known 
as  the  “heavy  industries”.  H.  Leon 
Pruett,  was,  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago 
with  the  Ingalls  Iron  Works  Company 
and  subsidiaries  handling  sales  and 
sales  promotion,  for  over  ten  years. 


WliQlQ  -OccidenH 
"^on  t  4je.v2pen  .  . 

In  the  -\pril  issue  of  The  American  Maga¬ 
zine,  Jerome  Beatty  relates  how  Evan.ston, 
III.,  virtually  “stopped  the  traffic  slaughter.” 
The  article  sets  forth  the  achievements  of  the 
citizens  of  Evanston  and  the  accomplishments 
of  Lieutenant  Frank  ^I.  Kreml  of  the  Evanston 
Police  Department. 

Here  are  some  of  Evanston's  achievements 
in  automobile  accident  preAention:  Death 
rate  per  100,000  population  reduced  to  a  point 
far  lielow  the  average  for  the  country.  .  .  . 
development  of  accident-investigating  system 
.  .  .  enforcement  of  .sensible  traffic  laws  .  .  . 
establishment  of  school  for  drivers  .  .  .  .safety 
education  in  the  schools  .  .  .  municipal  test¬ 
ing  of  motor  vehicles  .  .  .  widespread  educa¬ 
tional  program  reaching  adults  .  .  .  elimina¬ 
tion  of  ticket-fixing  .  .  .  intensive  pre-acci¬ 
dent  work  based  upon  accident  reports  main¬ 
tained  by  Police  Department  over  a  period  of 
years  .  .  .  prosecution  of  accident  cases  by 
police,  thus  doing  away  with  dropping  of  cases. 

“I’ve  talked  to  police  chiefs,  traffic  en¬ 
gineers,  and  other  expierts  in  many  cities,” 


LIEUT.  FRANK  M.  KREML 

writes  ^Ir.  Beatty  in  The  American  Magazine, 
“and  the  reason  advanced  by  most  of  them  for 
not  reducing  their  death  and  accident  rate  is: 
‘We  can't  afford  it'.”  He  adds,  “what  Evanston 
has  done,  any  city  or  town  can  do,  if  city  offi¬ 
cials  are  conscientious  and  energetic  enough.” 

Yes,  some  other  cities  and  towns  are  going 
after  their  automobile  accident  problem,  but 
there’s  plenty  of  opportunity  for  others — many 
others. 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Hartford 


Connecticut 


By  permission  of  the  Editors  of  The  American  Magazine,  The  Travelers  is  reprinting  Mr. 
Beatty's  article.  If  you  haven't  a  copy  of  the  April  issue  of  the  magazine  and  are  interested  in 
learning  how  Evanston  went  to  work  to  do  a  job,  write  for  the  reprint.  It's  yours  for  the  asking. 
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REPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  BOARD  MEMBERS 


I  D/AADfA  WCWDCDC  One  of  these  Component  cascs  raised  the 

L  lSvlA.KLI  IVUUVLDCfKO  question  of  whether  or  not  collective 

bargaining  had  been  refused  by  the  pub- 
One  of  these  component  cases  raised  l^hers  The  other  2  component  cases 


Report  of  Pubusheh  Members  on  the  One  of  these  component  cases  raised  •  ‘ .  A,™  j- ^  comixmeni  cases 

Newspaper  Industrial  Board  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  collective  two  men  for 

THE  Assentors  TO  THE  CoDE  FOR  THE  action  to  make  possible  local  adjudica-  5®^  ^  involving 


THE  Assentors  to  the  Code  for  the  action  to  make  possible  local  adjudica-  ^  t 

Daily  Newspaper  Publishing  Bus-  tion,  if  practicable,  before  hearing  such  ^  ° 

INESS.  cases  on  appeal.  devoted  6  days  of  hearing 

eLL  publishers  who  have  assented  to  In  providing  the  Rules  and  Regula-  *9  Boston  cases,  and  the  transmpt 

of  Proc^ure  for  local  boards,  the 


INESS.  cases  on  appeal. 

All  publishers  who  have  assented  to  In  providing  the  Ru' 
,  the  Code  for  the  Daily  Newspaper  tions  of  Procedure  for  i 
Publishing  Business  are  interested  in  the  Newspaper  Industrial 
functioning  of  the  Newspaper  Industrial  liberally  upon  the  rule 
Board.  A  report  of  the  publisher  mem-  arbitration  agreement 


Newspaper  Industrial  Board  drew  hundred  i«ges. 

liberally  ipon  the  rules  set  up  in  the  sumimry  of  the  ^ses  docketed, 

_ _ with  a  brief  notation  of  the  action  there- 


AVUUii.  VA  yUL/AAdllCA  tll^AAi'  Li  CllltJll  CAKl  _ ^  J  ..  .4^  ^1  e  jS' 

bers  of  the  Board  to  the  Code  Authority  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  fhe  present  status  thereof  dis- 


VA  UA^  VI  iU  tAlC  V.'VfU^  i^UVAIV/AItJ  IVAll  X  UUI131iV.I  9  i  \9~  «  .4  f  *  • 

is  herewith  submitted  by  courtesy  of  the  sociation  and  the  International  Printing  ^  f*"*®  • 


Code  Authority  for  the  Daily  News-  Pressmen’s  &  Assistants’  Union. 


paper  Publishing  Business  in  order  that 
it  may  be  considered  by  publishers  at¬ 
tending  this  convention. 


In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  delay 
and  facilitate  hearings,  one  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  Board  provided  for  the 


Article  V,  Section  6,  of  the  Code  for  hearing  and  settlement  of  cases  by  a 


the  Daily  Newspaper  Publishing  Busi-  sub-committee  of  the  Board,  consisting 


ness  provides  for  the  establishment  of  of  a  publisher  representative  and  an  em- 
a  Newspaper  Industrial  Board  for  the  ployee  representative,  whose  decision 


determination  of  controversies  arising  was  to  have  the  same  force  as  the  de- 


from  the  application  of  the  code,  its  cision  of  the  entire  Board.  In  case  of 
personnel  to  consist  of  four  publisher  failure  of  these  sub-committee  members 


members  to  be  designated  by  the  Code  to  agree  they  were  authorized  to  draw 


Cases  considered  and  dismissed 

for  cause  .  5 

Cases  dismissed  because  of  mu¬ 
tually  satisfactory  settlement 
arranged  between  the  parties 

without  trial  on  merits .  4 

Cases  withdrawn  by  complainant.  7 
Cases  heard  and  decision  rendered  9 
Cases  heard  and  decision  landing.  5 
Cases  referred  to  local  arbitration.  3 

Cases  pending  .  10 

The  chief  difficulties  presented  to  the 


Authority,  and  four  members  represnt-  a  name  from  the  panel  of  impartial  publishing  members,  of  the  Board  have 

ing  the  employes  to  be  selected  by  the  chairmen  and  a  decision  of  the  majority  not  been  in  the  determination  of  facts 

National  Recovery  Administration  La-  of  these  three-men  boards  to  have  the  but  the  efforts  of  certain  employee  re- 

bor  Advisory  Board,  subject  to  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  decision  of  presentatives  upon  the  Board  to  place 

approval  of  the  Administrator.  the  entire  Board.  their  own  interpretations  and  legal  con- 


approval  of  the  Administrator. 

The  publisher  members  so  designated 


their  own  interpretations  and  legal  con- 


The  adoption  of  what  appeared  to  be  structions  upon  the  language  of  the 


by  the  Code  Authority  are  E.  H.  Har-  simple  rules  of  procedure  was  not  a  Code,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  and 


ris.  Publisher  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium-Item;  Merrill  M.  Lord, 


Ind.)  simple,  nor  an  easy  matter.  Many  hours  their  own  construction  upon  the  Na- 
Lord,  of  discussion,  fruitful  and  fruitless,  were  tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

Jerald  indulged  in  by  both  employer  and  em-  Employee  representatives,  or  at  least 


Treasurer  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Herald  indulged  in  by  both  employer  and  em- 
and  Examiner;  Harvey  J.  Kelly,  Chair-  ployee  members,  and  the  rules  as  they 


ployee  members,  and  the  rules  as  they  some  of  them,  have  insisted  from  the 

man  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub*  now  stand  are  the  result  of  much  beginning  that  the  Industrial  Board 

lishers  Association  Special  Standing  thought  and  discussion  at  many  meet-  should  be  used  as  an  agency  before 

Committee;  and  Emanuel  Levi,  Vice-  ings.  which  any  Union  representative  could 

President  and  General  Manager  of  The  The  full  Board  has  held  twelve  ses-  bring  any  publisher  for  hearing  on  anv 


Committee;  and  Emanuel  Levi,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  of  The 


which  any  Union  representative  could 
bring  any  publisher  for  hearing  on  any 


Courier- Journal  and  the  Louisville  sions,  aggregating  25  days,  most  of  them  type  of  Union  complaint,  and  that  the 


Times.  Louis'i.'ille,  (Ky.). 

The  memliers  repres  nting  the  em-  night  sessions.  Necessary  time  ex-  to  such  hearing  and  finding,  but  that  on 
ployecs  origmally  appointed  were  Ed-  paided  in  traveling  to  and  from  these  the  other  hand,  no  employee  could  be 
ward  J.  Volz,  President  of  the  Interna-  meetings  rrmsnmed  approximately  required  to  submit  any  question  to  the 
tional  Photo-Engravers’  Union;  Leon  another  25  or  30  days,  so  that  the  Board  jurisdiction  of  the  Industrial  Board 
Dc\'eze,  President  of  the  International  members  have  actually  devoted  about  without  his  consent.  It  has  lieen  vig- 


very  full  days,  including  a  number  of  publisher  had  no  choice  but  to  submit 


to  such  hearing  and  finding,  but  that  on 


without  his  consent.  It  has  lieen  vig- 


Stereotypers  &  Electrotypers’  Union;  two  months  out  of  the  past  twelve  orously  insisted  by  one  employee  re- 


Charles  P.  Howard,  President  of  the  months  to  the  business  of  the  News-  presentative  upon  the  Board  that  when- 


International  Typographical  Union;  and  paper  Industrial  Board.  The  time  of  ever  a  Union  so  requested  the  Board 


S.  B.  Marks,  Vice-President  of  the  In-  various  members  on  sub-committees  should  take  jurisdiction  of  the  determ- 


ternational  Printing  Pressmen’s  &  As-  was  in  addition  to  the  time  outlined  ination  of  the  question  of  who  repre- 


sistants’  Union.  Later,  in  order  to  give  above, 
the  Newspaper  Guild  representation  The 


upon  the  Board,  (the  Code  Assentors  Board  43  cases,  on  all  of  which  cases 
having  refused  to  agree  to  an  amend-  some  type  of  action  has  been  taken,  al- 


ove.  sented  the  employees  and  that  having 

There  have  been  docketed  before  this  once  so  taken  jurisdiction,  the  Board 
lard  43  cases,  on  all  of  which  cases  must  continue  to  hold  such  jurisdiction 


ment  to  the  code  increasing  the  board 
membership  to  ten  instead  of  eight)  on 


though  not  necessarily  final  disposition 


to  the  extent  that  after  determination 
of  the  question  of  employe  representa- 


in  all  cases.  Some  of  these  cases,  while  tion.  the  Board  must  then  proceed  prac- 


August  6,  1934,  S.  B.  Marks  resigned  as  docketed  as  1  case,  were  in  reality  2  or  tically  to  make  a  contract  for  the  par- 


a  board  member  and  Jonathan  Eddy  of  3  cases,  of  themselves.  As  an  illustra-  ties  by  determining  controversial  ques¬ 


tions  solelv  as  raised  bv  the  union. 


the  Guild  was  appoint^  by  the  National  tion,  in  the  case  docketed  as  No.  22.  tions  solely  as  raised  by  the  union.  In 
Recovery  Administration  to  fill  the  va-  Newspaper  Guild  of  Boston  vs.  Boston  other  words,  the  publisher  could  make 
cancy.  Mr.  Marks  continued  as  Secre-  Herald-Traveler.  3  separate  cases  were  answer  only  to  points  raised  by  the 
the  Board,  and  under  an  ar-  combined  under  1  heading  on  the  docket,  union,  and  could  not  counter-propose 


tarj-  of  the  Board,  and  under  an  ar-  combined  under  1  heading  on  the  docket 
rangement  with  Mr.  DeVeze,  Mr.  _ 


Marks  acts  as  proxy  for  Mr.  DeVeze 
on  all  cases  affecting  the  Printing 
Pressmen’s  &  Assistants’  Union. 

The  act  creating  the  Newspaper  In 
dustrial  Board  provides,  “these  eight 
shall  select  a  permanent  panel  of  five 
impartial  chairmen  from  which  panel 
on  a  deadlock  on  any  question  shall  be 
chosen  by  lot  a  ninth  member  of  the 
Board  who  shall  act  as  chairman  and 
cast  the  deciding  vote.’’ 

The  Board  held  its  first  meeting  in 
CTiicago  April  3rd  to  5th,  both  inclusive, 
1934,  at  which  meeting  Harvey  J. 
Kelly  was  unanimou.sly  elected  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  S.  B. 
Marks  was  unanimously  elected  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board.  The  first  business 
of  the  Board  was  the  discussion  and 
adoption  of  rules  governing  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  New.^paper  Industrial 
Board  as  well  as  the  adopti<in  of  rules 
for  the  functioning  of  local  boards  of  ar¬ 
bitration  in  cases  where  local  parties 
mutually  agreed  to  submit  their  differ¬ 
ences  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  Procedure 
laid  down  by  the  Newspaper  Industrial 
Board. 

The  CtKle,  with  the  exception  of 
cases  dealing  with  questions  as  to  who 
are  reprensentatives  of  employees  under 
Section  7  (a)  of  the  Act,  gave  to  this 
Board  appellate  and  not  original  juris¬ 
diction.  The  Code  provides  that  when¬ 
ever  possible  disputes  shall  be  settled 
locally.  At  an  early  date,  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  many  inquiries,  complaints 
and  controversies  would  be  brought  di- 
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any  other  points  to  be  ruled  upon  by 
the  Board.  None  of  the  publisher  mem. 
bers  of  the  Board  has  been  able  to 
agree  with  such  a  construction,  and  the 
publisher  members  have  been  successful 
in  refusing  to  permit  such  an  apparent 
misuse  of  the  functions  of  the  Board. 

Another  question  which  has  consumed 
many  hours  of  the  Board’s  time  was  a 
definition  of  the  term  "collective  bar¬ 
gaining.”  It  was  seriously  contended 
by  guild  representatives  and  attorneys 
that  no  collective  baragaining  had  oc¬ 
curred  unless  a  written  contract  b{- 
tween  the  employer  and  the  employe 
resulted.  This  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  views  of  the  publisher  members  oi 
the  Board,  and  at  a  recent  hearing  in 
the  Boston  case  a  new  attorney  appear¬ 
ing  for  the  guild  admitted  that  the 
words  were  not  susceptible  of  such 
construction. 

A  determined  effort  has  been  made 
by  employe  representatives  upon  the 
Board  to  commit  the  Board  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  rule  principle  in  representatioo 
cases.  They  have  insisted  that  if  51 
employes  out  of  a  total  of  100  employes 
in  a  department  voted  for  union  rqvE 
sentation,  the  publisher  was  bound  to 
deal  with  the  union  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  entire  100  employes,  and 
that  the  49  employes  who  voted  against 
union  representation  must  accept  the 
union  as  their  representative.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  members  of  the  Board  have  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  adhere  to  such  a 
principle. 

There  have  been  contentions  by  em¬ 
ploye  representatives  that  the  Bo^ 
should,  at  the  request  of  employes, 
order  publishers  to  submit  their  books 
and  records  for  examination.  It  is  the 
belief  of  all  of  the  publisher  memben 
of  the  Board  that  the  Board  has  no  such 
right,  and  the  publisher  members  have 
refused  to  vote  for  the  issuance  of  any 
order  to  this  effect. 

In  January,  1935,  at  the  request  oi 
W.  A.  Harriman,  .Administrative  Of¬ 
ficer  of  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration,  the  members  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Industrial  Board  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  publisher  member  necessarily 
absent)  met  in  Washington  with  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  r^ 
resentatives  to  discuss  matters  affecti^ 
the  Industrial  Board,  and  suggestions 
with  reference  to  speeding  up  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  said  Board.  .As  a  result  of 
this  meeting,  certain  new  rules  were 
adopted  by  the  Board  in  February,  1935, 
designed  to  avoid  delay  in  the  hearing 
of  cases.  One  rule  so  adopted  per¬ 
mitted  sub-committees  of  the  Board  to 
name  proxies  in  the  locality  involved  to 
act  for  them,  and  another  rule  provided 
for  the  swearing  of  all  witnesses.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  one  employee 
representative  voted  against  the  follow¬ 
ing  rule  which  was  adopted,  however,  by 
majority  vote  of  the  Board : 

“In  the  hearing  of  any  matter  before 
the  Board  or  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Board,  testimony  shall  be  limited  to 
facts. 

“Theories  and  opinions  of  p^ies 
and  witnesses  shall  not  be  admissible." 

“One  of  the  suggestions  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  meeting  by  National  Recovery 
•Administration  representatives  was  that 
a  government  employee  should  sit  a 
the  impartial  chairman  of  the  Board  in 
7  (a)  cases,  and  that  the  compensatioo 
and  expenses  of  this  chairman  be  paid 
by  the  Government.  The  publisher 
members  are  firm  in  their  belief  that 
such  a  course  of  action  would  constitute 
a  violation  not  only  of  the  letter  but  of 
the  spirit  of  the  code.  The  publishff 
members  of  the  Board  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  upon  their  reasons 
for  arriving  at  this  conclusion.  .Assen¬ 
tors  to  the  code  may  be  interested,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  arguments  advanced  at  a 
Board  meeting  by  an  employee  repre 
sentative  up'in  the  Board,  in  support  oi 
his  effort  to  have  the  Board  select  a 
government  employee  and  delegate  to 
this  government  employee  all  the  powets 
of  the  Board  in  7  (a)  cases.  The  em¬ 
ployee  representative  said ; 

“As  I  said  this  morning.  I  wonM 
like  to  see  rules  adopted  that  woo* 
permit  one  man  at  least  to  function  <f 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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“^IRE  DEVICE  AIDS 
‘CLEAN’  DEUVERY 

Nubville  Paper*  Work  Out  Circula* 
tion  Stunt  Which  i*  Meeting  with 
Approval  of  Subscribers — 
Bring*  Uniformity 

iStfcial  to  Edito*  &  Publisher) 
SasiiviU-e,  Tenn.,  April  23 — After 
14  years  of  experimentation,  Walter  A. 
Seigenthaler,  circulation  manager  of 
The  Tennessean  Papers  of  Nashville, 
has  hit  upon  a  device  which  he  Ijelieves 
will  prove  to  be  a  “fool-proof”  guar¬ 
antee  of  uniform  delivery  of  newspapers 
to  homes. 


placed  and  to  ask  the  householder  to 
tell  them  how  they  liked  the  device  after 
a  week’s  experience  with  it. 

Public  acceptance  was  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  than  either  Mr.  Seigenthaler  or 
Mr.  Roper  expected.  On  one  route  in 
one  of  the  highest  class  residential  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city,  only  five  out  of  155 
householders  interviewed  by  the  car¬ 
riers  objected  to  having  the  device 
placed. 

TO  CONDUCT  ANNUAL  LEAGUE 

Registration  for  the  sixth  successive 
season  of  the  Toledo  Blade’s  baseball 
leagues  for  boys  under  17  was  opened 
last  week.  Two  leagues  of  six  teams 
each  are  chosen  each  year,  play  a  full 
schedule  of  games  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  wind  up  with  a  three-game 
“world  series”  to  determine  the  city 
champions.  The  Blade  buys  all  the 
equipment  and  has  full  charge  of  the 
leagues. 

1,500  BOYS  ENTERTAINED 

Fifteen  hundred  Detroit  Times  car¬ 
riers  were  entertained  by  the  daily  with 
a  banquet  at  Masonic  Temple  April  16 
in  celebration  of  attainment  of  125,000 
daily  city  home  delivered  circulation. 
Bud  Shaver,  sports  editor,  acted  as 
toastmaster.  A  congratulatory  telegram 
was  read  from  William  Randolph 
Hearst. 


USED  WASHERS  IN  MACHINES 

Paul  Rudolph,  51,  of  1220  Kemper 
avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  fined  $15  in 
police  court  when  charged  with  using 
iron  washers  instead  of  pennies  to  pur¬ 
chase  copies  of  the  Dayton  Journal  from 
a  vending  box  for  a  period  extending 
from  last  fall  to  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Rudolph  was  apprehended  by  R.  L. 
Hultgren,  in  charge  of  the  Dayton 
Journal  vending  boxes. 

KIWANIS  EDITED  DAILY 

The  Kiwanis  Club  of  Independence 
assumed  charge  of  the  Independence 
(Mo.)  Examiner  on  April  15  and  edi¬ 
ted  and  solicited  advertisements  for  the 
daily,  which  ran  eight  pages  on  that 
day. 

ENNIS  BOYS  VISIT  DALLAS 

Eleven  Ennis,  Tex.,  carriers  for  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  and  Journal  were 
awarded  a  trip  to  Dallas  April  13  fol¬ 
lowing  a  contest.  The  boys  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  T.  C.  Gray,  Ennis  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  newspapers,  and  R.  V. 
Lowry  of  the  circulation  department. 

BLACKWELL  COOKING  SCHOOL| 

The  Blackwell  (Okla.)  Morning 
1  Tribune  closed  its  tenth  annual  Home 
I  Economics  Service  Corporation  cooking 
school  April  12. 


DEMAND  FOR  CROSS-WORD 

Dropping  of  its  crossword  puzzle  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  reader-interest  spe¬ 
cialist  didn’t  work  out  so  well  for  one 
southern  daily,  according  to  a  current 
bulletin  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 

Publishers’  -Association.  Not  naming 
the  paper,  the  bulletin  said  that  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  circulation  department 

has  resulted  in  reestablishment  of  the 
feature  by  the  editorial  department. 

Special  solicitation  by  the  circulation 

department  on  the  crossword  puzzle 
and  a  new  serial  story  brought  500 
new  subscribers  in  48  hours,  the  Bul¬ 
letin  reported. 

TO  WRITE  FASHION  NEWS 

•Aesha  Kimbrough,  who  formerly 
wrote  women’s  fashion  news  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  is  returning  to 
her  old  position,  effective  May  15.  Leola 
•Allard,  Daily  News  women’s  editor, 
announced  this  week.  Mrs.  Kimbrough 
will  succeed  Mrs.  Hal  O’Flaherty,  who 
is  resigning.  Florence  Pratt  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Eleanor  Steinert  as  secretary  to 
the  women’s  editor  of  the  Daily  News. 

AIDING  SHOPPERS 

The  Boston  Herald-Traz’eler  and 
Suiulay  Herald  published  its  15th  an¬ 
nual  addition  of  the  annual  Tel-U- 
Where  Review  over  the  last  week-end. 


Carrier  using  wire  device. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  accompany¬ 
ing  photograph,  the  device  consists  of 
a  piece  of  galvanized  wire,  bent  into 
two  loops,  one  within  the  other,  in  such 
manner  as  to  clasp  a  folded  newspaper 
firmly  when  the  device  is  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  house  or  some  other 
solid  substance  by  two  screws.  Ap¬ 
proximately  two  feet  of  wire  of  a  gauge 
and  type  similar  to  that  used  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  coat-hanger  is  all  that  is  required 
to  make  the  device. 

Although  Mr.  Seigenthaler  has  not 
gone  in  for  mass  production  of  these 
paper-holders  as  yet,  an  order  for  2,000, 
placed  with  a  Nashville  manufacturer 
as  an  experiment,  showed  that  thev 
could  be  produced  at  something  under 
one  cent  per  unit,  and  probably  at  an 
even  lower  unit-cost  in  large  orders. 

After  having  a  search  made  in  the 
U.  S.  Patent  (Office  to  ascertain  if  any 
similar  device  has  been  patented  and 
finding  that  there  has  not  been  any 
similar  holder  registered,  Mr.  Seigen¬ 
thaler  now  ;s  arranging  for  a  patent  on 
his  “invention”  if  tests  being  made  on 
nine  carrier  routes  in  Nashville  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  public  will  be  pleased  with 
it. 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  circulation 
department  of  The  Tennessean  papers 
began  an  extensive  campaign  with  its 
carriers  for  uniform  delivery  Mr. 
^igenthaler  and  J.  W’illiam  Roper,  city 
circulation  manager,  began  to  study  the 
problem  of  developing  a  device  which 
would  hold  any  size  newspaper  firmly, 
without  tearing  or  mashing  the  paper. 

"This  study  was  further  inspired  by 
strict  local  enforcement  of  the  United 
States  Postoffice  ruling  that  newspa¬ 
pers  must  not  he  placed  in  mail  boxes. 

The  chief  problem  in  working  out  the 
scheme  was  that  most  devices  which 
would  hold  the  daily  newspapers  would 
be  spread  too  far  apart  by  the  bulk  of 
the  Sunday  newspapers  and  thereafter 
would  be  useless. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  first  2,000  during 
the  last  week  of  March,  they  began 
having  carriers  place  them  on  routes  in 
various  sections  of  Nashville.  Carriers 
were  rigidly  warned  to  ask  permission 
of  each  householder  and  not  to  place  any 
of  the  holders  when  the  householder 
objected.  They  were  instructed  further 
to  ask  the  householder  where  he  or  she 
wished  the  newspaper-holder  to  be 
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In  Circulation 


with  Two  Years  of  N.B.  A 


This  month  the  Richmond  NEWS  LEADER  begins  its  third  year 
of  NBA  membership  with  the  largest  circulation  in  its  history — 
UP  21%  from  the  spring  of  1933.  This  all-time  peak  among  Virginia’s 
newspapers  was  achieved  by  the  NEWS  LEADER’S  own  staff,  with¬ 
out  circulation  hypodermics  of  any  kind.  It  is  a  steady,  natural 
growth  due  entirely  to  editorial  excellence  and  reader  preference,  plus 
the  NBA  plan  of  carrier  instruction  during  the  last  two  years. 

Aided  by  this  practical  training,  NEWS  LEADER  carriers  not  only 
are  pleasing  their  present  subscribers  with  the  finest  and  fastest  home- 
delivery  in  the  state,  but  they  are  adding  dozens  of  desirable  new 
readers  each  day — selling  the  paper  solely  upon  its  merits,  and  building 
an  ever-increasing  audience  of  able-to-buy  families. 

No  wonder  the  NEWS  LEADER’S  circulation  is  greater  today  than 
ever  before!  That  its  1934  advertising  linage  stands  SECOND 
among  all  Southern  dailies!  That  its  city  zone  circulation  reaches 
36%  more  readers  than  its  nearest  competitor!  That  its  community 
coverage  ranks  SEVENTH  among  all  American  newspapers!  That 
in  1935  more  and  more  space  buyers  are  picking  the  NEWS  LEADER 
as  the  ONE  paper  necessary  to  sell  the  rich,  responsive  market  of 
Richmond,  at  minimum  cost! 

Richmond  N  ews  Leader 


Paper  in 
VIRGINIA 
in  Circulation! 


2^^  Daily  in 
SOUTH  in 
1934  Linage. 

• 

“7TH  Paper  in 
'  America 
in  Coverage 
of  Community. 


Nat.  Reps.:  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  &  Chicago 
R.  J.  BIDWELL  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco  GARNER  &  GRANT,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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REPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
i  BOARD  MEMBERS 

(Continued  from  page  98) 


7  (.a)  cases,  independent  of  any  inter¬ 
ference  by  tlie  Board  members  or  by 
the  Board.’’ 

Later  in  the  discussion,  the  employee 
member  said : 

"1  have  drawn  my  definition  of  7  (a). 

1  do  not  think  there  is  anything  particu¬ 
larly  unfair  in  putting  the  entorcement 
of  7  (a)  in  the  hands  of  one  man  un¬ 
trammeled  by  either  side.” 

Publisher  member ; 

"In  otlier  words,  you  are  proposing 
that  this  Board  delegate  to  a  National 
Recovery  Administration  officer  un¬ 
trammeled  right  to  decide  7  (a)  cases, 
is  that  your  proposal?” 

Employe  member ; 

"Yes,  under  the  terms  of  the  code  it¬ 
self,  under  the  terms  of  setting  this 
Board  up.” 

The  publisher  members  not  feeling 
that  they  had  a  right  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  the  government  employee  re¬ 
fused  to  join  in  the  gentleman's  pro¬ 
posal. 

.\lthough  the  code  provides  that  the 
eight  man  Board  shall  select  a  per¬ 
manent  panel  of  five  impartial  chairmen, 
the  Board  has  not  been  able  to  agree 
upon  the  selection  of  five  such  chairmen. 
Two  names  were  agreed  upon  without 
much  difficulty.  However,  the  employee 
representatives  have  seen  fit  to  strike 
the  name  of  one  of  these  chairmen  from 
the  panel.  The  publisher  members  have 
made  continued  and  sincere  efforts  to 
agree  with  the  employee  representatives 
in  the  selection  of  a  complete  panel  of 
impartial  chairmen.  At  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board,  the  pubisher  members 
agreed  to  the  acceptance  of  seven  names 
for  the  permanent  panel,  most  of  which 
names  had  been  tentatively  suggested 
by  employee  representatives.  At  the 
date  of  writing  this  report,  there  has 
been  no  agreement  by  any  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  representatives  to  accept  any  of 
these  names  even  those  suggested  by 
themselves. 

Despite  the  obstacles  encountered,  the 
publisher  members  of  the  Board  feel 
that  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  functioning  of  the  Board,  and 
that  while  it  has  by  no  means  operated 
on  a  basis  of  perfection,  it  has  in  a  large 
measure  carried  out  the  duties  imposed 
upon  it  under  tlie  code.  Obstructive 
tactics  of  certain  employee  representa¬ 
tives  have  prevented  a  more  complete 
accomplishment  of  its  purpose. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Code 
Authority  is  not  responsible  tor  the 
functioning  of  the  Board,  ^or  has  it 
the  power  to  review  its  findings.  The 
Board's  decisions  are  final. 

The  only  function  of  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  is  to  designate  the  four  members 
of  the  Board  who  represent  the  em¬ 
ployers. 

The  four  members  representing  the 
employees  are  named  by  the  NR.\  on 
the  advice  and  recommendation  of  the 
NKA  Labor  Advisory  Board.  There¬ 
fore,  if  employee  representatives  on  the 
Board  so  act  as  to  prevent  its  function¬ 
ing  the  NRA  has  at  all  times  the  power 
to  correct  the  situation  by  designating 
other  employee  members  who  will  func¬ 
tion. 

We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  our  preroga¬ 
tive  to  make  any  prediction  or  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  continuance  or 
non-continuance  of  the  Industrial  Board, 
the  Code  or  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act.  We  do,  however,  take  the 
liberty  of  making  at  this  time  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  to  the  assentors  to 
the  code : 

(1)  If  Section  7  (a)  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  or  a  section 
similar  thereto  in  intent  and  purpose  is 
continued  after  June  16th,  then  it  nec¬ 
essarily  follows  that  some  organization, 
some  institution,  or  some  body,  will  be 
charged  with  the  determination  of  ques¬ 
tions  arising  under  such  section.  We 
call  your  attention  to  the  possibility  that 
if  such  determination  is  not  left  to  the 
Newspaper  Industrial  Board  or  a  similar 
board,  there  is  a  possibility  and  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  determination  of  such 
questions  will  rest  with  the  National 


Labor  Relation  Board  or  some  other 
politically  appointed  body  from  outside 
the  business. 

(2)  Should  the  Newspaper  Industrial 
Board  continue  to  function  after  June 
loth,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  present  pub¬ 
lisher  members  of  this  Board  that  the 
personnel  should  be  a  changing  and  not 
a  permanent  one — this  to  be  accomp¬ 
lished  by  variable  terms.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  determining  the  type  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  must  be  determined  by  such 
a  board  should  not  be  placed  upon  one 
group  as  a  permanent  and  continuing 
duty.  The  demands  of  time  and  effort 
are  too  exacting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harvey  J.  Kelly  E.  H.  Harris 

Emanuel  Levi  Merrill  M.  Lord 

N.  /.  B.  Cases,  Disposition  of, 
Present  Status. 

1 —  Anderson  (Ind.)  Typographical  Union 
vs.  Anderson  Herald. 

Representation.  Aug.  6,  19J4,  Board 

members  Kelly  and  Howard  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  and  report.  On 
Nov.  13,  1934,  Newspaper  Industrial  Board, 
by  unanimous  vote,  struck  case  from  docket 
without  prejudice. 

2 —  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Typographical  Union 
vs.  Vincennes  Post. 

Representation.  Controversy  arose  prior  to 
organization  of  Newspaper  Industrial  Board. 
Case  considered  by  Indianapolis  Regional 
Labor  Board,  March  14,  1934.  Lengthy  con¬ 
troversy  over  jurisdiction  ensued.  On  Aug. 
6,  1934,  the  Newspaper  Industrial  Board 

unanimously  voted  to  defer  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  case  pending  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation.  On  Nov.  13,  1934,  the  Board,  by 
unanimous  vote,  removed  the  case  from  the 
ducket  without  prejudice. 

3 —  Augusta  (Ga.)  Typographical  Union  vs. 
Augusta  Chronicle  and  Augusta  Herald. 

Parties  mutually  agreed  to  submit  wage 
controversy  direct  to  the  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
trial  Board.  On  May  24,  1934,  Board  ruled 
parties  must  go  through  local  procedure  first. 
On  Nov.  13,  1934,  Board  voted  to  remove 
case  from  docket  because  local  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  reached. 

4 —  Macon  (Ga.)  Typographical  Union  vs. 
Macon  Telegraph  News. 

Case  originally  under  local  arbitration. 
Wages  and  working  conditions.  While  deci¬ 
sion  in  local  arbitration  pending,  union  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Atlanta  Regional  Labor  Board. 
Publishers  denied  Regional  Board  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Local  arbitration  award  meanwhile  was 
rendered  May  4,  1934,  and  accepted  by  both 
parties.  Case  stricken  from  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustrial  Board  docket  case  Aug.  6,  1934. 

5 —  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Typographical  Union 
vs.  Bay  City  Daily  Times. 

Representation.  Case  filed  April  6,  1934. 
with  Detroit  Regional  Labor  Board.  Referred 
to  NR.\  Division  Seven,  and  referred  by 
Division  Seven  to  the  Newspaper  Industrial 
Board.  Case  withdrawn  by  complainant  and 
stricken  from  docket  June  22,  1934. 

6 —  J.  B.  Boscoe,  International  Pressmen’s 
Union  Representative  vs.  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press-Dispatch. 

7 —  Same  complainant  vs.  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

Representation.  Cases  Nos.  6  and  7  con¬ 
sidered  together.  On  April  20,  1934,  News¬ 
paper  Industrial  Board  members  Kelly  and 
Marks  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
and  adjudicate.  On  May  27,  1934,  commit¬ 


tee  decided  that  cumplainant  was  the  chosen 
representative  of  those  employes  who  had 
voted  for  him.  On  June  22,  1934,  Board 
ruled  adversely  on  motion  of  complainant  that 
he  be  designated  also  as  representative  of 
those  employes  who  bad  not  voted  for  him. 
On  Aug.  6,  1934,  Newspaper  Industrial 

Board  overruled  technical  point  as  to  union 
representation  raised  by  publishers.  Case 
closed. 

S — Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Typographical 
Union  vs.  Ann  Arbor  News. 

Piled  May  16,  1934.  Discharges.  With¬ 
drawn  by  complainant  July  28,  1934. 

9 —  Wichita  Typographical  Union  vs. 
Wichita  Eagle. 

Referred  to  Newspaper  Industrial  Board 
on  May  14,  1934.  Complaint  as  to  discharge 
of  proofreaders.  On  June  22,  1934,  Board 
members  Kelly  and  Howard  appointed  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate.  Committee  reported  on 
Aug.  6,  1934,  and  Nov.  13,  1934,  on  which 
latter  date  the  Newspaper  Industrial  Board 
voted  unanimously  that  the  case  be  continued 
until  such  time  as  President  Howard  of  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  could  be 
present. 

10 —  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Typographical  Union 
vs.  Paterson  Evening  News. 

Strike  following  refusal  of  union  to  arbi¬ 
trate.  Piled  May  11,  1934,  with  NRA.  Re¬ 
ferred  by  NR.\  to  Newspaper  Industrial 
Board  on  May  19,  1934,  without  adequate 
documents.  On  Aug.  6,  1934,  action  on  case 
deferred  pending  the  filing  of  adequate  docu¬ 
ments  by  member  Howard.  Said  documents 
were  never  supplied.  On  Nov.  13,  1934,  tbe 
Board,  by  majority  vote,  struck  case  from 
tbe  docket  without  prejudice. 

11 —  Stereotypers,  Typographical  and  Press¬ 
men's  Unions  vs.  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star  Journal 
C*. 

Wages  only.  Appealed  by  both  parties  on 
May  21  and  June  9,  1934,  to  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustrial  Board  from  award  by  Colorado  In¬ 
dustrial  Commission.  Even-number  board 
deadlocked  on  decision.  Referred  to  ninth 
member  drawn  from  permanent  panel  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Code.  Final  decision  by  ninth 
member  Sept.  1,  193-1 — Local  award  which 
restored  15  per  cent  wage  reduction  since 
start  of  depression,  reduced  by  one-half.  See 
A.N.P.A.  Bulletin  4005. 

12 —  International  Typographical  Union  vs. 
Florida  Times  Union. 

Representation.  Filed  on  May  24,  1934. 
Case  considered  at  each  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  Newspaper  Industrial  Board.  Board 
deadlocked  on  questions  of  jurisdiction  and 
scope  of  inquiry.  Union  representatives  on 
board  attempted  to  limit  scope  of  inquiry 
solely  to  wages  and  hours  and  to  bar  from 
consideration  tbe  question  of  the  right  of  tbe 
I  T.  U.  to  represent  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes  and  questions  of  working  conditions. 

13 —  International  Typographical  Union  vs. 
York  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 

Representation.  Filed  May  24,  1934.  Case 
referred  to  parties  concerned  to  conform  to 
Board  rules  of  procedure.  On  Nov.  13.  1934, 
case  continued  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Board. 

14 —  New  'York  Newspaper  Guild  vs.  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  New  York  City. 

Filed  May  21,  1934.  Application  for  rul¬ 
ing  to  compel  publishers  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tract.  On  Aug.  6,  1934,  on  motion  of  Guild 
representative  on  the  Board  and  unanimously 
approved,  case  was  held  in  abeyance. 

15 —  Muncie  (Ind.)  Typographical  Union 
vs.  Muncie  Press  and  Star. 

Filed  June  4,  1934.  Wages  and  working 
conditions.  The  Newspaper  Industrial  Board 
leclined  jurisdiction  because  local  contract 
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provides  method  of  settlement.  Case  dis- 
missed. 

16—  Eugene  (Ore.)  Typographical  Union 
v  s.  Eugene  Register-Guard. 

Filed  June  12,  1934.  Wages  and  working 
conditions.  Referred  for  local  arbitration. 
Typographical  Union  declined  to  proceed  and 
struck  to  enforce  its  demands. 

17 —  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  Inc., 
vs.  Manitowoc  Typographical  Union. 

Filed  June  1,  1934.  Wages.  Publishers 
appealed  from  tbe  local  arbitration  award. 
Case  beard  by  Board  November  13,  1934,  and 
submitted  to  the  ninth  member.  Final  deci¬ 
sion  rendered  January  2,  reducing  local 
award  10  cents  per  hour.  See  A.N.PA. 
Bulletin  4025. 

18 —  Shreveport  (La.)  Typographical  Union 
vs.  Shreveport  Times  and  Journal. 

Filed  June  27,  1934.  Wages  and  working 
conditions.  Local  arbitration  pending. 

19 —  .American  Newspaper  Guild  vs.  Long 
Island  Daily  Press. 

Filed  July  11,  1934.  Discharge  case.  With¬ 
drawn  by  complainants  July  16,  1934,  and 
stricken  from  docket  August  6,  1934. 

20 —  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Typographical  Union 
vs.  .Anderson  Independent. 

F'iled  June  15,  1934.  Discharge  Case.  Case 
considered  at  subsequent  meetings  and  con¬ 
tinued.  On  November  14,  1934,  Newspaper 
Industrial  Board  employe  representatives  dead, 
locked  motion  to  assume  original  jurisdiction 
and  set  date  for  trial.  Same  date  motion 
to  remove  case  from  the  docket  because  oi 
union  failure  to  prosecute,  lost  by  tie  vote. 

21 —  Norfolk-Portsmouth  (Va.)  Typograph- 
ical  Union  vs.  Norfolk  Newspapers. 

F'iled  July  30,  1934.  Wages  and  working 
conditions.  Appeal  from  local  arbitration 
award.  Case  heard  November  14,  1934,  betore 
ninth  member  of  Newspaper  Industrial  Board 
and  final  decision  rendered  December  10,  1934, 
sustaining  local  award.  See  A.N.P.A.  Bulle. 
tin  No.  4025. 

22 —  Newspaper  Guild  of  Boston  vs.  Boston 
Herald-T  raveler. 

Filed  with  New  England  Regional  Labor 
Board  on  October  17,  1934.  Discharge  cases, 
and  application  for  ruling  to  compel  pub¬ 
lishers  to  enter  into  contract.  Referred  to 
Newspaper  Industrial  Board  October  22,  1934. 
At  Board  meetings  of  November  12,  13,  14 
and  December  6  and  7,  1934,  case  continued 
at  request  of  complainant’s  representative. 
December  17,  1934,  case  continued  by  stipu¬ 
lation  of  representatives  of  both  parties. 
Set  for  final  hearing  January  14,  1935.  Case 
heard  at  Board  session  January  14-17  is 
New  York.  Fiven-numbered  board  deadlocked 
and  voted  unanimously  to  refer  case  to 
ninth  member.  Complainant’s  representative 
insisted,  with  support  of  employe  representa¬ 
tives,  upon  full  nine-man  Board  rehearing 
case.  March  18-20,  in  Boston,  Board  heard 
case  with  F'ederal  Judge  Robert  R.  Kevin 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  presiding.  Complainant 
gave  notice  by  counsel  that  no  evidence  would 
be  presented  on  the  two  discharge  cases, 
wbereu|>on  the  Board  dismissed  them  for 
want  of  prosecution.  Counsel  for  complainant 
admitted  Section  7(a)  does  not  require  em¬ 
ployers  to  enter  into  a  contract  not  mutually 
acceptable.  Only  point  remaining  is  whether 
or  not  there  was  refusal  on  part  of  pub¬ 
lisher  to  “bargain  collectively.’’  Decision  by 
ninth  member  pending. 

23 —  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Newspaper 
Chauffeurs,  Distributors  and  Helpers  Union 
vs.  San  F'rancisco  News  and  Call-Bulletin. 

Referred  by  San  Francisco  Regional  Labor 
Board  to  Newspaper  Industrial  Board,  Octo¬ 
ber  16,  1934.  Discharge  cases.  At  Indus¬ 
trial  Board  meeting,  November  13,  1934,  case 
continued  by  mutual  consent  of  parties  thereto 
until  the  Board’s  next  meeting  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  or  in  Chicago.  Case  dismissed  March 
20,  1935,  upon  notice  from  representative 
of  complainant  that  mutually  satisfactory  local 
settlement  had  been  made. 

24 —  Wichita  Typographical  Union  vs. 
Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon. 

An  appeal  by  Union  from  local  arbitrauon 
award,  wages  only,  September  11,  1934.  Cast 
heard  by  Newspaper  Industrial 
November  12,  1934,  and  referred  to  ninth 
member.  Final  decision  rendered  November 
28,  1934,  increased  local  award  from 
cents  per  hour,  days;  80  cents  per  hour, 
nights,  to  80  cents  and  86.25  cents,  respec¬ 
tively.  See  A.N.P.A.  Bulletin  4019. 

25 —  Gary  (Ind.)  Typographical  Union  cs- 
Gary  Post-Tribune. 

F'iled  October  15,  1934.  Joint  applicah* 
for  Board  to  select  a  local  arbitrator.  Board 
members  Kelly  and  Baker  appointed,  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  as  committee  to  dispose  of  matter. 

26 —  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Printing  Prest' 
men’s  Union  vs.  Minneapolis  Journal. 

F'iled  October  5,  1934.  Discharge.  Board 
members  Kelly  and  Marks  appointed,  Nov^ 
ber  14,  1934,  to  adjudicate.  Action 
upon  request  of  local  parties,  and 
satisfactory  local  settlement  was  reported 
April  18. 

27 —  New  Orleans  Typogrphical  Union  ra 
New  Orleans  Item-Tribune. 

Representation.  Ex  parte  appeal  by  unu*- 

(Continued  on  page  102) 
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EMPIRE  STATE 

Enters  Second  Quarter  With  Wide 
Economic  Gains 

The  Empire  State  made  auspicious  entry  into  the  Second  Quarter  of  1935,  with  wide 
gains  along  many  lines.  These  are  reflected  in  a  number  of  late  reports,  as  for  example: 


The  Savings  Bank  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York  reports  deposits  on  March  30th 
amounted  to  $5,184,606,554,  a  gain  for  the  First  Quarter  of  about  $30,250,000.  The 
number  of  depositors  rose  to  a  high  record  of  5,942,212,  with  46,000  new  depositors. 


Latest  available  employment  and  payroll  statistics,  as  shown  by  Mid-March  figures 
for  the  Empire  State,  reveal  a  steady  gain  during  First  Quarter  activities.  1,637 
reporting  factories  employing  350,280  workers 
with  a  total  payroll  of  $8,576,075  for  Mid- 
March,  gained  1.2  per  cent  in  jobs  over  Mid- 
February  and  3.1  per  cent  in  payrolls. 

New  Empire  State  incorporations  totalled 
1,683  for  March  (a  gain  of  163  over  February’s 
total) — with  5,139  new  concerns  for  First 
Quarter.  Room  sales  in  29  transient  Greater 
New  York  Hotels  with  27,536  rooms,  were  the 
largest  for  March  in  four  years.  Various  other 
news  dispatches  like  this  last  indicate  gains  in 
general  business. 

All  of  w’hich  means  gains  in  First  Market  buy¬ 
ing  power,  which  are  continuing  into  the 
Second  Quarter.  A  "gain”  in  the  spendable 
income  of  a  sales  field  so  gigantic — often  equals 
the  entire  retail  sales  for  other  regional 
markets! 

As  the  greatest  national  merchandisers  of  this 
13,000,000  market  know,  to  the  realization  of 
their  largest  profits.  They  have  learned  this 
from  consistent  advertising  in  the  24  dominant 
papers  listed  here  and  issued  in  these  16  New 
York  State  trade  centers: 


Rate* 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation  Lines 

Lines 

*Albany  Eveninf  News . 

.(E) 

40,3(2 

.13 

.13 

*Albany  Knickerbocker  Press(M) 

28,280 

.12 

.12 

*Albany  Knickerbocker  Press(S) 

39,621 

.17 

.17 

*Amsterdam  Recorder 

Democrat . 

.(E) 

8,972 

.05 

.05 

t Auburn  Citixen>Advertiser.  .(E) 

8,123 

.065 

.055 

*Binghamton  Press . 

.(E) 

37,532 

•12 

.12 

*Budalo  Courier-Express . . 

(M) 

123,799 

.25 

.25 

*BuffaIo  Courier-Express . . 

.(S) 

150,394 

.30 

.30 

fBuffalo  Evening  News. . . . 

.(E) 

186,547 

.35 

.35 

*Corning  Evening  Leader. . 

.(E) 

8,793 

.05 

.05 

*EImira  Star-Gazette 

Advertiser . (E&M) 

30,193 

.11 

.11 

*Gloversville,  Johnstown 

Morning  Herald  & 

Leader-Republican.  .(E&M) 

13,280 

.07 

.07 

flthaca  Journal  News . 

.(E) 

8,188 

.05 

.05 

*  Jamestown  Morning  Post . 

(M) 

12,811 

.04 

.04 

*Kingston  Daily  Freeman. . . 

.(E) 

9,061 

.05 

.05 

*Newburg-Beacon  News. . . 

..(E) 

15,024 

.09 

.09 

fNew  York  Times . 

.(M) 

466,470 

.90 

.838 

tNew  York  Tune* . 

..(S) 

716,135 

1.20 

1.117 

*New  York  Herald  Tribune.  (M) 

315,771 

.72 

.698 

•New  York  Herald  Tribune 

..(S) 

435,663 

.76 

.745 

•Niagara  Falls  Gazette . 

..(E) 

22,981 

.08 

.08 

•Rochester  Times-Union _ 

..(E) 

70,999 

) 

•Rochester  Democrat  & 

c  .40 

.40 

Chronicle . (M&S) 

77,915 

•Troy  Record . (M&E) 

23,327 

.07 

.07 

*A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement  Oct.  1,  1934. 
jPublisher’s  Affidavit  Oct.  1,  1934. 
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N.I.B.  CASES,  DISPOSITION  OF, 
PRESENT  STATUS 
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October  30.  1934,  requesting  Board  to  con¬ 
duct  election.  Union  submitted  no  evidence 
of  desire  on  part  of  Item  Tribune  composing 
room  employes  to  be  represented  by  union. 
Said  employes  filed  a  protest  against  action 
by  Board  upon  ex  parte  union  complaint. 
Case  considered  at  meetings  of  Board,  Novem¬ 
ber  14  and  December  6  and  7,  1934.  Case 
deadlocked.  Publisher  members  of  Board 
moved  to  submit  to  ninth  member  for  final 
decision.  Motion  lost  by  tied  vote. 

At  session  of  February  12,  1935,  Board 
adopted  a  motion  to  send  sub-committee  to 
New  Orleans  to  take  testimony.  Upon 
motion  of  complainants'  representative  all 
inquiry  into  validity  of  existing  contract 
between  Item-Tribune  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes  and  management  was  stricken  from 
subcommittee  authorization.  Board  member 
Lord  and  C.  M.  Baker,  proxy  for  Board 
member  Howard,  named  as  sub-committee. 
March  4  in  New  Orleans  committee  dead¬ 
locked  upon  taking  of  testimony  because 
Baker  insisted  upon  questioning  into  validity 
of  contract,  the  very  thing  he  had  insisted  be 
stricken  from  sub-committee  authorization. 

28 —  Marshall  Typographical  Union,  Mar¬ 
shall.  Tex.,  vs.  Marshall  News-Messenger. 

Filed  October  31,  1934.  Wages.  Dismissed 
by  unanimous  vote  of  Industrial  Board, 
November  14,  1934,  as  existing  contract  pro¬ 
vides  method  of  settlement. 

29 —  Nineteen  employes  of  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  vs.  Newspaper  Delivery  Union. 

Filed  November  16.  1934.  Coercion  of 
employes  by  Union  with  stoppage  of  delivery. 
See  A.N.P.A.  Bulletin  4017.  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  Cleveland  News  intervened, 
with  supplemental  appeals  considered  at 
Board  meeting,  December  6,  1934.  Appeals 
of  Plain  Dealer  and  News  dismiss^  by 
Board,  because  contract  contains  arbitration 
method  for  settling  local  disputes  between 
high  contracting  parties.  Board  retained  jur¬ 
isdiction  pending  further  optional  action  by 
parties  concerned.  At  session  of  February 
12,  1935,  the  19  employes  through  two 

representatives  filed  a  motion  for  decision 
by  the  Board.  Members  DeVeze  and  Kelly 
were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  take  evi¬ 
dence  and  report  back  to  Board.  Sub-com¬ 
mittee  heard  witnesses  in  Cleveland  March 
4,  1935.  Mr.  DeVeze  not  being  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Board,  in  Boston,  March  18-20, 
the  report  of  the  sub  committee  was  continued 
until  the  following  session. 

30 —  Shawnee  (Okla.)  Typographical  Union 
vs.  Shawnee  News. 

Filed  Nov.  17,  1934.  Wages.  Parties  pro¬ 
ceeding  under  local  arbitration. 

31 —  Miami  (Fla.)  Typographical  Union  vs. 
Miami  Daily  News  and  Miami  Herald. 

Filed  Nov.  18,  1934.  Wages  and  working 
conditions.  Case  under  local  arbitration. 
Complainant  subsequently  filed  notice  it  was 
withdrawing  its  application  for  local  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

32 —  International  Typographical  Union  vs. 
Sioux  City  Journal  and  Tribune. 

Filed  Nov.  7,  1934.  Alleged  refusal  to 
negotiate.  Case  considered  at  Board  meeting 
Dec.  7.  Continued  upon  motion  of  com¬ 
plainant’s  representative. 

33 —  Detroit  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  vs. 
Detroit  News. 

Filed  Nov.  9,  1934.  Representation.  Case 
considered  by  Board,  Dec.  7,  1934.  Board 
members  Kelly  and  Marks  appointed  com¬ 
mittee  to  adjudicate.  Subcommittee  conducted 
hearing  in  Detroit  Feb.  7,  1935,  and  took 
testimony  of  79  witnesses.  The  testimony 
showed  8  pressmen  to  be  members  of  the 
union.  54  pressmen  testified  that  they  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  be  members  of  the  union  and 
desired  the  existing  contract  and  plan  of 
representation.  17  pressmen  testified  they 
signed  the  existing  contract  in  belief  that 
their  jobs  would  thus  be  made  more  secure. 
Subcommittee  report  accepted  and  case  closed 
at  Board  session  of  Feb.  12. 

^^“Alphonse  Tonietti  and  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  vs.  II  Progresso  Italo-Ameri- 
cano  and  Corriere  d’ America. 

Filed  Nov.  7,  1934.  Discharge.  Case  con¬ 
sidered  by  Board  at  meetings  of  Nov.  12-14 
and  Dec.  7,  1934,  and  continued  at  request 
of  Guild  representative  to  Dec.  17,  1934, 
when  hearing  was  held.  Decision  deferred  at 
request  of  attorneys  for  both  sides  for  op¬ 
portunity  to  file  C.  P.  A.  report  offered  by 
attorney  for  publishers  and  accepted  by  Guild 
attorney.  At  the  Board  session  of  Jan.  16, 
1935,  in  New  York,  Tonietti  was  ordered 
reinstated  to  “editorial  employment  on  11  Pro- 
gresso  and/or  affiliated  newspapers’’  at  the 
salary  which  he  was  receiving  at  the  time  of 
his  discharge,  with  back  pay  fixed  at  7  weeks. 
A  subsequent  motion  by  complainant’s  repre¬ 
sentative  to  eliminate  from  the  decision  the 
words  “and/or  affiliated  newspapers’’  was 
submitted  to  a  mail  referendum  vote  and  de¬ 
nied  by  majority  vote  of  Board  members. 

35 — St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Typographical 
Union  vs.  Evening  Independent  and  Times. 


Filed  Oct.  16,  1934.  Wages.  Considered 
at  subsequent  meetings  of  Board  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  motion  of  complainant’s  representa¬ 
tive.  Local  arbitration  now  in  progress. 

36 —  Baltimore  Mailers  Union  vs.  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News  and  American. 

Complaint  dated  Dec.  17,  1934.  Repre¬ 
sentation.  Dec.  18,  1934.  Board  secreUry 
instructed  to  notify  complainant  to  serve 
copy  of  his  complaint  on  respondent  and 
supply  evidence  of  that  fact  together  with 
sufficient  copies  of  the  complaint  to  this 
Board.  Case  set  for  hearing  at  Board  meet¬ 
ing  Jan.  14-16.  1935.  Respondent  appeared. 
Complainant  failed  to  appear.  Case  con¬ 
tinued.  Complainant  to  date  has  failed  to 
I  rosecute  case. 

37—  Youngstown  Chauffeurs,  Teamsters  & 
Helpers’  Union,  Local  No.  337  vs.  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator. 

Discharge.  Complainant  alleged  member 
discharged  for  union  activities.  Respondent 
answered  discharge  was  for  unsatisfactory 
work  and  inefficiency.  Board  considered  com¬ 
plaint  Dec.  7,  1934,  and  secretary  was  in¬ 
structed  to  direct  complainant  to  file  com¬ 
plaint  in  proper  form.  At  session  of  Board 
Dec.  17-18,  1934,  Board  reaffirmed  previous 
instructions  to  complainant.  Dec.  27,  1934, 
complaint  filed  in  proper  form.  Jan.  8,  1935, 
respondent  filed  answer.  At  January  14- 
17,  1935,  session.  Board  considered  case 

and  referred  it  to  subc-'>mmittee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Board  members  Kelly  and  DeVeze 
for  adjudication.  The  subcommittee  took 
testimony  in  Youngstown  Feb.  4,  and  ruled 
that  evidence  justified  discipline  but  not  dis¬ 
charge;  that  the  member  be  reinstated  with 
loss  of  salary  for  time  lost;  that  any  subse¬ 
quent  insubordination,  neglect  of  duty  or 
violation  of  rules  to  which  other  employes  of 
circulation  department  are  subject  would  be 
justification  for  summary  discharge.  At  Board 
session  Feb.  12.  1935,  report  of  subcommittee 
was  accepted  and  case  closed. 

38 —  Newspaper  Guild  of  City  of  New  York 
vs.  Staten  Island  Advance. 

Discharge.  Complaint  filed  Dec.  14,  1934, 
.Alleged  Alexander  Crosby  discharged  July  28, 
1934,  for  Guild  activity.  At  session  of  Board 
Jan.  14-17,  1935,  Board  deadlocked  and 

voted  to  refer  case  to  ninth  member, 

39 —  American  Newspaper  Guild  vs.  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  (Jennings  case.) 

Guild  member  quits  job  to  attend  Guild 
Convention,  folowing  change  of  vacation 
dates.  Complainant  alleged  change  was  made 
to  force  him  to  quit.  Dec.  29,  1934,  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Board  referred 
Jennings  case  to  Newspaper  Industrial  Board. 
Representative  of  complainant,  with  support 
of  employe  members  of  Board,  declined  to 
hear  case. 

40 —  California  .\Ilied  Printing  Trades  Con¬ 
ference  vs.  Pittsburg  (Calif.)  Independent 
and  Post-Dispateb. 

Representation.  Complaint  filed  with  Code 
Authority  February  21,  1935.  Code  Authority, 
after  investigation,  referred  case  to  News¬ 
paper  Industrial  Board  February  26.  Board 
at  March  20  session  referred  case  for  settle¬ 
ment  to  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Board 
members  Baker  and  Kelly,  or  their  proxies. 
Action  by  sub-committee  pending. 

41 —  Denver  Mailers’  Union  No.  8  vs.  Den¬ 
ver  Post  Printing  and  Publishing  Company. 

Alleged  discrimination  against  union  mem¬ 
bers.  Complaint  filed  February  21,  1935. 
Considered  by  the  Board  at  the  March  20 
session  and  referred  for  settlement  to  a  sub¬ 
committee  consisting  of  Board  members  Baker 
and  Kelly,  or  their  proxies.  Action  pending. 

42 —  Stackers,  Carriers  &  Dockmen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  vs.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Strike  to  compel  union  recognition.  Peti¬ 
tion  filed  February  19,  1935.  with  Secretary 
of  Board,  who  advised  proper  form  of  com¬ 
plaint.  March  2,  1935,  complaint  filed.  Plain 
Dealer  answer  filed  March  15,  1935.  Board 
considered  complaint  at  session  of  March  20, 
and  directed  the  chairman  to  appoint  a  sub¬ 
committee  with  power  to  make  a  decision. 

43 —  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  vs. 
Long  Island  Daily  Press. 

Alleged  discrimination,  intimidation,  coer¬ 
cion  and  obstructive  tactics.  Complaint  filed 
March  22,  1935.  To  be  considered  at  next 
session  of  Board. 


OUTDOOR  AD  GROUP  SPUTS 

(Special  to  Editoi  &  PusLiSHxa) 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  April  21 — 
The  Outdoor  Advertising  Association 
of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  has  divided 
into  two  state  associations  and  at  a 
convention,  which  ended  here  April  20, 
the  “and  New  Mexico”  was  dropped 
from  the  name.  Texas  officers  were 
re-elected  as  follows:  Fred  C.  Bcseler, 
Houston,  president ;  Ross  Rogers, 
.•\marillo,  vice-president;  J.  S.  Phillips, 
San  Antonio,  secretary ;  W.  E.  Holland, 
Beaumont,  treasurer;  Alfred  Edwards, 
Waco,  national  director;  C.  B.  Holland, 
Beaumont;  W.  C.  Albritton,  Jackson¬ 
ville  ;  B.  P.  Buldworth,  Brownwood ; 
Elias  Stemglanz,  El  Paso,  and  William 
McKinley,  Lubb^k,  directors. 


NOW 

You  Can  Capitalize  the 
Keen  Reader  Interest  in 
MEN’S  Fashions 


The  Fairchild  organization  presents  a  new  service — a  weekly- 
style  feature  on  men’s  apparel.  It  is  available  to  one  repre¬ 
sentative  newspaper  in  a  city.  Already  it  is  in  use  by  such 
papers  as  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  Cincinnati  Times  Star,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  etc. 


FACTS 

about  this  Men’s 
Fashion  Service 

1.  AUTHENTICITY. 
Prepared  by  the  editors 
of  MEN’S  WEAR,  the 
recognized  fashion  and 
merchandising  authority 
in  its  field. 

2.  ART.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  supplied  with  this 
feature  are  by  -America’s 
foremost  artists  special¬ 
izing  in  men’s  fashions. 

3.  TIMING.  The  ser¬ 
vice  is  timed  to  feature 
the  type  of  apparel  that 
will  be  bought  by  the 
great  majority  of  the 
men  in  your  community. 
The  merchandise  dis¬ 
cussed  is  carried  by  the 
leading  men’s  stores  in 
your  city.  The  service 
is  further  divided  into 
three  zones  so  as  to  fit 
the  climatic  and  mer- 
chamdising  conditions  in 
various  parts  of  the 
country. 

4.  COST.  Nominal. 


This  service  can  be  made  a  productive  promotional  feature. 
Releases  are  sent  out  about  a  month  in  advance  of  actual  release 
dates,  thus  affording  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to  secure 
merchandising  tie-ups  from  men's  wear  and  department  stores. 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  of  This  Service 

xMEN’S  WEAR  (attn:H.  E.  RESSEGUIE) 

8  EAST  13th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

•Allentown  Call . 

..(M) 

39,126 

.12 

.12 

tBeaver  Falls  News  Tribune. . . 

...(E) 

8,375 

.04 

.04 

•Chester  Times . 

..(E) 

21,180 

.09 

.08 

•Connellsville  Courier . 

...(E) 

6,306 

.05 

.05 

tGreensburg  Review-Tribune. 

.(ME) 

11,447 

.06 

.06 

tHazleton  Plain  Speaker . 

tHazleton  Standard- Sentinel. 

;}(E) 

22,302 

.08 

.07 

fLebanon  News-Times . 

...(E) 

11,062 

.05 

.05 

•Scranton  Times . 

...(E) 

50,817 

.15 

.14 

•Sharon  Herald . 

•Washington  Observer  and 

...(E) 

7,124 

.04 

.04 

Reporter . 

.(ME) 

15,782 

.06 

.06 

•Westchester  Local  News . 

...(E) 

10,092 

.05 

.05 

•Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader. . 

...(E) 

28,753 

.08 

.08 

tYork  Dispatch . 

...(E) 

20,759 

.07 

.07 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1, 
tPu Wishers’  Affidavit,  Oct.  1,  1934. 

1934. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

- Where  Many  ^^Sisns 

of  Spring^^-  -  -  Are  Plus 
Signs 

General  business,  trade,  and  industry  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  as  Spring  advances  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Spring  retail  sales  were  up  to  plus  8  per  cent 
above  March  a  year  ago  in  some  lines  .  .  . 
with  good  prospects  of  enlarging  this  plus 
sign  in  April.  March  bank  clearings  in  this 
district  were  plus  14.6  per  cent  over  March, 
1934. 

The  steel  worker’s  average  pay  envelope  con¬ 
tains  approximately  plus  25  per  cent  more 
money  than  last  Spring. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  wage  earners  em¬ 
ployed  in  most  of  Pennsylvania’s  68  report¬ 
ing  industries,  including  such  major  activities 
as  coal,  textiles,  glass,  shoes  .  .  .  have  more 
money  to  spend  this  Spring  than  they  did 
last  Spring. 

And  they’re  spending  it  this  Spring  in  volume 
enough  to  make  that  retail  Spring  distribu¬ 
tion  plus  sign  the  largest  in  five  years.  The 
great  Pennsylvania  intra-state  market  here 
presented  .  .  .  makes  a  fine  cross-section  of 
this  exerted  Spring  buying  power. 

Reach  this  market  most  effectively  NOW 
. . .  through  linage  in  these  13  leading  papers 
covering  12  large  trade  areas  and  13  busy 
cities.  This  fast  moving  “3,000,000  Market” 
holds  more  than  Mth  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
population. 

“Ask  any  National  Advertising  Representa¬ 
tive”  why  this  list  is  recommended  as  pre¬ 
ferred  linage  carriers  ...  or  contact  these 
papers  direct  for  local  trade  facts  or  other 
information. 


Editor  t 


A.  P.  BOARD  SUSTAINED 
ON  WIREPHOTO 

(Cotitinucd  from  page  3) 

the  evolution  of  tlie  news  photo  service 
from  its  beginnings  to  its  present  stage. 

It  described  the  mechanical  improve¬ 
ment  of  Wirephoto  over  the  previous 
telephoto  system,  and  made  note  of 
radio  picture  transmission  e.xperiments 
made  by  other  agencies,  adding: 

“The  board  wishes  to  advise  the  mem- 
l)er.ship  that  nothing  in  this  whole  ex¬ 
perimental  field  presently  portends  any 
improvement  over  the  Wirephoto  sys¬ 
tem.  The  great  strength  of  the  Wire¬ 
photo  service  is  its  net-work  operation, 
firmly  joined  by  proved  channels  of 
transmission.  The  recent  photos  trans¬ 
mitted  by  radio  have  been  point-to-point 
delivery,  that  is,  between  San  Francisco 
and  New  York,  or  New  York  and  At¬ 
lanta,  etc.,  and  then  obtained  only  after 
a_  considerable  length  of  time  and  repe- 
tion  of  subject  matter.  Should  radio 
channels  become  dependable  and  other 
elements  equally  stabilized,  the  Wire¬ 
photo  service  of  the  Associated  Press 
then  easily  could  be  adapted  to  the  use 
of  radio,  or  any  other  better  facility 
subsequently  developed.” 

-Answering  the  “confusing  statements” 
relative  to  the  use  of  funds  or  credit  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  connection  with 
Wirephoto,  the  report  pointed  out  that 
“a  group  of  members  in  a  position  to 
underwrite  the  expense  have  prepared 
the  way  whereby  the  whole  membership 
of  the  Associate  Press  ultimatel”  will 
i)ccome  the  owners,  without  cost,  of  this 
equipment,  in  the  benefits  of  which  any 
member  at  any  time  may  participate. 

.  .  .  When  it  is  realized  the  Associated 
Press  itself  owns  this  Wirephoto  equip¬ 
ment,  even  though  it  is  being  paid  for 
by  the  Wirephoto  member  underwriters, 
the  advantages  to  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  must  be  apparent.” 

It  was  announced  that  in  the  first 
three  months  of  Wirephoto  operation 
an  excess  of  $59,131  has  accrued, 
“which  will  be  a  contribution  to  the 
amortization  of  the  equipment.”  “The 
members  will  readily  see,”  the  report 
said,  “that  on  this  average  a  period  of 
about  two  years  only  would  see  the 
Wirephoto  fully  amortized. 

To  the  charge  that  the  A.  P  ’s  mat 
service  had  “deteriorated”  after  inau¬ 
guration  of  Wirephoto,  the  board  said: 
“The  mat  service  generally  was  speeded 
up.”  “An  unusual  effort  and  expense 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition  mat  serv¬ 
ices.”  which  started  wdth  the  beginning 
of  Wirephoto,  the  board  said,  was  an¬ 
other  factor  entering  into  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  A.  P.’s  mat  service. 

To  another  charge  by  the  opposition 
the  board  replied:  “No,  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  emphasis,  we  wish  to  assure  the 
membership  that  discontinuance  of  the 
refunds  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  Wirephoto.”  The  report  then  went 
on  to  state  that  the  refunds  were  dis¬ 
continued  because  of  increased  employ¬ 
ment  on  a  broad  scale  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  organization,  the  increased 
cost  of  maintaining  the  foreign  service, 
and  resumption  of  payments  to  the  Em¬ 
ployes  Benefit  Fund. 

Frederick  Sullens,  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily  Nezvs,  brought  Mr.  Neylan  to 
his  feet  when  he  made  a  motion  that 
debate  be  limited  to  30  minutes  for  each 
side.  Mr.  Neylan  objected  to  this 
“modified  gag  rule,”  citing  that  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  report  alone  had  taken  as 
much  as  30  minutes.  “I  seek  no  time 
for  myself,”  he  said,  “but  there  are  a 
number  of  gentlemen  here  who  wish  to 
discuss  this  thing  thoroughly.” 

He  said  the  reason  he  had  talked  so 
long  on  the  subject  last  year  was  be¬ 
cause  “we  were  groping  in  the  dark.” 

Mr.  Sullens  was  insulted  by  this  re¬ 
mark.  Indignantly  he  cried  out:  “The 
Associated  Press  has  never  groped  in 
the  dark!” 

Then  came  an  unidentified  voice  from 
the  rear  of  the  room:  “What  about 
the  Hauptmann  verdict?” 

The  room  rocked  with  laughter,  and 
the  motion  was  withdrawn. 


A.  P.  meetings  when  he  opp.jsed  tht 
management. 

“I  am  tried  of  being  accused  of  dis- 
loyalty  because  I  differ  from  the  man¬ 
agement,”  he  said.  “I  am  tired  of  back¬ 
ing  Mr.  Noyes’  and  the  board’s  in- 
tegrity.” 

He  told  of  the  competition  of  th« 
Wirephoto  in  his  territory,  how  tht 
Dallas  Xczes  “throws  Wirephoto  in 
my  face  every  day.”  Even  if  the  debt 
is  amortized  without  loss  to  niembcn, 
he  said,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
small  papers  will  be  able  to  afford  the 
service. 

.Arthur  Treanor,  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
.Vews,  said  at  this  point  that  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Macy  that  personalities 
should  he  abandoned  in  discussion,  and 
asked  for  a  tabling  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Noyes  remarked  that  this  reso¬ 
lution  would  not  have  excluded  in¬ 
auguration  of  W'irephoto.  The  news 
photo  service,  he  said,  is  a  “specialized 
mutual  service,”  and  he  deplored  anj 
tendency  that  would  halt  installation 
of  improvements. 

Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  .Vra 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Mercury  and  S'taiid- 
Dietriek  Lamade,  president,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit,  (left)  and  Frank  G.  ard-Times,  said  he  had  been  informed 
Huntress,  president,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News.  that  the  expedited  delivery  service  d 

Wirephoto  would  cost  him  $183.M  a 

After  luncheon  the  election  of  officers  the  principle  that  henceforth  the  cor-  week,  and  even  then  he  would  havt 
was  held,  and  the  losing  fight  on  Wire-  poration  shall  not  undertake  any  activity  to  print  the  pictures  in  his  morninj 
photo  started  with  J.  Noel  Macy  moving  in  the  fruits  of  which  all  of  the  mem-  paper  the  day  after  they  liad  been 
for  the  adoption  of  this  resolution :  bership  shall  not  particijiate  or  have  printed  by  Wirephoto  subscribers.  Ht 

“Resolved:  that  the  photograph  mat  the  opportunity  of  particip;iting  on  a  also  objected  to  the  contract  tenm. 


for  the  adoption  of  this  resolution : 

“Resolved:  that  the  photograph  mat  the  opportunity  of  particip;iting  on  a  also  objected  to  the  contract  tenm. 
service,  inaugurated  in  September,  1927,  mutual  basis.”  “I  would  have  to  sign  up  for  fitt 

is  declared  by  the  membership  in  annual  “I  am  not  here  as  an  advocate  for  years,”  he  said.  “If  I  discontinued 
convention  assembled  to  be  of  value  to  Hearst  or  any  one  else,”  Mr.  Stahlman  the  service  at  any  time  I  would  have 


service,  inaugurated  in  September,  1927,  mutual  basis.” 

is  declared  by  the  membership  in  annual  “I  am  not  here  as  an  advocate  for 


the  small  member  papers ;  and,  said.  He  said  he  wanted  to  introduce  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  five  yean' 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved;  that  this  this  resolution  because  he  thought  it  service,  minus  a  set  refund.”  This 
service  shall  be  kept  at  the  same  stand-  should  be  passed.  He  praised  the  co-  refund,  he  added,  would  be  based  on 
ard  of  efficiency  attained  by  it  during  operative  principle,  and  said  that  the  the  savings  to  Wirephoto^  because  of 
the  years  1927  to  1934,  without  increase  idea  of  mutuality  should  be  uppermost  his  withdrawal.  Summarzing  he  said 
in  lag  or  increase  in  assessment  over  in  the  minds  of  the  members  in  con-  “The  service  is  practically  not  availabk 
the  condition  existing  prior  to  January  sidering  the  various  propositions.  to  small  papers.” 

1,  1935.”  John  D.  Ewing  seconded,  with  the  Mr.  Stahlman  gained  the  floor  to 

Mr.  Macy  charged  that  the  A.P.  remark  that  he  represented  no  special  state  his  conviction  that  if  this  rtso- 
management  took  “our  money”  to  buy  interests.  He  cited  his  father,  the  late  lution  had  been  in  force  it  would  hjrt 
the  Wirephoto  equipment,  and  that  the  James  D.  Ewing,  who  was  continually,  been  impossible  for  the  .A.P.  to  havt 
management  in  its  preoccupation  with  he  said,  being  voted  out  of  order  in  started  Wirephoto. 

Wirephoto  has  slighted  its  other  activi- 

ties.  He  talked  about  the  advantages  '  I 

of  the  cooperative  principle,  but  then 

indignantly  said  that  the  Wirephoto  _ 

subscribers  have  no  system  of  their  own,  IK  A  A  T  I 

but  “use  our  photos  at  our  expense.”  •  /  M  yj  •  •  |\/l  /\  /\  ■  I  4  '  ' 

“I  first  learned  about  Wirephoto  Jl  XvXx  A 

about  two  years  ago,”  Mr.  Macy  said.  | 

“When  I  inquired  about  it  I  was  told  -  ’W  "T  ^  ^ 

‘Shhh!  Don’t  talk  about  it.  It’s  a  /m  .  .*  Ik  /§  m  Ld  ^  ^  J 

secret.’  I  was  told  the  small  fellow  /■§  liinffl tlTtC  IwiPttLl  H PPClPY^ 

would  not  be  hurt.  Then  I  was  told  X  M.  U J.WM.K.VIS-V  M.  J 

that  I  would  pay  50  per  cent  extra  for 

the  expedited  mat  service.”  fox 

He  urged  that  the  matter  be  consid-  ^  \ 

ered  on  its  merits  and  that  personalities  LINOTYPES,  INTERTYPES,  MONOTYPES, 

be  eliminated  from  the  discussion.  In  m.  m.  , 

moving  that  the  rwolution  be  adopted  LUDLOWS  «nd  ELRODS 

he  said  he  did  not  believe  the  mat  serv¬ 
ice  had  been  improved,  as  was  reported 
by  the  board. 

Louis  Levand.  IVichila  (Kan.)  Bea-  p  •.  TTT’  f  T  T  11 

con,  seconded  the  motion,  stating  that  OUY€  \jYtf)  fr  OYR  I~l0lCl€YS 

the  mat  service  had  deterioriated  so  X 

much  in  the  past  six  months  that  his  FOR  MILLER  SAWS 

paper  now  had  to  use  a  supplementary  i 

service. 

After  some  discussion  on  this  point.  jy  C  ^ 

Joseph  Ridder,  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  IxClptU  \jClUQ€S 

and  Dispatch,  said  voting  for  this  X  O 

amendment,  which  implied  that  the  1 

board  is  taking  money  that  should  go  1x0111  i-  iO  ^ICcla 

service  and  giving  it  to  the  POr  mILLER  SAWS 

Wirephoto  subscribers,  was  an  insult 
to  the  board,”  and  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Y  *  Ol  Ti  M 

William  G.  Rice,  Houghton  (Mich.)  JutflO  ~  ulUQ  IxOUtCYS 

Gazette,  an  A.  P.  charter  member,  en-  O 

thusiastically  backed  Mr.  Ridder,  and  ti  ^  ii*  u  ci 

asked  members  to  forget  “all  this  damn  To  Cut  Down  High  alugs 

propaganda.” 

This  brought  Mr.  Macy  back  to  his 
feet,  saying:  “I  don’t  see  why  I  or 

anyone  else  can’t  say  what  he  wants  BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 

to.  He  said  the  intent  was  not  to  make 
any  insults,  and  that  he  himself  was 

anxious  to  avoid  personalities.  ! 

The  resolution  was  then  brought  to  | 

’  )?Ls"g”'s«m!„S;  MARGACH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Inc.  I 

the  adoption  of  resolution  No.  2  on  the  -n  ^  ...  o..  ..  w  v  /- 

Proxy  Committee  of  25’s  program:  213  Centre  Street,  N.Y.C. 

“Resolved:  that  the  membership  of  _ I 

the  Associated  Press  hereby  establishes  I— — — — — 


FOR  MILLER  SAWS 


Lino -Slug  Routers 

To  Cut  Down  High  Slugs 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


MARGACH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

213  Centre  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
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The  members  voted  preponderantly 
against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Xeylan,  who  had  sat  quietly 
through  all  this  discussion,  then  came 
into  action.  With  a  broad  strain  of 
irony,  he  said: 

‘‘From  1928  to  1934  I  enjoyed  the 
sunny  smiles  of  those  in  power  here. 

I  was  what  might  be  called  the  white- 
haired  boy  of  the  administration.  1 
didn’t  make  any  speeches  in  those  days. 
When  I  didn’t  come  to  the  meetings 
I  got  wires  regretting  my  absence.  Then 
last  year,  when  I  fought  against  Wire- 
photo  things  became  different.  The 
‘strategy  committee’  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  went  into  action  and  the  marvelous 
slogan  w  as  invented :  ‘Boys  rally  around 
the  board.’ 

“Although  it  violates  all  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  A.P.  I  would  like  to  have 
this  resolution  considered  on  its  merits. 

I  realize  that  that  is  a  youthful  hope, 
but  nevertheless  I  would  like  to  have 
it  so.” 

He  then  read  the  resolution: 
“Resolved:  That  all  necessary  steps 
be  taken  forthwith  to  indemnify  the 
Associated  Press  against  any  existing 
direct  or  contingent  liability  arising 
from  the  inaguration  and  continuance 
of  Wirephoto  service.” 

"This,”  Mr.  Neylan  went  on,  ‘‘is  as 
cold-blooded  a  resolution  as  I  can 
imagine.  The  reason  for  it  is  this:  I 
have  learned  that  the  cash  of  the  A.P. 
is  being  used  to  purchase  these  ma¬ 
chines.  although  last  year  we  were  in¬ 
formed  no  A.P.  cash  would  be  used. 

“You  know  these  Wirephoto  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  having  no  fun  these  days.  It 
might  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
immortal  39  are  having  a  hard  time  to 
keep  their  forces  intact,  and  that  there 
are  ten  rebellious  ones  who  want  to 
bolt” 

He  then  sprung  the  bombshell  of  the 
meeting  by  reporting  that  George  "T. 
Cameron,  publisher  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  a  Wirephoto  subscriber, 
was  on  the  verge  of  going  to  court  to 
cancel  his  Wirephoto  contract  on  the 
grounds  that  the  management  had  mis¬ 
represented  facts.  It  was  alleged  by 
Ur.  Neylan  that  Mr.  Cameron  had  been 
“sold”  when  he  was  told  that  his  com¬ 
petitors  in  San  Francisco  were  going  to 
take  the  service. 

It  was  his  opinion,  Mr.  Neylan  stated, 
that  if  Mr.  Cameron  went  to  court  the 
A.P.  could  not  collect  the  amount  he 
defaulted.  And  if  the  same  would  hold 
true  of  the  other  ten  who  have  “ants 
in  their  pants,”  he  added,  then  “all  the 
rest  of  us  will  pay  the  freight.” 

“Protect  your  own  bankroll,”  Mr. 
Neylan  shouted.  “Break  away  from  the 
throne  and  show  you  have  some  inde¬ 
pendence  !” 

A.  L.  Glasmann,  publisher  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  Examiner, 
seconded  Mr.  Neylan’s  motion  with  a 
plea  that  “we  are  drifting  from  mutual¬ 
ity  to  special  privilege.” 


At  the  A.  P.  luncheon:  N.  H.  Henthome,  editor,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  (left) 
and  Jerome  D.  Bamum,  publisher,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post -Standard,  vice-president 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 


Mr.  Cameron  informed  the  Associated 
Press,  he  said,  that  he  didn’t  want  the 
service  any  more.  He  was  told,  he 
added,  that  unless  he  kept  up  his  Wire¬ 
photo  assessments  his  news  service 
would  be  cut  off. 

On  the  voting  on  the  resolution  by- 
voice,  there  was  some  question  as  to 
the  result.  Mr.  Neylan  wanted  a  vote 
by  ballot,  which  was  denied  after  a  vote. 
The  members  then  raised  their  hands 
and  the  resolution  was  defeated  188 
to  54. 

Then  some  members  raised  the  point 
about  Mr.  Cameron’s  being  threatened 
with  withdrawal  of  his  news  service. 
Mr.  Noyes  explained  that  Mr.  Cameron 
had  been  invited  to  place  his  complaint 
before  the  board  of  directors,  which  he 
was  scheduled  to  do  this  week. 

James  Kerney,  Jr.,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times  Newspapers,  then  moved  for  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five, 
a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  non¬ 
subscribers  to  Wirephoto  be  appointed 
by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  the 
membership  at  this  meeting  to  confer 
with  the  general  manager  and  secretary 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  all  steps 
taken  in  relation  to  Wirephoto  and  of 
determining  whether  the  credit  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  interests  of  the 
members  as  a  whole  have  been  protected 
legally  against  possible  charges  or  lia¬ 
bilities  arising  from  Wirephoto;  and 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  "That  the 
directors,  officers,  and  employes  shall 
submit  to  said  committee  all  Ixxiks,  pa¬ 
pers,  contracts,  documents,  underwriting 
agreements,  and  data  of  very  kind  relat¬ 
ing  to  said  subject  matter,  to  enable 


said  committee  to  advise  the  1,150  non¬ 
subscribing  members  as  to  the  exact 
Mr.  Noyes,  evidently  stung  by  Mr.  facts.” 

Cmilan’c  eaf.'-i/.oi  *1,-  Mj-  Kemey,  noting  the  size  of  the 

attendance,  said  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  hold  the  meeting  next  year  at 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  with  the 
attraction  of  “Hearst  against  the  honor 
of  the  board”  as  a  drawing  card. 

He  spoke  about  the  “growing  discon¬ 
tent”  among  members,  and  said  that 
such  a  “squabble”  was  not  good  for  the 
welfare  of  the  A.P, 

Carl  L.  Estes,  Longview  (Tex.)  Jour- 
tial  and  News,  in  an  impassioned  mes¬ 
sage,  pleaded  for  the  tabling  of  the 
resolution.  He  said  that  it  was  a  fine 
thing  for  the  A.P,  to  “pioneer”  in  this 
line,  and  added  that  even  if  the  A.P. 
had  to  “pay  every  cent  of  the  cost  of 
Wirephoto”  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  journalism  if  some  advance  were 
made. 

The  motion  was  then  tabled. 

. .  •!..  following  resolu- 

Huse  then,  according  to  l^^bamer'oiV  contained  the  most  dynamite, 

went  to  Portland,  Ore.,  leaving  him  an  was  treated  as  though  it  were 

option  on  the  contract.  Subsequently  dynamite.  The  resolution  follows: 

Je  learned  that  his  contract  was  for  “Resolved,  That,  as  provided  in  Sec- 
^  a  week,  he  reported,  and  that  the  tion  1  of  Article  XV  of  the  By-Laws 
*'"■*  ■  ■  ■  of  the  Associated  Press,  Section  1, 

Article  V,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“‘Section  1.  The  affairs  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  managed  by  15  Direc¬ 
tors,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 


resident  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(amended  April  22,  1919).”  Be 

amended  by  the  addition  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language  which  amendment  is 
hereby  recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  adopted  and  ratified  by  the 
membership  in  convention  assembled: 

“  ‘On  and  after  the  annual  convention 
to  be  held  during  the  calendar  year 
1936,  as  provided  in  Section  1  of  Arti¬ 
cle  IV  hereof,  at  least  one  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  elected 
to  represent  a  paper  published  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  the  population  of  which  is 
15,000  or  less.  C)n  and  after  the  annual 
convention  to  be  held  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1937,  at  least  one  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  elected 
to  represent  a  paper  published  in  a  com¬ 
munity  the  population  of  which  is  50,000 
or  less.  On  and  after  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  during  the  calendar 
year  1938,  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  elected  to 
represent  a  paper  published  in  a  com¬ 
munity  the  population  of  which  is  75,000 
or  less.  Thereafter,  the  personnel  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall,  at  all 
times,  contain  at  least  three  members 
representing  communities  having  the 
population,  or  less,  hereinabove  num- 
created.  The  official  figures  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  of 
the  last  preceding  decennial  census  shall 
control.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  authorization  by  the  member¬ 
ship  to  increase  the  present  membership 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,’  and 
“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  Sec¬ 
tion  6  of  Article  V,  which  section  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  an  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  at  least  five,  be  amended  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  language  on 


line  two  thereof,  after  the  word  ‘num¬ 
ber,’  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  repre¬ 
sent  a  paper  published  in  a  community, 
the  population  of  which  is  75,(j()0  or  less, 
and 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  shall  become 
applicable  from  and  after  the  36th 
annual  convention.” 

The  motion  was  made  by  Ernest  G. 
Smith,  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times- 
Leader,  who  presented  it  as  a  “horse  of 
a  different  color”  from  the  resolutions 
preceding.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  on  an 
examination  of  the  New  York  Times  a 
single  issue  revealed  that  the  A.P.  was 
widely  used,  with  out-of-town  sources 
responsible  for  many  of  the  dispatches 
printed.  “We’ve  got  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  extension  of  the  A.P.,”  he 
said,  and  he  said  he  thought  adoption 
of  the  proposed  resolution  would  be 
helpful. 

R.  J.  Edwards,  Denton  (Tex.)  Rec¬ 
ord-Chronicle,  seconded  the  motion,  as¬ 
serting  that  the  resolution  would  not 
transfuse  “too  much  new  blood”  into 
the  board. 

Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  an  A.P.  director,  said  there  was 
great  danger  in  discussing  such  a  reso¬ 
lution  as  this  before  a  large  meeting. 

“This  resolution,”  he  said,  “raises 
greater  issues  than  any  other  presented 
before  this  meeting.”  Mr.  McLean  para¬ 
phrased  the  Lincoln  Gettysburg  address, 
substituting  in  meaning  “cooperative 
principle”  for  “union.”  “The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,”  he  siid,  “is  the  greatest 
example  of  cooperative  effort  in  the 
world.” 

He  said  that  the  proposed  changes 
needed  study,  and  made  a  suggestion 
that  the  board  study  the  question,  taking 
as  much  time  as  necessary.  He  said 
the  board  would  hold  a  session  after  the 
meeting  to  hear  “any  and  all”  sugges¬ 
tion  for  changes. 

J.  O.  Hayes,  San  Jose  (Cal.) 
Mercury-Herald,  followed  Mr.  McLean, 
suggesting  that  the  best  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  Associated  Press  was  by 
getting  men  of  the  calibre  required  to 
serve  on  the  board,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  localities  from  which  they  come. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  then  asked  from  the 
floor  as  to  his  statement  that  he  thought 
that  smaller  papers  should  have  a  great¬ 
er  representation  on  the  board.  He 
corroborated  the  statement. 

A  substitute  motion  was  then  made  to 
refer  the  matter  of  small-paper  repre¬ 
sentation  to  the  board.  An  amendment 
was  added  to  the  effect  that  the  board 
should  seriously  consider  the  question. 

Mr.  Neylan,  nettled,  asked  if  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  decided  would  then  be  turned  over 
to  the  membership  for  approval,  and 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Noyes  that  it 
would  be. 

“This  disenfranchises  900  members  of 
the  Associated  Press,”  Mr.  Neylan  said. 

The  motion  carri^  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


Neylan’s  satirical  reference  to  the  "im¬ 
mortal  39,”  pointed  out  that  the  board 
las  contracts  with  53  who  are  paying 
Wirephoto  assessments. 

The  dramatic  appearance  of  Mr.  Cam- 
won  came  next.  He  corroborated  Mr. 
Neyhm’s  story,  without,  however,  af- 
onning  or  denying  that  he  planned  court 
iction. 

.Mr.  Cameron  said  that  in  1934  Nor- 
ns  A.  Huse,  executive  in  charge  of  the 
photo  service,  called  on  him  in  San 
Francisco,  outlining  Wirephoto,  which 
was  to  cost  him  $500  a  week.  Mr. 
Cimeron  said  he  told  Mr.  Huse  he  did 
not  want  to  take  it  unless  the  Hearst 
^petition  did.  It  was  understood,  he 
^  that  the  service  would  cost  him 
*288  a  week  if  the  Hearst  papers  also 
took  It.  He  said  Mr.  Huse  had  opposed 
his  suggestion  to  call  the  Hearst  papers 
ask  them  what  to  do  about  it.  Mr. 


Hearst  papers  were  not  interested  in 
toe  service  unless  all  of  them  got  it.  He 
some  relief,  Mr.  Cameron  said,  when 
•e  leanied  that  his  contract  price  was 
tor  only  one  year. 


Getting  ready  for  the  battle: 


A.  P.  members  registering  before  going  into 
annual  meeting. 
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A.  P.  BOARD  REPORTS  ON  WIREPHOTO 


All  Members  Have  Equity  In  Service  Since  Machines  Will  Be  Property  of  Organization  When 
Amortized,  Directors  Say — All  Costs  Underwritten  By  Users 


The  entire  membership  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  benefited  from 
adoption  of  VVirephoto  service  and  will 
benefit  more  in  the  future  when  the  cost 
of  the  equipment  has  been  amortized 
by  the  underwriting  members  and  the 
machines  tiecome  the  property  of  the 
organization,  the  board  of  directors  de¬ 
clared  in  a  detailed  supplemental  report 
on  the  operations  Wirephoto  presented 
to  the  membership  in  printed  form  as 
the  annual  convention  opened  in  New 
York  on  Monday  of  this  week. 

Far  from  causing  deterioration  of 
the  photo  mat  service,  \Virei)hoto  has 
speeded  this  service  by  placing  pictures 
at  matting  points  many  hours  liefore 


approved  the  establishment  of  a  future  ser¬ 
vice  on  a  modest  scale.  This  provided  the 
framework  to  which  ultimately  would  be 
added,  among  other  things,  the  news  picture 
in  mat  form.  Shortly  thereafter  the  board 
aitproved  the  creation  of  a  limited  news  photc 
service,  which  would  furnish  all  pictures  used 
in  that  as  welt  as  the  mat  services,  and  even¬ 
tually  eliminate  entirely  the  reliance  of  the 
Associated  Press  on  any  other  source. 

The  first  photographs  distributed  by  the 
Associated  Press  were  portraits  of  452  prom¬ 
inent  individuals,  who  then  were  the  subject 
of  biograph  cal  sketches  already  in  the 
morgues  of  members.  About  50  members 
ordered  the  photographs,  and  some  400  mem¬ 
bers  ordered  the  mats.  Virtually  every  mem¬ 
ber  expressed  the  desire  that  this  service  be 
continued  regularly.  Thereafter  four  pictures 


A  group  from  the  New  York  Sun  at  ihe  A.  P.  luncheon,  left  to  right:  Keats 
Speed,  managing  editor;  William  T.  Dewart,  president  and  publisher,, and  Edwin 
S.  Friendly,  business  manager.  Mr.  Dewart  was  a  losing  candidate  for  A.  P. 

director. 


they  could  have  arrived  there  by  air¬ 
mail,  the  report  says.  Also,  competing 
commercial  services  have  speeded  up 
their  deliveries  of  photos  and  mats, 
benefiting  all  newspapers. 

It  was  emphasized  that  the  entire  cost 
of  Wirephoto  is  being  borne  by  under¬ 
writing  mem'fers,  and  that  there  is  no 
connection  whatever  between  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  refunds  to  members  and 
installation  of  Wirephoto. 

Other  points  made  were  that  should 
radio  transmission^  of  pictures  become 
feasible,  the  machines  could  easily  be 
adapted  to  that  method  and  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  amortization  the  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  paid  for  _  in  about  two 
years,  whereas  it  was  originally  figured 
on  a  five-year  basis. 

The  directors’  supplemental  report, 
covering  the  three-month  period  since 
its  inauguration,  Jan.  1,  1935,  follows  in 
full: 

The  annual  reports,  as  required  by  the  by¬ 
laws,  cover  the  operation  of  the  Associated 
Press  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  31. 
1934.  Consequently,  the  reference  made  to 
the  Wirephoto  service  concerned  itself  only 
with  the  administrative  preliminaries  of  the 
service  preparatory  to  its  inauguration  Jan. 
1,  1935. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  your  board  unani¬ 
mously  presents  this  supplemental  report  on 
the  actual  operation  of  the  Wirephoto  system 
and  the  faster  news  picture  mat  service  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1935, 

Ten  years  ago  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  could  obtain  from  their  cooperative  as¬ 
sociation  nothing  that  adequately  represented 
a  news  picture,  a  feature,  a  news  picture 
mat  service,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  necessities 
required  in  the  publication  of  modern  news¬ 
papers,  whether  large  or  small.  Besides,  the 
members  were  subject  to  the  arbitrary  tactics 
of  commercial  syndicates.  There  was  no 
greator  sufferer  than  the  smaller  newspaper. 
Long  before,  it  had  become  an  established 
fact  the  news  picture  was  to  take  its  place 
as  news  along  with  the  news  itself ;  yet 
members  of  this  association  faced  this  need, 
so  vital  to  their  well  being  without  a  protec¬ 
tive  source  of  supply.  The  general  manager 
at  that  time  submitted  to  the  board  bis  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  extreme  vulnerability  of  the 
greater  number  of  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  outlined  a  point-by-point  plan  for 
the  future,  emphasized  in  which  was  the 
situation  as  to  news  pictures.  The  board 


weekly  were  prepared,  in  both  print  and  mat 
form,  to  accompany  newly  prepared  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches.  This  marked  what  might  be 
termed  the  birth  of  The  .\ssociated  Press 
photo  service. 

It  was  but  another  step  from  biographical 
pictures  into  the  field  of  news  pictures,  .^n 
arrangement  was  made  with  a  news  reel 
company  whereby  the  .\ssociated  Press  could 
distribute  to  members  some  40  news  pictures 
weekly,  which  were  photographs  enlarged  from 
motion  picture  film.  This  was  both  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  use  of  motion  picture  film  as  a 
source  of  printable  news  pictures,  and  an¬ 
other  trial  in  the  search  for  a  source  at  an 
expense  which  the  limited  revenue  was 
sufficient  to  cover.  About  50  members 
subscribed  to  this  service.  By  January  1, 
1928,  the  service  had  become  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive  and  worthy  of  its  mission  to  cause 
a  majority  of  subscribers  to  urge  organization 
of  a  strictly  Associated  Press  news  photo 
service,  which  the  board  approved. 

A  news  photo  mat  service  was  the  logical 
outcome  after  the  photo  service  was  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  deliver  news  pictures.  At  first  a  page 
of  news  photo  mats  was  mailed  from  only 
one  point — New  York.  At  that  time  a  news 
picture  remained  a  news  picture,  even  though 
it  was  five  days  old  when  it  reached  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Expansion  came  slowly,  pri¬ 
marily  because  reproducing  and  mailing  news 
picture  mats  was  a  relatively  expensive  thing. 

The  national  conventions  of  1928  offered  the 
first  great  test  for  these  two  services.  Un- 
quesionably,  the  remarkable  demonstration  of 
news  photo  and  news  picture  mat  coverage 
from  Kansas  City  and  Houston  provided  the 
outstanding  example  of  the  speed  and  scope 
of  picture  coverage  it  was  possible  for  the 
members  of  the  Associated  Press  to  have. 

From  that  time  forward,  both  the  news 
photo  and  the  picture  mat  services  made 
rapid  strides.  Staff  and  distribution  facilities 
were  established,  first  at  Chicago  then  Atlanta 
and  San  Francisco.  While  delivery  from 
these  cities  was  on  an  irregular  basis,  each 
city  was  used  whenever  accelerated  dispatch 
of  a  news  photo  or  a  mat  was  made  pos¬ 
sible.  While  the  Associated  Press  was  late 
in  entering  the  field  of  news  pictures,  it 
nevertheless  led  in  adapting  the  facilities  of 
speed  to  the  movement  of  news  pictures  on 
a  regional  basis.  With  the  perfection  of  the 
product  and  a  closely  knit  system  of  delivery 
schedules,  both  services  underwent  a  thorough 
decentralization — the  general  service  profiting 
from  the  benefit  of  an  increased  number  of 
distribution  points,  and  the  state  and  regional 
territory  profiting  even  more  from  these  closer- 
to-home  delivery  stations. 

The  news  photo  servi:e,  after  organizing 


its  domestic  source  of  supply,  found  that  the 
quality  and  type  of  news  pictures  required 
at  home,  likewise  must  be  developed  from 
abroad.  Dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements 
and  the  character  of  material  received  from 
then  existing  agencies  abroad,  the  board 
approved  the  establishing  of  wholly  owned 
and  controlled  subsidiary  picture  organiza 
tions  in  Europe. 

The  result  has  been  that  members  are  re 
ceiving  pictures  taken  abroad  by  their  own 
staff  photographers,  at  no  cost  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  who  is  not  a  subscriber.  Thus,  with 
completi  m  of  the  original  program  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff  coverage  of  news  pictures, 
comparable  to  its  own  staff  coverage  of  the 
news,  the  way  had  been  paved  for  adapting 
these  structures  to  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  news  pictures  which,  with  the 
efficiency  and  scientific  progress  made,  placed 
the  members  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  every  added  facility. 

From  the  day  the  first  news  photo,  feature 
service  illustration  or  news  picture  mat  made 
its  appearance,  the  cost  thereof  has  been  met 
consistently  and  fully  by  members  subscribing 
to  these  services.  Each  addition  has  carried 
a  corresponding  availability  of  revenue  in 
support,  whether  it  was  a  mechanical,  edi¬ 
torial,  administrative  or  facility  addition. 
Subscriptions  have  been  voluntary.  The  cost 
of  participating  in  these  three  services  has 
been  materially  less  than  that  formerly  paid 
private  or  commercial  syndicates.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  every  other  service,  special  or  gen¬ 
eral,  your  organization  is  able  to  render  it 
better  and  at  less  cost.  Furthermore,  the 
membership  has  something  no  one  can  take 
away,  nor  can  it  be  subjected  to  the  con¬ 
tractual  manipulation  of  commercial  agencies. 

It  was  only  a  question  of  time  until  the 
news  picture  would  be  transmitted  simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  news  story.  From  the  mod¬ 
est  beginnings  of  a  biographical  news  picture 
in  print  or  mat  form,  sent  by  the  cheapest 
means  of  delivery,  through  each  successive 
stage  of  first-class  fast  mail,  train  portering, 
airplane  and  telephoto,  the  fundamental  staff 
organization  and  structure  alone  have  made  it 
P'ssible  keeping  pace  with  each  successive 
development.  Throughout  this  period,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  management  were  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  every  organization  known  to 
t)e  experimenting  with  mechanism  designed  to 
transmit  pictures. 

While  there  was  some  disappointment  when 
the  telephoto  system  of  the  .\merican  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  we  knew  that  laboratory  work  would 
make  the  product  of  the  old  system  obsolete 
— primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  quality, 
technical  perfection  and  leased  wire  net  work 
operation.  The  telephoto  system  of  that  day, 
please  bear  in  mind,  was  a  strictly  commer¬ 
cial  setup  of  wires,  sold  at  a  toll  schedule 
payment  to  anyone  desiring  to  transmit  a 
picture  or  facsimile.  It  was  not  a  news 
photo  organization,  it  had  no  pictures,  it  was 
not  in  the  newspaper  business,  it  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  needs  of  newspapers  or  the  use 
which  could  be  made  of  its  facilities.  That 
it  was  not  profitable  is  not  surprising.  It  was 
quite  clear,  however,  that  the  time  was  not 


distant  when  all  the  good  of  this  costly  q. 
periment  would  be  available  to  some  news 
pai>er  B'ganization. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  laboratory 
so  improved  its  apparatus  that  it  was  in 
tion  to  deliver  the  type  of  picture  every  men. 
ber  today  has  seen.  The  availability  of  tka 
machine  disclosed  its  immediate  and  potentiii 
value,  and  what  it  meant  as  a  contribution  is 
the  long  term  planning  already  mentioned. 
The  board  also  learned  the  .\T&T  conenr. 
rently  was  advising  other  press  association!, 
and  all  who  might  be  interested.  The  board 
directed  consultation  with  members  then  tak- 
ing  the  news  photo  service  and  who  finaa- 
cially  were  able  to  consider  the  cost  of  tkit 
equipment  to  obtain  their  views  about  the 
practicability  of  contracting  for  its  manufao 
ture  and  use. 

Sufficient  favorable  response  was  received 
in  a  relatively  short  time,  contracts  were  ex¬ 
changed,  and  the  status  of  the  entire  matter 
reported  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  boaid. 
The  procedure  of  the  board  and  the  manaie 
ment  of  this  in  this  respect  was  expretdy 
approved  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  men. 
l>ers  in  annual  meeting  one  year  ago.  The 
board  by  resolution  conformed  to  the  actioe 
of  the  annual  meeting,  approved  the  contract! 
with  the  members  concerned  and  directed  tk 
equipment  be  manufactured  and  installed,  aid 
the  service  started  at  the  earliest  possible  date 

Whether  other  agencies,  on  notification  kj 
the  .\T&T,  turned  down  the  facility  or  were 
caught  short  by  the  action  of  Associatid 
Press  members,  is  something  in  which  wt 
are  not  interested.  We  are  informed  that 
other  organizations  have  been  and  still  an 
experimenting  with  equipment  for  transmit¬ 
ting  pictures.  The  board  is  aware  of  th 
technique  of  some  of  these  machines.  Ainaii 
other  things,  radio  circuits  are  being  cm. 
ployed,  as  well  as  land  lines.  The  most  n- 
cent  display  of  a  picture  transmitted  by  radio 
carried  a  brief  story  in  explanation  of  tkc 
method. 

The  board  wishes  to  advise  the  mcnibe 
ship  that  nothing  in  this  whole  experimoial 
field  presently  portends  any  improvement  ont 
the  Wirephoto  system.  The  great  strengtk 
of  the  Wirephoto  service  is  its  network  opera- 
tion,  firmly  joined  by  proved  channels  of 
transmission.  The  recent  photos  transmitted 
by  radio  have  been  point-to-point  delivery,  tkat 
is,  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  or 
New  York  and  Atlanta,  etc.,  and  then  ob¬ 
tained  only  after  a  considerable  length  of  tiae 
and  repetition  of  subject-matter.  Should  radie 
channels  become  dependable  and  other  ek- 
ments  equally  stabilized,  the  Wirephoto  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Associated  Press  then  eisilj 
could  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  radio,  or  any 
other  better  facility  subsequently  developed. 

Utilization  of  the  Wirephoto  system  woold 
have  been  utterly  impossible  without  the* 
years  of  slow  but  methodical  organization  tf 
the  news  photo  service.  Just  as  the  news 
photo  service  in  its  growth  adopted  eick 
advancing  means  of  speeded-up  delivery,  » 
was  it  preparing  for  the  day  when  its  struc¬ 
ture  would  provide  the  pictures  needed  far 
wire  transmission.  From  the  beginning,  them 

(Continued  on  page  115) 
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SAYS  A.N.P.A. 

(Coithnucd  from  page  9) 

Qi  chronic  endocarditis  complicated  with 
bcmoglobular  anemia,  culminating  in 
coronary  thrombosis.’ 

“It  produced  a  profound  effect  and 
the  silence  was  finally  broken  by  the 
ioreman  of  the  jury  who  said,  'Well,  I’ll 
he  God  damned !' 

“1  confess  that  that  thought  ran 
through  my  mind  as  Mr.  Wiley’s  cata¬ 
log  of  pending  legislation  unrolled  and 
unrolled  in  the  course  of  his  compre¬ 
hensive  survey. 

“1  congratulate  this  convention  upon 
the  numbers  in  attendance  and  the 
spirit  which  has  been  manifested  in 
vour  sessions.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a 
great,  representative  company  of  Am¬ 
ericans  come  together  with  the  zest  and 
patriotic  interest  that  has  been  displayed 
in  your  speeches,  in  your  debates,  in 
vour  committee  proceedings.  A  fine 
spirit  seems  to  hover  over  this  conven¬ 
tion,  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  praise  some  of  your  great  men. 

The  press  of  America  has  given  a 
)d  account  of  itself  during  the  last 
two  years.  It  has  stcxid  up  manfully 
for  its  rights,  nay  for  more,  for  its 
right  to  discharge  its  duty  to  the  great 
public  that  it  serves. 

“Now,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  trend 
of  legislation  affecting  newspapers  to¬ 
day,  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that 
the  press  of  the  country  constitutes 
in  a  sense  a  danger  to  the  successful 
progress  of  half-baked  theories  and 
dl-considered  and  somewhat  hastily  pro¬ 
posed  reforms.  There  is  such  a  pride 
of  opinion  in  the  authorship  of  an  idea 
or  in  the  early  sponsorship  of  some  new 
proposal  that  makes  its  sj^nsors  or  its 
authors  very  impatient  of  delay,  very 
resentful  of  investigation  or  question¬ 
ing,  and  that  feeling  unhappily  is  trans¬ 
late  frequently  into  a  certain  desire  to 
stifle  criticism  at  its  source,  to  make 
criticism  if  not  hazardous  at  least  un¬ 
pleasant,  to  discourage  it  wherever  it 
shows  a  disposition  to  manifest  itself. 
It  is  that  human  impulse  which  is  at 
the  source  and  bottom  of  so  many  dis' 
OTtions  of  those  fair  principles  upon 
which  liberty  relies,  and  it  is  that  len¬ 
iency  which  must  be  noted,  quickly 
letected,  instantly  resisted,  if  we  are 
u>  discharge  our  full  service  as  loyal 
ions  of  freedom. 

“This  question  of  the  freedom  of 
he  press  I  sincerely  trust  will  never 
grow  hackneyed,  never  trite.  I  sincerely 
»pe  that  its  discussion  will  be  some- 
hing  of  which  you  will  never  tire,  be- 
ause  the  question  is  a  very  broad  one, 
1  very  comprehensive  one.  It  involves 
he  freedom  primarily  of  printing,  and 
n  that  sense  of  utterance,  and  anything 
■hat  threatens  that  freedom  or  imposes 
3pon  it  burdens  or  conditions  that  are 
It  variance  with  its  free  growth  and 
^Kiad  and  prospering,  is  an  inroad  upon 
he  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is  that 
which  makes  these  various  little  snip- 
Bg  laws  proposed  or  pending  through- 
Mt  the  country  of  significance. 

“It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  de- 
B*,  this  freedom  of  the  press.  I  re- 
nember  a  year  ago  having  occasion 
®  recall  to  you  a  very  illuminating 
that  I  had  with  General  Hugh 
lohnson  across  his  desk,  in  the  course 
>1  which  he  said  to  me,  with  that  rather 
and  engaging  directness  of  his, 
Mr.  Gjlby,  now  come;  you  and  I  are 
w  lawyers — what  is  this  freedom  of 
that  you  are  talking  about?’ 

Well,’  I  said,  ‘General  Jminson,  it 
wt  expect  me  to  give  you  a  definition 
Tipping  off  my  tongue  tip  like  the 
Tight  scholar  in  the  schoolroom,  you 
Tout  get  it’  and  you  may  recall  fur- 
w  that  I  said  that  if  the  Chief  Jus- 
iw  of  the  United  States  were  sitting 
^ere  I  was  sitting  and  were  asked 
w  question,  I  doubt  very  much 
*  he  would  venture  to  give  in  a  sen- 
ma  or  even  in  two  sentences  a  def- 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press.’ 

And  yrt,’  I  said,  ‘it  is  a  very  real 
and  it  has  been  defined  over  and 
^in  and  variously,  and  as  you 
™iind  me  that  you  are  a  lawyer  and 


as  I  confess  to  being  one,  although 
there  are  mitigating  circumstances,  1 
will  define  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  a  way  which  every  lawyer  will  con¬ 
sider  complete  and  adequate.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,’  said  1,  ‘is  violated 
when  a  case  involving  it  as  an  issue 
is  presented  to  a  competent  court,  and 
the  court  holds,  on  all  the  facts  shown, 
speaking  the  law  as  every  judge  speaks 
it,  that  that  freedom  has  been  affected 
injuriously,  invaded,  hurt  or  injured,’ 
and  that  freedom  can  be  violated  quite 
as  much  by  some  arbitrary  or  excessive 
tax  or  some  restriction  upon  the  mak¬ 
ing  or  distribution  of  your  product  or 
some  restriction  upon  your  Ireedom  to 
publish  advertising  material  or  by  some 
burden  upon  it,  specially  aimed  ami 
specially  contrived,  to  place  upon  tlie 
newspaper  a  damaging  and  costly  lim¬ 
itation  or  condition. 

“This  freedom  of  the  press,  while 
it  belongs  to  the  people  and  is  one  of 
their  inalienable  rights,  is  entrusted  to 
the  publisher  as  its  custodian  and  guar¬ 
dian,  and  from  it  he  derives  a  protec¬ 
tion  primarily  designed  for  the  ^ople. 

"The  makers  of  the  Constitution 
were  determined  that  the  people  should 
lie  fortified  in  their  liberties  by  the 
possession  of  a  free  press,  there  being 
no  other  monitor  of  tyranny,  monitor 
of  governmental  presumption,  govern¬ 
mental  transgression  of  the  bounds  and 
limits  that  government  should  observe, 
than  a  free  press. 

“So  this  trend  of  legislation,  taking 
the  ingenuity  of  the  bucolic  represen¬ 
tative  or  the  publicity-seeking  senator, 
is,  after  all  explicable,  at  least  partially, 
on  the  theory  of  the  restlessness  and 
impatience  of  power  at  the  e.xistence  of 
a  source  of  criticism  that  is  untram¬ 
meled  and  unafraid. 

“This  freedom  must  be  preserved,  it 
must  be  defended  from  the  least  in¬ 
road.  It  is  to  the  press  and  the  courts 
that  .America  looks  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  its  poise  and  sanity  in  periods 
of  excitement  and  disturbance. 

“The  American  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  going  down.  The  .Amer¬ 
ican  people  will  not  suffer  this  system 
r '  government  to  be  radically  or  fun¬ 
damentally  altered  as  to  its  outline  or 
as  to  its  basic  theory,  and  it  is  to  the 
courts,  untrammeled  and  unafraid,  and 
to  the  press,  alert  and  outspoken,  that 
the  people  ^ook  in  these  times  and  in 
all  times  and  history  for  that  steadying, 
reassuring,  competent  defense  that  rea¬ 
son  always  interposes  to  excitement.” 

On  Wednesday  John  Stewart  Bryan 
Richmond  News-Leader,  and  a  member 
of  the  code  committee,  in  a  pointed 
speech,  concentrated  on  the  problem  of 
government  propaganda  in  a  subtly  seri. 
ous  vein. 

“The  other  day,”  he  began,  “I  bought 
a  copy  of  the  Oxford  dictionary.  It 
says,  ‘Propaganda  is  any  association, 
systematic  sclieme  or  concerted  move¬ 
ment  for  the  propagation  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  doctrine  or  practice.’  Of  course  we 
have  got  the  doctrine  from  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
Brande  in  his  dictionary,  says,  ‘It  is  a 
term  of  reproach’ — you  know  Punch 
once  said,  ‘What  is  ‘my  dear’?’  The 
answer  is  that  ‘My  dear’  is  a  term  of 
reproach  used  in  public  by  married 
people.’  He  said,  ‘It  is  a  term  of  r^ 
proach  for  the  spread  of  news  which  is 
viewed  by  governments  with  horror  and 
aversion.’ 

“Now,  you  know  that  is  all  very  well 
for  the  government  to  view  this  with 
horror  and  aversion,  they  use  it  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  using  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  insidious  mechanism  that  has 
been  developed  in  the  memory  of  man 
and  used  for  themselves.  The  fact  that 
you  like  a  thing  doesn’t  make  it  safe 
or  healthy  to  use.  The  fact  that  the 
government  likes  it  and  the  fact  that 
the  government  uses  it  doesn’t  in  anv 
way  depreciate  or  change  the  ultimate 
effect  of  propaganda. 

“You  and  1  are  engaged  in  a  business 
which  owes  its  financial  stability  and 
owes  its  moral  right  to  exist,  because 
they  have  been  businesses  which  qre 
naturally  stable.  The  gold  brick  busi¬ 
ness  I  still  believe  works  pretty  well, 
but  doesn’t  have  a  moral  right  to  exist, 
and  the  reason  that  we  can  go  to  our 


beds  at  night  and  feel  we  have  done  a 
good  day’s  work  is  because  we  have 
given  our  best  mechanical,  our  best 
intellectual  and  our  best  courageous 
spirit  to  the  dissemination  and  the  free 
circulation,  tlie  unimpeded  circulation  of 
news  that  was  honestly  arrived  at  and 
lioiiestly  procured  and  honestly  dissem¬ 
inated,  because  if  you  withdraw  honest 
news  from  our  social  life  today,  we 
have  no  sound  basis  left  on  which 
sound-minded  men  can  deal  with  one 
another.’’ 

.After  giving  several  examples  of  the 
use  of  news  for  “propagation”  purposes 
Mr.  Bryan  turned  to  Napoleon  Ill’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  Bismarck. 

“Naixileon  III  was  a  generous,  kind¬ 
ly,  lovable,  patriotic  man,  but,  you 
know,  the  old  Russian  proverb — he  that 
sups  with  the  devil  must  use  a  long 
spoon — and  he  sat  down  one  day  to  have 
supper  with  a  man  named  Otto  Eduard 
Leopold  von  Schonhausen-Bismarck, 
and  they  planned  how  to  make  Europe 
safe  for  everybody,”  Mr.  Bryan  related. 
■’The  plan  was  to  have  a  United  States 
of  Europe.  So  they  drew  up  their  pro¬ 
tocol  and  they  planned  everything,  how 
it  was  to  work  out,  and  in  their  plan 
there  was  obviously,  anybody  could  see 
there  was  no  reason  for  Belgium  to  ex¬ 
ist,  so  they  divided  Belgium  between 
them.  .And  then  when  von  Roon  and 
Bismarck  sent  the  Ems  dispatch  that 
precipitated  the  Eranco-Prussian  War, 
all. .  then  first  von  Bismarck  sent  for  the 
little  European  news-gatherer  de  Blo- 
witz  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  proto¬ 
col.  The  day  the  dispatch  came  out 
and  the  repercussions  rose  in  Erance, 
the  London  Times  carried  a  story  that 
Napoleon  had  planned  to  seize  Belgium, 
and  the  whole  spirit  of  Europe  crystal¬ 
lized  instantly  against  Napoleon.  1  sub¬ 
mit  that  it  was  news,  but  it  was  news 
that  was  used  for  propaganda. 

“Now  we  come  back  here  to  our  own 
place,  our  own  country  and  our  own 
situation.  We  talk  about  the  free  press. 
We  had  a  great  revival  meeting  this 
morning  about  the  free  press.  1  worked 
on  this  thing  some  myself,  and  1  know 
just  how  important  the  whole  matter 
was.  But  no  free  press  is  any  good 
unless  it  postulates  a  free  mind.  What 
is  the  sense  on  earth  of  you  or  me  or 
anybody  else  saying  we  are  free  when 
the  information  we  get  is  false?  In 
the  old  common  law  of  England,  which 
is  about  the  crystallized  common  sense 
of  our  people,  they  had  a  rule  in  com¬ 
mon  law  that  nobody’s  testimony  was 
any  good,  it  could  be  thrown  out,  if 
you  could  show,  as  the  courts  said,  that 
he  ‘testified  under  the  torture  of  terror’ 
or  the  ‘false  flattery  of  hope.’ 


us  credit  and  does  the  kind  of  service 
to  our  readers  to  which  we  are  inex¬ 
orably  bound. 

"Congress  understood  the  risk  of  this 
thing.  Twenty-two  years  ago  they 
passed  a  law  that  ran  like  this,  ‘No 
money  appropriated  by  any  act  of  Con- 
gre.->s'  shall  be  used  for  any  compensa¬ 
tion  of  any  publicity  expert  unless  spe¬ 
cifically  appropriated  for  that  purpose.’ 

“.All  right.  Elisha  Hanson— that  boy 
prettN  nearly  stole  the  show  today — 
made  a  speech  the  other  day  in  which 
he  said  that  they  had  a  goldfish  bowl 
in  the  National*  Press  Club  in  which 
they  put  the  names,  day  after  day,  of 
the  men  who  had  dropped  out  of  the 
line  of  straight  reporting  and  gone  to 
doing  straight  publicity  work.  Walter 
Lippmann  .-aid  that  he  estimated  that 
their  salaries  totaled  $1,050VJOC. 

“It  is  just  the  same  all  the  world 
over.  Everybody  wants  to  put  his 
story  straight  before  the  people,  and 
when  he  finds  out  he  has  got  to  hire 
a  man  to  do  it,  he  will  hire  him,  and 
hire  tlie  best  he  can  get.  The  best  is 
none  too  good  for  them ;  they  will 
hire  them  all  the  way  from  publishers 
down. 

“It  isn’t  in  our  province,  gentlemen, 
to  do  much  criticism  of  anybody  until 
we  have  criticized  ourselves  and  dusted 
off  our  own  furniture.  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  was  not  known  as  a  great  pub¬ 
lisher  though  he  was  a  pretty  smart 
guy  in  whatever  he  tried  to  do,  but 
he  said  a  thing  abimt  generals  that  1 
think  every  one  of  us  might  take  to 
heart  about  editors.  He  said,  ‘The 
difference  between  two  generals  is  not 
in  their  capacity  to  fight’ — everybody 
can  fight  or  he  doesn’t  get  to  be  a 
general.  The  greatest  editor  vvho  ever 
lived  was  a  man  named  Sterling  who 
didn’t  have  enough  sense  to  carry 
slops  to  a  barrel  but  the  boys  told 
him  what  to  say  and  he  knew  how  to 
say  it.  Napoleon  said,  ‘A  great  gen¬ 
eral  is  a  man  who  can  draw  a  correct 
conclusion  from  evidence  that  another 
man  would  either  misread  or  overlook.’ 

“There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  .America  when  there  was  such 
a  prize,  such  a  reward,  such  a  glory  of 
service,  such  a  splendor  of  opportunity 
and  such  a  corresponding  degradation 
and  misery  as  faces  the  man  who  is 
able  to  draw  the  correct  conclusions 
from  evidence  another  man  would  mis¬ 
read  or  overlook  and  who,  having  drawn 
the  correct  conclusions,  through  timidity 
or  fear  or  cowardice  or  ignorance  of 
sloth  or  prejudice  or  party  affiliations 
or  hope  for  prestige  or  power,  chokes 
it  down  and  doesn’t  tell  the  people. 

“I  want  to  say  to  you  our  duty  comes 


'Jqjt  look  in  your  own  minds  as  pub-  home  to  me  in  a  way  it  never  came 


Ushers  and  think  about  the  torture  of 
terror  for  you  or  me — I  will  take  it— 
the  torture  of  terror  of  losing  circula¬ 
tion,  the  false  flattery  of  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  advertising,  the  fear  that  your  op¬ 
ponent  may  get  information  from  'Wash¬ 
ington  that  you  don’t  get,  that  he  may 
have  news  sources  you  can’t  tap, 
that  if  your  man  gets  thrown  down  the 
front  steps  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Labor  Relations  Board, 
you  won’t  get  what  is  going  on.  And 
so,  without  perhaps  ever  having  read 


before.  It  won’t  do  for  us  just  to  say 
propaganda  has  got  to  be  stopped.  The 
way  to  meet  demagoguery  is  by  reason. 
The  way  to  meet  madness  is  by  m^- 
hood.  The  way  to  beat  down  false 
propaganda  is  not  more  false  propa¬ 
ganda  but  better  reasoning,  better  intel- 
ligence,  a  better  logic,  more  light.  And 
I  ask  you  here,  as  you  look  forward  to 
what  stands  before  you  and  before  this 
country  if  you  won’t  join  me  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  your  mind  to  stand  behind  your 
reporters  and  to  see  to  it  that  you  are 


those  lines  of  Shakespeare,  you  or  I  in-  to  have  men  who  can  resist  the 

stinctively  inculcate  in  our  Washington  blandishments— not  the  kind  of  man  of 
correspondent  the  old  principle  of —  '  ”  ' 

‘Crook  low  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee 

That  thrift  may  follow  fawning.’ 

“It  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
whether  a  ‘high-minded  and  sickly’  edi¬ 
tor  puts  it  in  with  every  purpose  on 
earth  to  serve  God  and  puts  it  wrong, 
or  whether  a  crook  puts  it  in  with  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  devil  and  puts 
it  right,  the  way  he  needs  it,  you  have 
got  to  have  pure  news  sources  and 


whom  they  can  say,  as  Browning  said 
about  Wordsworth. 

‘Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left 
us. 

Just  for  a  ribbon  to  stick  in  his 
coat’.” 

Verne  E.  Joy,  publisher  of  the  Cen- 
tralia  (III.)  Sentinel,  outlined  several 
cooperative  promotion  plans  which  had 
lieen  worked  up  by  a  group  of  smaller 
dailies  in  his  section,  but  frankly  con¬ 
fessed  that  these  efforts  were  not  as 


you  have  got  to  see  that  they  are  kept  productive  for  the  small  paper  as  are 
pure,  and  you  can  only  do  that  if  you  the  time- tested  but  trite  methods  of 
have  courage  that  is  shot  through  with  contests,  etc.,  and  the  greatest  possible 
information  and  with  will  and  with 
purpose. 

“It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  to  us 
whether  we  like  what  is  going  on  in 
Washington.  It  is  the  biggest  news 
source  in  the  world.  We  have  got  to 
carry_  stuff,  but  I  wonder  if  we  are 
carrying  the  stuff  in  a  way  that  does 


emphasis  upon  the  leg-work  of  the  local 
solicitors. 

C.  E.  Hooper,  president  of  Clark- 
Hooper,  Inc.,  research  organization, 
which  is  conducting  an  important  sur¬ 
vey  of  radio  listeners,  showed  the 
A.N.P.A.  members  charts  showing 
typical  results.  He  recommended  that 
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since  broadcasters  had  retained  psycho¬ 
logists  to  study  the  impression  made 
by  listening,  the  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  should  carry  on  studies  of  the 
mental  impression  made  by  reading. 

“Much  work  has  been  done  in  this 
field  by  psychologists,”  he  said.  “But 
the  operation  of  applying  the  experi¬ 
mental  results  to  the  job  of  preparing 
a  specific  advertisement  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  a  handful  of  advertisers.  These 
particular  advertisers  are  the  hardest 
group  to  dislodge  from  your  columns 
because  they  have  learned  how  to  use 
the  space  they  buy  from  you. 

“If  there  is  any  point  in  measuring 
the  circulation  of  radio,”  he  went  on, 
“our  reporting  should  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  that  problm.  If  the  adver¬ 
tising  world  is  more  interested  in  mea¬ 
suring  the  public  interest  in  radio  than 
in  anything  else  connected  with  broad¬ 
casting,  these  figures  of  ours  will  form 
the  basis  of  many  calculations  and  pro¬ 
jections.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  many 
advertisers  would  like  to  have  a  surer 
means  of  gauging  what  they  may  be 
able  to  get  when  they  buy  time  on 
the  air.” 

Mr.  Hooper  pointed  out  that  his  or¬ 
ganization  holds  no  brief  for  any  me¬ 
dium.  The  study  of  radio  listeners  has 
been  going  on  for  six  months,  three 
questions  being  asked  by  telephone  in 
thousands  of  evening  calls.  These  calls 
ask:  Were  you  listening  to  the  radio 
just  now  ?  To  what  program  were  you 
listening?  What  advertiser  puts  on 
this  program? 

“From  what  we  have  learned,”  he 
said,  “I  believe  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  commercial  radio  broadcasting,  to 
be  really  regarded  as  advertising,  must 
involve  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  listener,  of  at  least  the  name  of 
the  advertiser  or  product  being  adver¬ 
tised. 

“Publications  are  relatively  operat¬ 
ing  under  a  glass  case.  The  audited 
statements  of  your  circulation  are  pub¬ 
lished  regularly. 

“The  need  for  an  A.B.C.  of  the  air 
is  apparent.” 


SENATE  PASSES  TRUCK  BILL 

Carnet  No  Delegation  of  Power  to 
I'C.C.  Covering  Newspaper  Vehicles 

(Special  to  Editoi  &  Publishbi) 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  24— The 
Wheeler  truck  regulatory  bill  which 
embodies  recommendations  of  Coordina¬ 
tor  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  without  any  specific  delegation  of 
power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  to  prescribe  conditions  of  opera¬ 
tion,  wages,  hours,  etc.,  for  trucks  owned 
and  used  by  publishers  in  delivering 
newspapers. 

Such  trucks  come  within  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  “private  carriers”,  as  con¬ 
tradistinguished  from  “contract  <a’r- 
riers”  or  “common  carriers",  the  latter 
two  being  regulated  by  the  bill. 

The  bill_  provides  for  continuance  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  trucking 
code.  Newspaper-owned  trucks  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  that  code. 

A  concerted  drive  for  complete  union¬ 
ization,  shorter  work-day  and  higher 
wages,  is  expected  immediately  after 
contract  and  common  carrier  trucks 
come  subject  to  ICC  jurisdiction,  since 
railroad  brotherhoods  are  projecting  a 
cami^ign  to  force  identical  working 
conditions  in  the  several  transportation 
fields. 


TO  CONTINUE  NEGOTIATION 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Writers  Also 
to  Elect  New  Officers 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisbsb) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  24— At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  Editorial  Employes  Associa¬ 
tion  today,  it  was  decided  that  an  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  for  1935,  would  be  held 
May  1.  The  executive  committee  which 
opened  negotiations  for  a  full  restora¬ 
tion  of  pay  cuts  was  authorized  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  with  the  management  and 
to  take  up  a  readjustment  of  salaries 
for  new  workers  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  A  conference  with  the  paper’s 
management  will  be  sought. 


ESSO  CAMPAIGN  LAUNCHED 

“Happy  Motoring”  tha  Tlieme  of 
Newspaper  and  Billboard  Drive 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Louisiana 
and  its  marketing  affiliates  have 
launched  an  advertising  campaign  in 
650  newspapers,  with  colorgravure  and 
rotogravure  used  at  some  points, 
rotograpvure  used  at  some  points, 
twelve  hundred  painted  bulletin  boards 
and  3,500  poster  boards  will  be  used. 
Copy  is  based  on  a  “Happy  Motoring” 
theme,  chosen  after  research  had  in¬ 
dicated  that  a  pleasure  appeal  would 
be  in  tune  with  the  rising  spirits  and 
happier  attitude  of  consumers.  The 
campaign  carries  forward  the  program 
of  giving  uniform  identification  under 
the  Esso  name  to  the  outlets  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Standard  Oil 
of  Louisiana,  Standard  Oil  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Colonial  Beacon  Oil  Co. 


PUBUC  BENEHT  IN  FREE 
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the  press  and  punished  offenders  against 
its  tyrannies  with  terrible  tortures,  %nd 
was  proceeding,  perversely,  to  set  up  its 
own  press  censorship.  Censorship  and 
licensing  continued  through  the  Long 
Parliament,  through  the  reigns  of  the 
Stuart  sovereigns  and,  because  of  gen¬ 
eral  hatred,  lapsed  in  the  succeeding 
reign.  Of  the  occasion,  Maccauley  has 
said:  “The  greatest  blow  for  fr^om 
was  then  struck.” 

But  freedom  of  the  press  had  not  been 
achieved.  The  English  politicians  in¬ 
vented  the  crime  of  libel  upon  govern¬ 
ment  and  imposed  crushing  taxation  up¬ 
on  printing,  which  lasted  respectively 
until  1792  and  1855,  and  from  the  evil 
effects  of  which  English  newspapers  are 
still  suffering. 

In  America,  libel  upon  government 
was  introduced  in  1798  and  expired  in 
1801,  after  causing  the  downfall  of  the 
Federalist  party  which  enacted  it. 

Censorship  of  the  press  then  disap¬ 
peared  except  for  some  excesses  of  over- 
zealous  officials  in  wartime,  only  to  re¬ 
appear  in  Illinois  in  1920  and  in  Min¬ 
nesota  in  1927. 

It  was  in  defeating  these  efforts  to 
revive  the  doctrines  of  libel  upon  gov¬ 
ernment  and  of  license  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press  collected  for  the  first  time 
the  full  literature  of  constitutional  law 
bearing  on  this  subject,  and  so  became 
prepared  and  armed,  like  the  Minute 
Men  of  1775,  to  meet  the  Redcoat  sit- 
tack  of  1933. 

This  came  in  the  form  of  a  Trojan 
horse  called  “The  Reemployment  Pro¬ 
gram”  and  was  presented  with  a  burst 
of  propaganda  as  a  measure  to  bring 
about  business  recovery. 

Analysis  of  the  act  itself  indicated, 
however,  that  if  consented  to  without 
objection  or  reservation,  it  contained 
full  power  for  the  suppression  of  free 
press.  It  contained  a  licensing  power 
under  which  a  newspaper  might  be  sup. 
pressed  for  expression  of  undesirable 
editorial  opinions.  It  contained  the 
right  to  suppress  by  injunction  for  acts 
held  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  act. 
It  gave  to  the  President  more  power 
than  Tudor  or  Stuart  kings  had  ever 
sought;  unlimited  power  over  the  cost 
of  newspaper  production;  the  cost  of 
its  mechanical  equipment  and  of  its  raw 
products;  the  nature  of  the  advertising 
it  might  publish;  as  to  who  might  ad¬ 
vertise  ;  as  to  the  handling  of  its  news ; 
as  to  the  territory  within  which  it 
might  be  distributed;  as  to  the  number 
of  pages  it  might  print;  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  editions  a  day  it  might  issue; 
and  as  to  how  many  days  a  week  it 
might  publish. 

Faced  with  this  startling  discovery, 
the  directors  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  called 
representatives  of  five  other  newspaper 
associations  to  consider  the  problem 
presented  to  the  century-free  press  of 
America.  To  this  meeting  I  was  in¬ 
vited  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press. 

I  gave  the  opinion  then,  which  1 


retain  still,  that  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
press  cannot  be  compelled  to  accept 
government  control.  No  publisher 
present  at  that  meeting  differed  from 
my  views  as  to  the  Constitution,  but 
there  were  a  number  present  who  felt 
that  an  insistence  upon  our  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  might  lead  to  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  special  privilege  on  the  part 
of  the  ill-disposed  and  the  ignorant. 

Ail  the  publishers  present  then  agreed 
to  accept  a  code,  but  to  incorporate 
into  it  a  declaration  maintaining  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press.  They  then  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  negotiate  the 
code. 

This  committee,  accompanied  by  coun¬ 
sel’  met  with  the  administrator’  and 
stated  frankly  that  they  could  not  and 
would  not  advise  the  members  of  their 
respective  organizations  to  sign  the  so- 
called  Reemployment  Agreement  or 
submit  a  code,  unless  the  principle  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press  was  recog¬ 
nized. 

The  code  administrator  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  thereupon  undertook  a  campaign 
of  intimidation  to  coerce  the  publishers 
by  speeches  issued  to  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations  for  publication,  and  broadcast 
by  radio. 

They  charged,  and  falsely,  that  the 
newspapers  were  using  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  to  maintain  improper  work¬ 
ing  conditions ;  they  denied  that  the 
license  was  to  be  applied  to  newspapers ; 
denied  that  signatories  to  codes  waived 
their  constitutional  rights. 

But  while  these  denials  were  being  re¬ 
iterated,  a  publisher  in  Alabama  was 
threatened  with  prosecution  for  criti¬ 
cizing  the  NRA,  upon  the  theory  that 
the  NRA  revived  the  law  of  libel  upon 
government  1 

A  merchant  in  Massachusetts  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  blue  eagle  for  publishing 
an  advertisement  critical  of  Uie  NRA, 
an  actual  exercise  of  censorship  and 
license  1 

The  Radio  Commission  threatened  not 
to  renew  the  licenses  of  stations  which 
allowed  them  to  be  used  by  persons  or 
firms  in  disfavor  with  the  NRAl 

And  the  attorney-general  argued  in 
court  that  citizens  who  had  consented 
to  codes  had  thereby  forfeited  their  con¬ 
stitutional  rights! 

Steeled  by  these  incontrovertible  facts, 
the  committee  stood  firm,  and  an  almost 
unanimous  press  support^  them. 

So  that  when  a  temporary  code  for 
newspapers  was  promulgate,  it  con¬ 
tained  the  following  language : 

“Section  VII :  In  submitting  or  sub¬ 
scribing  to  this  code,  the  publishers  do 
not  thereby  agree  to  accept  or  to  com¬ 
ply  with  any  other  requirements  than 
those  herein  contained,  or  waive  any 
right  to  object  to  the  imposition  of  any 
further  or  different  requirements,  or 
waive  any  constitutional  rights  or  con¬ 
sent  to  ^e  imposition  of  any  require¬ 
ments  that  might  restrict  or  interfere 
with  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  freedom  of  the  press  had  been 
saved  for  the  time  in  the  publishing  of 
newspapers. 

The  NRA  now  began  to  press  for  a 
permanent  code.  Again  the  publishers 
insisted  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Again  the  code 
authorities  coerced  and  sniped  at  the 
publishers  in  an  effort  to  make  them 
waive  the  right  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Once  more  the  publishers  stood 
firm  and  refused  to  remove  the  section 
of  the  code  which  preserved  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

Now  dictatorship  sought  to  achieve 
its  end  by  indirection.  Xhe  code  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  publishers  was  accepted, 
but  the  following  modification  was  su¬ 
perimposed  upon  it: 

“(a)  In  so  far  as  Article  VII  is  not 
required  by  the  act,  it  is  pure  surplus¬ 
age.  While  it  has  no  meaning,  it  is 
permitted  to  stand  because  it  has  been 
requested  and  because  it  could  have  no 
su^  legal  effects  as  would  bar  its  in¬ 
clusion.  Of  course,  a  man  does  not 
consent  to  what  he  does  not  consent  to. 
But  if  the  President  should  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  modify  this  code,  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  the  modification  was  not 
consented  to  would  not  affect  whatever 


obligations  the  non-consenter  would  ha>e 
under  section  3(d)  of  the  National  Ij. 
dustrial  Recovery  Act. 

“Of  course,  also,  nobody  waives  jm 
constitutional  rights  by  assenting  to  i 
code.  The  recitation  of  the  freedom# 
the  press  in  the  code  has  no  more  ph# 
here  than  would  the  recitation  of  ih 
whole  constitution  or  the  ten  common] 
ments.  The  freedom  guaranteed  by  tbt 
constitution  is  freedom  of  expresg# 
and  that  will  be  scrupulously  respect# 
— but  it  is  not  freedom  to  work  dj). 
dren,  or  do  business  in  a  firetrap,  # 
violate  the  laws  against  obscenity,  ill# 
and  lewdness.” 

This  phrase  was  adroitly  worded  tt 
cast  obloquy  upon  the  newspaper 
so  intimidate  them,  to  give  lip  serrict 
to  freedom  of  the  press  while  obtainiaj 
for  the  executive  complete  ^werto 
hold  over  it,  or  impose  upon  it,  condi¬ 
tions  impossible  of  observance. 

Moreover,  the  implications  as 
working  conditions  in  newspaper  offica 
were  notoriously  untrue,  and  the  sq- 
gested  limitations  upon  the  freedom# 
the  press  were  deceitfully  misleading 

Therefore,  I  advised  the  publishe 

“Insofar  as  this  comment  may  bejg. 
tended  as  a  definition  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  it  is  an  incomplete  statemm. 

“The  right  of  the  freedom  of  tie 
press  is  a  ‘right  which  shall  not  le 
abridged  by  any  law  of  Congress.’  Tic 
freedom  of  the  press  would  be  abrit^ 
by  any  law  passed  by  Congress  wbd; 
by  the  exercise  of  a  code  or  othenri*, 
would  do  any  of  the  following  thi^: 
First,  unreasonably  raise  the  cost  of 
production;  second,  unreasonably  de¬ 
crease  the  return  from  publishiif; 
these  would  abridge  its  freedom  asd- 
fectively  as  would  excessive  taxatke. 
Third,  interfere  with  the  transmissiai 
of  news  by  telegraph  or  othenri*. 
Fourth,  confine  the  liberty  to  write  fcr 
publication  or  the  liberty  to  publi^to 
any  fraction  of  the  population,  or  pn- 
vent  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
from  printing,  writing  for  publicatkc, 
or  from  causing  any  writing  to  be 
printed.  And,  finally,  anything  tha 
would  unreasonably  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  in  any  way  which 
may  ever  be  invented.” 

“If  the  framers  of  the  (Constitution 
had  merely  \\  ished  to  protect  the  pess 
against  those  forms  of  abridgiocot 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  past  and 
about  which  they  knew,  those  masters 
of  the  English  language  would  han 
used  the  appropriate  phrases,  but  Imoi' 
ing  that  the  mind  of  man  is  fertile  in 
expedients,  and  feeling  confident  that 
new  methods  of  abridging  the  freedom 
of  the  press  would  be  devised,  they 
created  a  prohibition  absolutely  v- 
limited,  and  tmder  that  prohibition  le 
stand” 

Upon  the  aimouncement  of  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  code.  President  Davis  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  immediately  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  general  code  committee  #f 
25  publishers — representing  the  ANP 
A.  and  five  regional  asscKiations. 

The  committees  were  advised  by  sev¬ 
eral  eminent  counsel  that  publishenor 
writers  who  subscribed  to  the  code  as 
modified  would  forfeit  their  rights  un¬ 
der  the  First  Amendment. 

The  directors  of  the  Associated  Press 
having  previously  resolved  to  call  i 
meeting  of  its  members  iri  such  an 
eventuality,  the  Code  Committee  votec 
to  call  a  congress  of  all  the  nefsp* 
per  publishers  of  America  at  whid  n 
would  advise  them  that  subscriben  k 
the  code  in  its  amended  form 
lose  their  constitutional  rights  and  d* 
as  the  code  would  be  enforced  aga»* 
non-signers,  the  freedom  of  the  P® 
would  be  utterly  destroyed.  Then® 
not  until  then  was  section  seven  of » 
code  approved  as  submitted  and  “v[d- 
out  modification,  condition  or  qualino 
tion.” 

Since  this  approval  was  also  extea® 
to  all  forms  of  printing,  upon  the  r^| 
sentation  of  the  newspaper  publis^ 
the  freedom  of  the  press  was  preserv* 
for  the  entire  people.  . 

The  newspaper  publishers  have  sw 
the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter, 
arpie  according  to  conscience  w*® 
Milton  put  above  all  other  liberties. 
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(*■  maining  life  because  of  previous  excessive 

savings  seen  in  study  of  barges,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
DEPRECIATION  Treasury  Department  will  allow  deductions 

'  on  the  base  established  by  crediting  to  the 

^  (Continued  from  page  17)  reserve  the  total  amount  allowed  for  all  years 

i  on  which  the  Statute  of  Limitations  has  run, 

#  ae  to  be  adopted.  The  schedule,  however,  plus  credits  for  amounts  allowable  for  all 

be  made  to  conform  to  the  following  years  in  which  the  returns  are  not  yet  closed. 


EXHIBITS  WITH  TAX  REPORT 


Exhibit  "A” — Suggested  DErBECiATioH  Sc  iiedule 
Name  and  Address  of  Taxpayer 


Scfiilation; 

The  deduction  for  depreciation  in  re- 
ipect  of  any  depreciable  property  for  any 
tmble  year  shall  be  limited  to  such 
ntable  amount  as  may  reasonably  be 
cgBsidered  necessary  to  recover  during 
the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  property 
the  unrecovered  cost  or  other  basis.  The 
harden  of  proof  will  rest  upon  the  tax¬ 
payer  to  sustain  the  deduction  claimed. 
Therefore,  taxpayers  must  furnish  full 
and  complete  information  with  respect  to 
the  cost  or  other  basis  of  the  assets  in 
lespect  of  which  depreciation  is  claimed, 
their  age,  condition  and  remaining  use¬ 
ful  life,  tbe  portion  of  their  cost  or  other 
basis  which  has  been  recovered  through 
depreciation  allowances  for  prior  taxable 
years,  and  such  other  information  as  the 
Commissioner  may  require  in  substai.tia- 
tioo  of  the  deductions  claimed. 


For  example,  depreciation  taken  and  allowed  Year 

on  returns  through  1932  on  a  cost  of  Acquired. 

$1,000,000  may  have  amounted  to  $500,000, 
whereas  the  allowable  depreciation  to  that 
point  was  $400,000.  An  adjustment  in  the 
accounts  will  be  permitted  and  amended  re¬ 
turns  should  be  filed  for  1933  and  1934  on 
the  basis  of  the  allowable  deductions  for  those 
years,  the  remaining  cost  to  be  depreciated 
being  $500,000  (not  $600,000). 

Likewise  if  the  deductions  through  1932  6 

had  been  $300,000  (insufficient  by  $100,000),  Charges  to  De¬ 
an  adjustment  must  be  made  in  the  surplus  preciation  Reserve, 

and  reserve  accounts  to  correct  the  under-  Prior  Years 

depreciation  of  prior  years,  but  no  benefit  (Charges  for 

accrues  to  the  taxpayer,  except  for  1933  and  Other  Than  Re- 
1934  where  he  may  file  amended  returns  and  tirements  of  Sales 
deduct  additional  depreciation  on  the  allow-  to  be  Fully  Ex- 
able  basis.  In  other  words,  if  a  taxpayer  plained). 


Original  Cost  Deductions  for  .Adjusted  Cost  Credits  to  De- 


and  Subsequent  Sales  and  Other  Beginning 
Additions  b  y  Dispositions  in  Yea  r — Col. 
Y  e  a  r  s,  Includ-  Prior  Years.  Less  Col.  3. 
ing  Current 
Year. 


Original  Estimated  Useful  Life . Years 


to  be  Fully  Ex¬ 
plained). 


Depreciation  Re¬ 
serve  Beginning 
of  Year. 


Balance  Remain 
ing  Beginning 
of  Year,  Col.  4 
Less  Col.  7. 


Estimated  Re¬ 
maining  Life. 


preciation  Re¬ 
serve,  Prior 
Year#  (Deprecia¬ 
tion  Allowed 
or  Allowable). 


10 

Deductions  for 
Sales  and  Other 
D  i  s  p  o  s  i  tions 
Current  Year. 


Commissioner  may  require  in  substantia-  been  charging  off  depreciation  at  a  lesser 

tioo  of  the  deductions  claimed.  rate  in  prior  years  he  cannot  take  the  re- 

_ u  At9A  ^  ..1  •  •  •  #  a.-  maining  book  balance  to  be  written  off  in  the 

Muneograph  4170  explaining  information  f„j„„\ut  must  adjust  that  book  balance  to  tl 

ll!!rJ7snd  an  aecomr»nrint'fn™*or«.bfd'  ‘bsorb  what  he  should  have  written  off  in  Adjusted  Cost  Ena 
ioctions,  and  an  accompanying  fora  of  sched-  .  ^  jjj  ^  gHowed  to  write  off  of  Current  Year, 

Je,  ire  prej^ared  for  use  of  the  taxpayer.  P  ,  ^  „mainine  use-  Col.  4  Less  Col.  10. 


Adjusted  Cost  End 


i  r^;rarTMrscredure’'provide:  rl^T^the^Sro^ertr 

"“staled** e^ti’mated"”*;  a®*-; “i  (7)  Taxpayers  Tho  have  taken  reasonable 
tig  &,  rtc..  but  must  clear!  reflecT'an  adrus“t-  depreciation  deductions  for  all  7*^*  ^'1  no^ 

fcg,«iation  schedule  which  seems  to  meet  J 

treasury  Department’s  requirements  is  R'Partment  to  m.nim.ae  the  ««<>«.  “"d  «- 
gtarhed  hereto.  (Exhibit  “A.”)  Pf"“  taxpayer,  so  long  as  it  is  con- 

Of  While  it  may  be  that  changes  in  the  law  »  P™P*’'  determination  of  tax- 

(k-  K  regulations  may  come  later  on  which  will 

en^to  a  considerable  degree  the  present  Depbeciation’s  Position  in  a  Newspape. 


Depreciation  Claim¬ 
ed  for  Current 
Year. 


Charges  to  Depreci¬ 
ation  Reserve,  Cur¬ 
rent  Year.  (See 
Note  Col.  6). 


Net  Depreciation  Re¬ 
serve  End  of  Cur¬ 
rent  Year. 


Instructions  to  Accompany  Suggested  De¬ 
preciation  Schedule 

Col.  2  Do  all  coats  reported  in  Column  2  Asset 

represent  actual  cash  expenditures  by  Stereotype 
the  taxpayer?  To  be  certified  to  on  .Autoplate  4 
the  schedule.  Equipment 

If  any  of  the  amounts  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  cash  expenditures  by  the  tax¬ 
payer,  a  supplemental  statement  should 
be  prepared  indicating  the  amount 
thereof,  how  it  was  determined  with 
the  description  of  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  assets,  and  the  basis  Types  srix- 
used  in  allocating  the  amounts  to  as-  tures 
set  accounts. 


«n-  The  remaining  estimated  useful  life  of  each  finition,  "Depreciation  is  the  cost  element 
met  may  be  redetermined  annually  in  the  '»"’'d  by  the  decline  in  the  number  of  use- 
Sflit  of  changing  conditions.  ful  service  units  in  property,  ’  is  sufficiently 


In  view  ot  the  above,  the  safest  and  ulti-  ‘o  s®”®  a  basis  for  this  discus- 

■ateljr  the  most  economical  procedure  for  the  .  . 

taxpaver  whose  depreciation  deductions  are  .  Depreciation  in  a  newspaper  cost  system 
HWt  to  be  questioned,  is  to  prepare  at  once  '*  outstanding  importance  in  its  position 
the  necessary  dau  under  T.  D.  4422  and  ab>“«»'d®  taxes,  insurance  and  other  fixed 
Mimeograph  4170  so  that  his  proper  deprecia-  overshadows  them  in  financial 


oxn  iv  •  ucg.cc  me  presem  Cvctvm  and  THE  UsEs  AND  Ad-  toereot,  tlow  It  was  oeterminea  wiin 

Q.  wiuireTnenU  as  to  detail,  it  appears  that  the  «*ar*c  a  Th  akt  Tpivm  description  of  the  character  and 

•  work  and  expense  necessary  to  determine  ,  vantages  of  a  ruAWT  condition  of  the  assets,  and  the  basis 

.  these  facts  will  have  a  permanently  good  .’’",*hrm"ihh*Mr'*LaueJre*s  !cknoJl*  "“<1  ■"  allocating  the  amounts  to  as- 

“  i«ert  and  will  provide  a  foundation  or  work-  “'em  w  h  Mr.  Esquerre  s  acknowl-  accounts. 

HI  base  from  which  all  subsequent  charges  edE®"’®nt  that  depreciation  is  as  difficult  le  aidi-jh  wi,  ti,«  nf 

ior  to  the  plant  or  depreciation  accounts  may  be  '*  3-5  6-10-12-13  Mhere  the  manner  of  ac- 

Itt  Kcarately  determined  from  vear  to  year,  oeive."  However.  Mr.  G.  H.  Newlove’s  de-  counting  would  require,  show  opposite 

pn-  The  remaining  estimated  useful  life  of  each  finit'O".  "Depreciation  is  the  cost  element  the  year  installed,  all  retirements  and 

atK  iswt  may  be  redetermined  annually  in  the  ®*n*®'f  hy  the  decline  in  the  number  of  use-  reserve  en  ries. 

^  5|bt  of  changing  conditions.  ‘U*  service  units  in  property,’*  is  sufficiently  Col.  8  Show  cost  remaining  to  be  recovered 

^  In  view  ot  the  above,  the  safest  and  ulti-  ad®'I“a‘®  ‘o  s®”®  as  a  basis  for  this  discus-  of  assets  remaimng  in  use  at  bepn- 

rtT  lately  the  most  economical  procedure  for  the  y"*’’  Depreciation  allowab  e 

“  taapaver  whose  depreciation  deductions  are  .  Depreciation  in  a  newspaper  cost  system  for  subsequent  years  is  limited  to 

“  Hkely  to  be  questioned,  is  to  prepare  at  once  '*  outstanding  importance  in  its  position  amounts  necessary  to  recover  remain- 

^  tke  necessary  data  under  T  D  4422  and  ^^ongside  taxes,  insurance  and  other  fixed  ing  cost  during  remaining  serviceable 

Mimeograph  4170  so  that  his  projier  deprecia-  'barges  and  overshadows  them  in  financial  life.  If  cost  remaining  to  be  recov- 

lion  allowance  can  be  determined,  before  the  ‘Sect  because  of  the  larger  sum  usually  in-  cred  is  no  greater  than  salvage  value. 

Commissioner  raises  the  issue  and  makes  a  bas  become  increasingly  well  no  further  depreciation  is  allowable, 

formal  demand  recogniaed  during  the  past  five  years  that  Col.  9  Show  basis  in  separate  statement  as 

ad  There  are  a  few  major  points  in  connec-  ^ata  presented  promptly  in  an  to  how  determined. 

Z  with  the  Treasury  Department  adminis-  '^odentandMt  manner  is  a  necessary  re-  After  the  complete  information  re- 

^  sation  of  this  phase  of  the  tax  problem  which  5““'®™®"t  of  manufacturing  enterprises.  It  quired  by  this  schedule  has  once  been 

dxrald  be  emphasized.  '*  “'■E®"tly  needed  in  newspaper  production  filed,  schedules  for  subsequent  years 

ii”’ne®w'*provisTon‘*is’’ to  ’^ro^de' addit"Lal  i*”  “e've'as  “^guide^^n 'f!*mu-  ColumT’V  ^elcepT  f!r^  cur!nt’  year 

doo  jroposes  and  can  by  law  collect  only  the  “*  where  the  pruning  In  ,i,g  ^3,^  ol  those  corporations  for 

tkey  lofrect  amount  of  tax.  '  »  *  should  be  directed.  which  the  asset  and  depreciation  re¬ 
al-  (2)  Proof  of  proper  deductions  rests  with  heio"  a '^ubfisher**  to  *a^ccomidUh*  tho!e  two 

if(  i*  taxpayer  and  can  be  demanded  by  the  j!  •  ,?i  Publisher  to  accomplish  those  two  cumulative  or  composite  manner  (such 

Bureau _ therefore  the  need  for  adeauate  ‘*®*"'®bles  must  be,  like  a  micrometer,  an  a,  public  utility  companies)  the  in- 

.nX  ualrsis  of  records  to  support  all  claims  accurate  working  tool  and  should  be  tied  in  formation  required  will  be  limited  to 

(3)  We  «ho„1H  Dot  nfl  A  general  books,  not  maintained  as  a  the  data  called  for  in  Cols.  1-2-3-5-6-11 

If  and  14.  together  with  a  separate  state- 

^  LlaZs  breno  nee  t  giving  the  information  called 

tewry  RegulatiLs  are  quite  clear  in  ex-  ,  Depr«iation  admittedly  being  so  large  a  for  in  Col.  9  Current  year  entnes 

t  thining  that  depreciation  deductions  are  based  cosL  demands  more  than  usual  con-  to  be  included  in  Cols.  3-5-6. 

NP.  ■>  cost  and  that  appraised  values  will  not  The  installation  of  larger,  more  ceeding  years  schedules  will  be  ex- 

*  permitted  as  a  base  for  depreciation  '"^”'orous  and  more  costly  machines  and  the  tensions  for  the  current  year  of  the 

tff.  iarges.  erection  of  more  costly  buildings  to  house  columns  already  submitted.  In  every 

-  (A\  T«  -  a  1.  At.  *  'he*"  has  emphasized  the  necessity  of  pro-  case,  the  figures  indicated  on  this 

II  d  depreciation  is  bas*eT"on  Ihe'Tonge'st 'ex!  for  ample  depreciation  reserves  against  .  Khrfule  mim  be  reconciled  with  the 

f "  Wted  life  of  the  assets  in  the  account,  the  will  be  over. 

‘  bis  upon  the  retirement  of  an  asset  is  allow-  ^  bulletin  issued  by  the  Internal  Rev-  Exhibit  “B  * — Summary  of  Depreciation 

ible.  Where  a  composite  rate  is  used  a  loss  Department  a  few  years  ago  it  is  said:  Questionnaire 


Mimeograph  4170  so  that  his  projier  deprecia-  'barges  and  overshadows  them  in  financial 
UtioD  tion  allowance  can  be  determined,  before  the  because  of  the  larger^  sum  usually  in- 

Coomissioncr  raises  the  issue  and  makes  a  '^o^ved.  It  has  become  increasingly  well 
formal  demand  recognized  during  the  past  five  years  that 

ad  There  are  a'  few  major  points  in  connec-  P"*"'.*"’  P'^^mptly  in  an 

^  ion  with  the  Treasury  Department  adminis-  manner  is  a  necessary  re- 

P  «tion  of  this  phase  of  the  tax  problem  which  of  manufacturing  enterprises.  It 

dxrald  be  emphasized  '*  “'■8®"‘'y  needed  in  newspaper  production 

”>■  m  T  !!•  7’.i.  .  u-i  .L  •  .  .  *  ‘be  end  that  operating  costs  may  be  defin- 

in  J.  .  >n. »'"<!. ‘bat  while  the  intent  of  ,  guide  in  formu- 

ti«  m«iue"thtough'‘incrMs^  t^I's  tht  B^Tau  “  ?  b‘’‘^d* 

*"*  ^ors^M  blVryt^”."  " 

tficy  CMrect  amount  of  tax.  a  a  ..a  t 

J  Ts  t  t  1  j  A‘  .  effective  cost  system — one  that  can 

Z  J  7  help  a  publisher  to  accomplish  those  two 

[  ft  he  taxpayer  and  can  be  demanded  by  the  HA.i,.aKi«. k.  iil.  o  — 


Delivery 

Equipment 


Engraving 

Plant 


Mail  Room 
Equipment 


I  Bureau — therefore  the  need  for  adequate 
Rulrsis  of  records  to  support  all  claims. 


desirables — must  be,  like  a  micrometer,  an 
accurate  working  tool  and  should  be  tied  in 
with  the  general  books,  not  maintained  as  a 


risof  J3)  We  should  not  be  unduly  influenced  separate  record  outside  the  control  of  the 
iy  opinions  or  interpretations  of  Treasury  general  ledger. 

_ ^  wfulations  by  engineers  or  appraisers.  The  r,  ...  j  j,  t  •  , 

Treasury  Regulations  are  quite  clear  in  ex-  ,  ^opr^xaUon  admittedly  being  so  large  a 
et «  ihining  that  depreciation  deductions  are  based  'osL  demands  more  than  usual  con- 


JP.  «  cost  and  that  appraised  values  will  not  s‘'ieration.  The  installation  of  larger,  more 

*  permitted  as  a  base  for  depreciation  "umerous  and  more  costly  machines  and  the 

1^.  iarges  erection  of  more  costly  buildings  to  house 

met  (4)  In  classified  accounts  where  the  rate  I-h",  tot 

rf  depreciation  is  based  on  the  longest  ex-  I,.  to  ^  fi'°" 

*  “  Wted  life  of  the  assets  in  the  account,  the  will  be  over, 

loss  upon  the  retirement  of  an  asset  is  allow-  *  bull®tin  issued  by  the  Internal  Rev- 

ihle.  Where  a  composite  rate  is  used,  a  loss  Department  a  few  years  ago  it  is  said: 

•  not  recognized,  as  explained  previously  in  **  elemental  that  in  determining  the  true 


Circulation 

Machines 


Miscellaneous 

Equipment 


all  lldns  report. 


net  income  derived  from  the  operation  of  a 


cb  a  (5)  The  most  important  consideration  is  business  all  operating  costs  or  ex- 

TOttd  die  historical  record  of  the  assets  and  reserve  ""'®‘  b®  deducted.  The  consumption 

■mja-  •“'“It  as  reflected  by  the  taxpayers’  books.  '®P"al  represented  by  depreciation  is  an 
^  jt  This  can  be  obtained  by  an  analysis  of  the  oP®'’ating  expense  and  must  be  recognized  the 
Efi  tC  *  breakdown  of  depreciable  assets  same  as  other  operating  costs  or  expenses." 

“'0  groups  which  past  experience  indicates  “  follows,  therefore,  that  unless  the  cost  of 
^  Rill  hive  the  same  useful  life  expectancy,  oP®rations  includes  depreciation  in  the  eyes 
dW  ind  1  general  grouping  of  the  balance,  to  ‘b®  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  the  books 
Ip*®  *"*7  be  applied  an  average  life  rate.  ‘“’®  wrong. 

Pl®  problem  is  to  decide  the  extent  of  the  As  so  aptly  stated  by  Professor  Henry 
llli  *"uown  required  to  provide  a  proper  base.  Rand  Hatfield  years  ago,  every  piece  of  phy- 
1),  uch  publisher  should  make  a  careful  and  sical  projierty  is  “on  an  irresistible  march 
■partial  study  of  the  several  important  to  the  junk  heap.”  Newspaper  publishers’ 
^jjg.  which  the  assets  of  a  newspaper  property  is  not  immune  from  the  workings 

ihonlT'to  7  "iRchinery  and  equipment)  of  this  economic  law.  It  must  be  replaced, 
j.;  “  be  classified  for  depreciation  purposes,  or  the  capital  protected,  as  an  element  of 

lW®-  ZS,  nf  np/w1iirfiAn  rma^^A\mAm  nf  wltra*  An- 


Prewes 

Monotype  machines 
^ereotype  machines 
Moulding  machines 
Shavers 
Auto  plates 
Dynamos  and  motors 


cost  of  production  regardless  of  what  de¬ 
preciation  method  is  used.  The  theory  of 
depreciation  is  based  on  the  requirement  of 
the  return  of  capital  invested  in  any  prop¬ 
erty,  for  it  is  a'  cost  of  operation  without 
regard  to  what  the  publisher’s  policy  may 
be  concerning  replacements. 

Acknowledging  that  depreciation  is  an  im- 


16)  In  the  adjustments  necessary  to  reduce  portant  element  in  cost,  it  follows  that  er- 
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current  annnal  deductions  over  the  re- 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  2  7,  1  9  35 


1“^  ^  •—  ■  suR^cstine  the  draftinfE  of  one  conforming  to 

SAVINGS  SEEN  IN  STUDY  OF  the  individual  needs  of  his  newspaper.  The 

nFPRFd  ATION  impirtant  thing  to  remember  is  to  have  it 

_  register  all  necessary  data  and  provide  for 

!  (Conthmcd  from  paqe  109)  the  accumulation  of  the  depreciation. 

J _ _ _ • _ After  the  labor  of  installing  a  plant  ledger 

is  over  and  the  expense  is  absorbed,  the  in- 
roneoiis  depreciation  charges  result  in  in-  creasing  visible  benefits  will  soften  the  pessi- 
correct  costs,  and  misstate  the  assets.  Care-  niistic  attitude  often  exhibited  when  the  ques- 
ful  thought  should,  therefore,  be  given  to  all  jign  of  its  continued  maintenance  is  intro- 
depreciation  factors  that  a  fair  depreciation  duced.  It  can  be  conclusively  shown  that 

rate  may  be  established.  Obviously  the  at-  the  capital  asset  control  will  no  longer  repre- 
tempt  to  apply  one  depreciati.m  rate  to  all  sent  exactly  nothing  usable  for  any  purpose, 
depreciable  property  is  erroneous  and  im-  the  depreciation  reserve  will  take  on  a  new 
practicable.  “breakdown”  of  the  plant  into  .^nd  vital  meaning,  individual  capital  assets 


FINAL  LITTLE  TRAGEDY 


units  of  like  characteristics  and  uses  is  re¬ 
quired. 

After  determining  the  scrap  value  of  an 
asset  (which  process  furnishes  an  opportunity 
for  unrestricted  exercise  of  the  imagimation) , 


may  Ite  checked,  and  last  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  exasperating  disputes  with  revenue 
agents  will  be  minimized. 

a  SuMM.sRv  o.  Questionnaire. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  two 


there  are  but  two  more  factors  to  consider  in  or  three  publications  stated  that  production 
determining  depreciation;  the  cost  (or  March  ^^.as  jthe  most  important  factor  in  the  de- 
1,  1913,  value),  and  the  service  life  of  the  termination  t*f  depreciation  of  newspaper 
property.  The  cost  (or  March  1,  1913,  machinery,  not  one  publication  useil  this 

value),  is  usually  determinable  without  much  method.  This  bases  might  profitably  be 
trouble  and,  while  determining  the  life  of  investigated  as  it  is  possible  that  the  Treas- 
the  property  is  not  accomplished  without  a  ury  Department  would  give  very  serious  con- 
mental  flight  into  the  realms  of  conjecture,  sideration  to  the  adoption  of  a  depreciation 
it  can  usually  be  agreed  upon.  The  arrival  policy  based  on  production, 
at  this  position  does  not  mean  future  smooth-  The  following  pertinent  facts  have  been 
sailing  in  all  instances,  because  errors  of  brought  to  light  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
numerous  kinds  are  prone  to  occur,  the  effect  questionnaires  and  the  comments  noted  there¬ 
of  which  will  distort  and  perhaps  render  the  on  by  the  various  publications: 


record  wholly  unreliable.  Carelessness  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  errors,  but  by  far  the 


Presses  and  Reels: 

Of  the  45  publications  that  originally  esti- 


greater  and  most  costly  arise  from  inade-  mated  the  life  of  B  &  \V  presses  under  15 
quate  records.  Imagine  what  would  happen  years,  18  of  them  have  indicated  that  their 
if  but  one  account  only  were  kept  for  all  ac-  original  estimate  was  too  low,  as  follows: 


counts  receivable.  What  confusion  there 
would  be  if  John  Smith’s  account  was  posted 
in  an  account  with  Henry  Jones  or  George 
Brown.  It  would  be  impossible  to  function 
accurately.  A  capital  asset  account  is  in  no 
better  position  unless  a  detailed  plant  ledger 
is  kept,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  is  in 
agreement  with  the  general  ledger  control. 
Unless  a  plant  ledger  is  maintained,  the  cost 
of  each  asset  in  the  plant  becomes  lost  in 
a  maze  of  figures  and  the  date  of  acquisition 
cannot  be  readily  determined.  The  loss  of 
the  record  of  the  separate  items  of  the  plant 


Original  Estimate  10  ycorz. 

1  publication  adjusted  to  21  years 
1  publication  adjusted  to  13  to  20  years 
1  publication  adjusted  to  13  years 

1  publication  adjusted  to  14  years 

2  publications  adjusted  to  20  years 
9  publications  adjusted  to  15  years 

Other  Changes. 

Original 

Estimate  Years  .\djusted 
1  publication . .  11  years  17)4 

1  publication , ,  12J4  years  21 

1  publication. .  13)4  years  16 


loses  the  base  for  depreciation.  The  base  for  Indicating  rather  definitely  that  15  years 
unit  depreciation  being  lost  the  depreciation  should  be  the  minimum  estimated  life  under 
rate  is  usually  applied  against  the  balance  in  normal  usage, 
the  asset  account.  Such  a  method  leads  to  Color  Presses 

confusion  and  bewilderment  and  creates  a  The  above  remarks  hold  true  for  color 
reserve  wholly  without  value  for  any  purpose,  presses.  Of  12  publications  with  original 
Perhaps  the  most  pernicious  result  is  that  estimated  life  of  less  than  15  years,  7  report 
depreciation  is  continued  on  assets  no  longer  that  the  original  estimates  was  too  low. 
in  use,  and  on  those  wholly  depreciated.  This  Original  Cor- 

confusion  presents  an  ideal  condition  for  a  Estimate  rected  Esti- 

revenue  agent’s  adverse  report  and  usually  Life  Years  mate  Years 

results  in  considerable  disallowance  of  de-  1  publication. .  11  years  17)4 

preciation  claimed,  and  in  some  instances  1  publication. .  10  years  13 

might  result  in  a  far-reaching  reversal  of  4  publications.  10  years  IS 

depreciation  in  prior  years.  In  a  mixed  cap-  1  publication. .  10  years  16 

ital  asset  account,  the  sales  of  wholly  or  Linotype,  etc. 

partially  depreciated  assets,  and  the  removal  of  Of  36  publications  reporting  original  esti- 
assets  from  use,  accompanied  by  a  credit  for  mated  life  of  10  years,  13  indicate  that  this 
its  cost,  accomplishes  amazing  results  in  the  estimate  was  too  low.  There  is,  however,  great 
depreciation  reserve.  The  credit  should  ap-  difference  in  years  above  ten,  some  estimat- 
ply  against  the  discarded  assets  but,  because  '"8  useful  life  as  high  as  50  years.  As  for 
of  inadequate  records,  it  has  the  effect  of  off-  fhis  type  of  equipment  ten  years  is  evidently 
setting  assets  acquir^  in  another  year.  In  'o*  but  anything  above  20  seems  too 

many  cases  the  composite  capital  asset  ac-  high,  in  fact  one  publication  originally  esti- 
count  is  but  a  meaningless  array  of  useless  mated  25  years  as  useful  life  but  later  revised 
figures  which  becomes  more  and  more  worth-  •b'®  figure  to  20  years.  It  appears  that  useful 
less  as  the  years  pass  and  in  some  instances  **fe  on  this  type  equipment  should  be  set  no 
creates  the  necessity  of  an  expensive  ap-  lower  than  15  yet  no  higher  than  20. 


praisal. 

An  ideal  arrangement  is  a  plant  ledger 
kept  by  departments,  because  it  provides  a 


Stereotype :  Type  and  Fixtures;  Mail  Room 
Equipment;  Circulation  Machines. 

The  above  comments  on  Linotypes  also 


means  whereby  the  accounting  and  operating  hold  for  the  four  above  mentioned  equipment 
departments  can  review  the  equipment  charge  fyP*s>  as  almost  without  exception  the  report- 
to  correct  the  record  if  there  be  a  discre-  publications  carried  the  same  rate  as  for 
pancy  between  what  assets  are  charged  and  lirmtypcs. 
what  are  in  fact  within  the  department.  Miscellaneous  Equipment. 

A  plant  ledger  is  of  outstanding  import-  This  is  one  instance  where  there  is  any 
ance  and  benefit  in  any  sizable  enterprise,  ^preciable  agreement  as  to  depreciation  rate. 
Some  executives  recognize  it  but  refuse  to  Ruddtngs. 

install  it  because  of  their  fear  of  the  cost  yb®  conventional  2%  and  3%  is  taken 

of  its  maintenance.  It  appears,  however,  that  lyere  is  appreciable  agreement  on  this 

all  publishers’  property  accounts  are  to  be  ®f  asset.  Only  in  three  or  four  instances, 

subjected  to  searching  scrutiny  by  internal  owever,  is  any  mention  made  of  breaking 
revenue  agents  and  the  lack  of  such  a  record  down  the  Building  values,  as  to  plumbing, 
will  in  some  cases  cost  the  publisher  more  ®  e'^^otors,  etc.,  which  parts 

than  its  maintenance  because  of  the  time  higher  allowable  depreciation  rates.  If 

lost  in  tracing  cost  and  depreciation  on  assets  PI*  h<^*Bons  are  looking  for  means  of  having 
disposed  of  and  in  refiguring  depreciation  er-  depreciation  for  tax  purposes  this  is 

roneously  claimed  by  reason  of  a  wrong  dc-  avenue  that  might  be  profitably  investi- 

preciation  base.  v  ,  • 

In  performing  work  (and  accounting  is  tabulation  of  the  returns  from  approxi- 

classified  as  such),  mankind  is  prone  to  fol-  t"*  ®  y  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  publishers 
low  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  dream  'bowing  the  number  of  publications  using 
of  every  business  man  is  “cash  on  the  barrel  depreciation  for  each  general 


head”  for  his  product,  but  businecs  neces-  j,  .... 
sity  makes  for  the  keeping  of  books  and  there  ^  j,  . 

is  a  constant  weighing  of  the  cost  against  ^  ^ 

the  results  obtained.  The  benefit  derived  _.  r  1  " 

from  maintenance  of  a  plant  ledger  does  not  r.  “'j  Lolton 

escape  the  scales.  Often  its  value  is  under- 


estimated;  more  often  the  work  and  cost  of  *  ■  *  •  ”Os  y 

upkeep  is  overestimated.  - 

There  are  many  forms  of  plant  ledger  FlNANCli 
sheets  and  depreciation  records  available  from  -j-,  p- 
stocks  of  local  printers  and  also  of  nation-  ,  rtnat 


I 


7?^ 


Ii4’ 


“ - but,  St.  Peter,  that  press  pass  got  me  in  any  place!” 

Specially  Drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Bolte  Gibson,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Pet. 


NEWSPRINT  FREIGHT  RATES 
REAUGNED 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

Summary  of  Questionnaire 


tribiition  service  maintained  by  a  considn- 
able  number  of  publishers.  A  brief  was  alio 
filed  in  support  of  our  position. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  protect 
the  interests  of  publishers  to  the  fullest  pos 
sible  extent  on  such  other  pro|H>sed  legisli. 
tion  as  might  be  detrimental. 

Several  of  the  bills  proposed  by  the  C> 


having  established  a  rating  on  the  movement  ordinator  and  introduced  into  the  Coagrea 
of  newspaper  supplements  from  New  York  have  been  found  to  be  in  accordance  wifi 
to  Washington  which  will  result  in  savings  the  Traffic  Committee’s  recommendations, 
of  approximately  $1,000  per  year.  Bills  introduced  by  other  than  the  Cs- 

Reports  of  Federal  Coordinator  of  Trans-  ordinator  have  very  little  prospect  of  reedr- 
PORTATION.  '"8  favorable  consideration. 

The  Traffic  Department  has  regularly  re-  It  «  also  reported  that  should  the  Cob- 
ceived  the  reports  issued  by  the  Federal  Co-  dinator’s  bills  be  brought  out  from  co» 
ordinator  of  Transportation  dealing  with  the  mittee  for  a  vote,  they  will  be  found  U 
transportation  question  and  his  efforts  to  im-  have  been  re-written  in  line  with  criticisa 
prove  the  operations  of  the  rail  carriers  of  directed  at  them  during  the  course  of  the 
the  country  both  as  affect  freight  and  passen-  public  hearings. 

ger  services.  Analyses  were  made  and  all  Public  Liability  and  Property  Damaci 
reports  filed  for  future  reference.  Insurance  Premiums. 

Chief  among  those  released  since  the  last  Following  the  report  of  the  Traffic  Coss 
convention  were  the  Merchandise  Traffic  Re-  mittee  and  of  the  Traffic  Department  at  tbs 
port.  Car  Pooling  Report,  Passenger  Service  la®*  annual  convention  in  connection  with  the 
Recommendations,  and  a  major  report  em-  above  subject,  an  intensive  effort  wzs  made  to 
bracing  recommendations  for  the  coordination  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  membership  is 
of  the  various  forms  of  transportation  op-  an  endeaver  to  initiate  a  competitive  safetT 
erating  in  the  United  States,  dealt  with,  in  program  under  joint  A.  N.  P.  A.-Natiaiil 
another  section.  Because  of  the  importance  Safety  Council  auspices.  Responses  to  tk 
of  the  Merchandise  Traffic  Report,  we  advo-  invitation  to  participate  were  discourafiiil. 
cated  its  adoption  by  the  railroads,  to  which  .^bout  one-fortieth  of  the  membership  sp¬ 
it  was  directed,  chiefly  because  it  would  be  proved  of  the  method  proposed  for  carryng 
instrumental  in  reducing  the  cost  of  opera-  out  the  project.  In  an  endeavor  to  6sd 
tion  for  handling  L.  C.  L.  merchandise  traffic  another  method  that  would  overcome  tk 
and  would  assist  the  railroads  in  regaining  objections  to  the  original  plan  proposed,  »t 
some  of  the  traffic  lost  to  motor  carriers.  A  succeeded  in'  interesting  the  National  Buresii 
detailed  analysis  was  also  made  for  account  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  rep- 
of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  in  resenting  the  important  stock  insurance  con- 
which  we  bold  membership.  The  railroads  panies  of  the  United  States.  A  common  *- 
have  as  yet  failed  to  take  any  action  toward  cord  was  subsequently  reached  and  a  jiwt 
.  adopting  the  proposal  of  the  Coordinator  in  cooperative  plan  was  formulated  under  whtt 
this  respect.  the  newspapers  and  the  insurance  companks 

Federal  Legislation  were  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  niii» 

Chief  among  the  large  number  of  bills  af-  ber  of  circulation  truck  accidents  in  the  coo- 
fecting  transportation  introduced  in  the  74th  mon  interests  of  both.  This  plan,  althouik 
Congress  were  those  of  the  Federal  Coordin-  fully  approved  by  the  Associate  Manager  d 
ator  of  Transportation,  recommending  com-  the  National  Bureau,  was  rejected  by  tk 
plete  regulation  of  highway  motor  and  water  Executive  Committee  of  the  Bureau  chiefly  ca 
carriers;  re-organization  of  the  Interstate  the  grounds  that  it  would  interfere  with  tk 
Commerce  Commission;  provision  for  dis-  services  niaintained  by  the  various  individial 
missal  compensation  for  railroad  employes  dis-  member  companies.  'Thus  the  most  promiioi 
placed  through  coordination  projects;  revision  of  the  plans  calling  for  no  assessment  B 
of  Section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  and  defray  cost  of  operation  failed,  forcing  tk 
four  other  bills  amending  the  Interstate  Com-  conclusion  of  our  negotiations.  Further  cor- 
merce  Act  in  various  ways.  tacts  were  made  with  safety  experts  and  CR 


class  of  equipment  is  attached  hereto  as 
Exhibit  “B.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  V.  Miller,  Chairman, 

Chas.  Colton  Horace  E.  Downing 

II.  .\.  Davis  W.  R.  Little 


HNANCIAL  WORLD  MOVES 

The  Financial  World,  financial 


ally  known  office  equipment  houses.  They  "cekly,  has  moved  from  53  Park  Place, 
are  supplied  in  such  a  variety  that  no  par-  New  ork,  to  21  West  Street,  OCCUpy- 
ticular  form  is  here  suggested.  Any  of  ing  50  per  Cent  more  space.  Louis 
them  will  give  the  accoununt  fruitful  ideas,  Guenther  is  editor. 


public  hearings. 

Public  Liability  and  Property  Damaci 
Insurance  Premiums. 

Following  the  report  of  the  Traffic  Cmr 


the  newspapers  and  the  insurance  companies 
were  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  noR 
ber  of  circulation  truck  accidents  in  the  c«s- 


four  other  bills  amending  the  Interstate  Com-  conclusion  of  our  negotiations.  Further  cor 
merce  Act  in  various  ways.  tacts  were  made  with  safety  experts  and  CR 

Specific  reference  to  these  and  other  bills  gineers  during  the  year  without  as  yet  me^ 
affecting  transportation  legislation  was  pub-  '"8  success.  We  are  following  up 
lished  in  Traffic  Bulletin  No.  53  for  the  in-  important  matter,  and  hope  is  held  for  « 
formation  of  members.  We  have  been  guided  establishment  on  basis  of  the  original 
in  opposing  or  favoring  transportation  leg-  some  time  during  the  year, 
islation  introduced  into  the  Congress  by  the  Other  matters  relating  to  insurant  on  er 
transportation  program  developed  by  the  culation  trucks  were  satisfactorily  adjusted » 
Traffic  Committee  and  adopted  at  the  47th  ‘he  interest  of  our  members, 
annual  convention  in  1933.  Reparation  Claims 

Your  Traffic  Manager  appeared  before  the  By  authority  of  the  Interst-ite  Comment 
House  Interstate  &  Foreign  Commerce  Com-  Commission  in  Docket  21095,  the  Genem 
mittee  on  March  5,  1935,  in  opposition  to  H.  Newsprint  Investigation,  the  necessary 
R.  5262,  a  bill  to  regulate  motor  carriers  ceedings  were  instituted  to  obtain  the  rtfi^ 
operating  over  the  highways  in  interstate  tion  awarded  to  two  of  our  member*. 
commerce,  the  provisions  of  which,  if  en-  located  in  New  England,  received  an 
acted  into  law,  would  be  detrimental  in  many  of  $1,200  paid  during  August,  1^1^- 
respects  to  the  circulation  motor  truck  dis-  other,  located  in  one  of  the  Southern  Stsi* 


I  Si??'? is 
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^1  receive  on  or  before  May  27th  more  than 
|1 000  in  settlement  of  the  complaint  filed  in 
jt]  behalf- 

There  are  also  two  other  cltims  pending  on 
•bat  is  known  as  the  Special  Docket  .\pplica- 
one  for  $340.86  in  behalt  of  a  New  York 
Sate  member,  and  another  for  $121.08  for 
,  Washington,  D.  C.  member,  on  both  of 
which  we  are  endeavoring  to  have  conclusions 
ffsched  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  ab  've  represent  the  major  activities 
of  the  Traffic  Department  during  the  p.ast 
^2,.  Projects  undertaken  and  actually  ac- 
«impli»he<l  have  a  considerable  yearly  aggre- 
pte  monetary  value.  Much  work  of  a 
preventive  nature  was  accomplished  with  many 
resulting  collective  and  individual  savings 
(mounting  to  substantial  sums  accruing  to 
the  membership  but  not  readily  susceptible  to 
evaluation.  Auditing  of  freight  bills  and  filing 
ind  collection  of  overcharge  claims  are  being 
cootinued.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Traffic 
Department  a  total  of  96,000  bills  have  been 
audited.  The  amount  of  overcharges  col¬ 
lected  indicates  only  a  slight  change  over 
last  year  which,  of  course,  is  a  situation  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  However,  the 
auditing  service  itself,  which  is  given  without 
ciiarge,  is  important  and  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  by  members. 

We  have  also  cooperated  with  the  Bureau 
of  .\dvertising  in  advising  as  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  railroads  advertising  both  freight 
and  passenger  services  in  daily  newspapers. 

The  Department  maintains  a  tariff  file  of 
over  1,900  different  issues  naming  rates, 
routes  and  tariff  rules  on  commodities  of  all 
kinds  from  and  to  any  point  in  the  United 
Sates  moving  via  rail  and  express  service  for 
die  purpose  of  quoting  rates  to  and  assisting 
members  with  any  traffic  problem  that  may 
confront  them.  A  complete  transportation 
icrvicc  in  all  its  phases  is  offered  without  cost 
to  members.  Excerpts  from  opinions  of 
courts,  commissions,  boards,  bureaus  and  other 
tribunals,  and  citations  and  precedents  insofar 
as  transportation  is  concerned  are  available. 
.K  complete  check  of  the  daily  proceedings  of 
the  rate  committees  of  the  various  freight 
rate  territorial  classifications  of  the  United 
States  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
any  adjustments  upward  or  downward  of  the 
ntes  on  commodities  moving  in  transporta¬ 
tion  service  used  by  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business.  ~ 

The  Traffic  Department  is  at  all  times  pre¬ 
pared  to  render  assistance  to  members  regard¬ 
ing  traffic  difficulties  and  solicits  their  co¬ 
operation. 

R.  A.  Cooke,  Manager. 


NEWSPRINT  FREIGHT  RATE  UP 


Mills  Absorb  Seven  Per  Cent  Increase 
On  Total  Line  Haul  Charges 

A  seven  per  cent  increase  in  the  total 
line  haul  charges  on  newsprint,  not  to 
exceed  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
»as  absorbed  this  week  by  newsprint 
manufacturers.  The  increase,  which 
went  into  effect  April  18,  is  part  of  a 
general  freight  rate  increase  which 
would  enable  roads  to  maintain  their 
plants  in  a  condition  to  handle  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  traffic  which  has  increased  some. 

Although  a  general  application  for  a 
ten  per  cent  increase  was  denied,  this 
temporary  increase,  expiring  June  20, 
1936,  was  granted.  Newsprint  is  an 
Kception  to  the  five  cents  per  hundred 
limit,  but  is  affected  by  the  ruling  in 
all  ^cept  a  few  hauls  in  states  served 
by  water  shipments,  notably  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

“However,”  says  a  bulletin  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  traffic  department,  R.  A. 
Cooke,  manager,  “it  is  expected,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  plan  is  permissive, 
the  railroads  will  exercise  considerable 
latitude  of  judgment  in  maintaining 
repetitive  rates  that  are  in  excess  of 
200  miles. 

"The  decision  clearly  points  out  that 
the  plan  of  emergency  charges  is  per¬ 
missive  in  character,  and  that  where  the 
rirners  find  it  necessary  to  make  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  the  application  of  the 
charges,^  they  can  do  so  if  no  unduly 
prejudicial  or  preferential  situations 
^  result  of  such  action.” 

The  charge,  not  to  exceed  60  cents  per 
ton,  in  the  case  of  newsnrint.  will  be 
oome  by  the  shipper  rather  than  the 
emsignee.  In  cases  where  the  purchaser 
tb  "J’*?***^**’*  P^ys  hauling  charges, 
me  A.N.P.A.  advises  an  immediate  con- 
wet  with  the  railroad  to  obtain  exemp- 
“om  the  increase  “if  the  rates  on 
which  their  traffic  moves  were  made  to 
")eet  either  water  or  truck  competi¬ 
tion." 


Ill 


iarticiil.ir  measure  would  be  extremely  great 
unless  the  Bill  is  so  amended  that  the  various 
industries  and  businesses  of  the  country  are 
so  classified  as  to  look  after  their  own  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  thought  has  also  been  expressed  in 
connection  with  social  insurance  legislation, 
which  your  Committee  believes  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  that  should  such  legisla¬ 
tion  be  finally  enacted  provision  should  be 
made  that  old  age  pensions,  unemployment 
insurance  funds,  etc.  be  allocated  among  the 
insurance  companies  of  the  United  States  on 
a  definite  and  non  partisan  basis  rather  than 
have  government.il  bureaus  set  up  to  ad¬ 
minister  such  funds;  that  such  a  plan  would 
result  in  more  economical  and  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration  than  by  political  bureaus;  and 
that  greater  security  and  impartiality  of  ad¬ 
ministration  would  be  assured. 

The  Communications  Commission  Hearing 

Early  in  March  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  started  a  series  of  hearings 
on  press  rates  and  leased  wire  rates.  These 
hearings  have  now  been  in  progress  for  more 
than  seven  weeks  and  still  continue.  The 
-Vssociation  has  been  represented  by  counsel 
and  if  it  seems  advisable  will  place  witnesses 
on  the  stand  to  give  factual  testimony. 

.\n  important  point  in  these  hearings  is 
that  when  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  attempted  to  prove  that  press  rates 
are  too  low  in  relation  to  other  rates,  the 
Commission  itself  disavowed  his  line  of  ques¬ 
tioning,  and  the  various  wire  companies  went 
on  record  as  stating  that  press  rates  are 
remunerative  and  should  not  be  increased. 

Tariff 

Many  bils  have  been  introduced  in  both 
House  and  Senate  providing  for  duties  on 
woodpulp,  newsprint  paper,  and  other  raw 
materials  used  by  newspapers,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  these 
bills  will  be  enacted  at  this  session. 

Conclusion 

The  legislative  situation  in  Washington  is 
one  concerning  which  it  is  not  safe  to  fore¬ 
cast.  None  of  the  measures  outlined  above 
have  yet  passed  either  House  or  Senate. 
What  the  future  may  bring  is  uncertain. 

There  are,  however,  many  hills  pending 
before  the  present  Congress  affecting  the 
newspaper  business  which  may  be  enacted  if 
prompt  and  vigorous  protest  to  them  is  not 
made,  and  publishers  must  be  constantly  alert 
and  vigilant  if  their  properties  are  not  to  be 
destroyed  or  irreparably  injured. 

Your  Committee  has  functioned  to  the  best 
of  its  ability,  and  it  wishes  to  thank  the  in- 
dividual  publishers  who  have  so  promptly 
responded  to  the  many  calls  made  upon 
them  for  assistance  during  the  present  legis¬ 
lative  period. 

W.  F.  Wiley,  Chairman. 


E.  P.  Adler 
Amon  G.  Carter 
J.  F.  Fitzpatrick 
D.  R.  Hanna.  Jr. 


W.  W.  Hawkins 
Frank  G.  Huntress 
W.  E.  Macfarlane 
F.  A.  .Miller 


Specially  Drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Bill  Stevenson,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star. 
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The  .\AA  .Amendments 

You  will  recall  the  recent  bulletin  on  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  .Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  .Administration  Act.  These  amend¬ 
ments  if  enacted  would  place  all  agricultural 
products  under  a  license  all  the  way  from 
producer  to  consumer.  They  contain  author¬ 
ity  for  the  bureau  to  restrict,  even  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  advertising  of  such  products.  Fur¬ 
ther  they  seek  control  over  everything  com¬ 
petitive  with  agricultural  products. 

Copyright 

During  the  early  part  of  February  it  was 
reported  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  would  soon  consider  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  State  Department  that  the 
International  Copyright  Union  Treaty  be 
ratified,  and  your  Committee  immediately  pro¬ 
tested  against  such  ratification  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  Copyright  Laws  had  been  changed,  as 
under  the  present  Copyright  Laws,  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  by  the  United  States  might 
subject  newspapers  to  suppression  by  injunc- 
tion  on  charges  of  violation  of  the  Treaty. 
The  State  Department  had  proposed  to  suggest 
the  form  new  Copyright  Legislation  should 
take,  after  the  Treaty  had  been  ratified,  but 
your  Committee  believed  that  the  new  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  introduced  and  analyzed 
before  the  Senate  should  ratify  the  Treaty. 

Subsequently  the  State  Department  held 
a  series  of  conferences  with  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  copyright,  and  on  -April  1st,  Senator 
Duffy  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Department,  introduced  S.  2465  to 
amend  the  Copyright  .Act  of  1909,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  make  possible  the  enforcement  of 


the  provisions  of  the  Berne  Treaty,  if,  as  and 
when  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

A  tentative  measure  had  previously  been 
drafted  by  the  State  Department  which  was 
submitted  to  our  Washington  attorney  for  his 
suggestion  and  criticism.  The  Department 
accepted  every  suggestion  made  in  behalf  of 
the  .Association  with  a  single  omission  which 
your  Committee  was  informed  was  an  over¬ 
sight.  The  Bill  will  be  further  amended  to 
include  this  omission  which  is  the  limitation 
of  liability  for  infringement  of  photographic 

Proposed  Social  Insurance  Legislation 

Many  social  insurance  bills  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  of 
the  present  Congress.  The  bill  which  has 
been  reported  to  the  House  provides  for  a 
tax  on  wages  to  take  care  of  unemployment 
and  social  insurance.  Employers  of  ten 
or  more  persons  will  be  taxed  1%  of  wages 
payable  for  1936  and  the  rate  will  increase 
to  2%  in  1937  and  3%  in  1938.  Credits 
against  the  tax  are  allowed  for  contributions 
which  the  taxpayer  makes  to  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  funds  under  state  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  laws. 

This  measure  has  raised  a  question  as  to 
whether  a  business  in  which  the  normal  rate 
of  employment,  even  in  abnormal  times,  is 
so  much  higher  than  in  any  other  line  of  bus¬ 
iness,  should  contribute  disproportionately  to 
old  age  pensions.  All  of  you  who  have  read 
Mr.  Kelly’s  briefs  filed  with  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the 
matter  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Disputes  Bill 
and  the  Thirty  Hour  Week  Bill,  which  have 
previously  been  published  in  the  Federal  Laws 
Bulletins,  must  realize  that,  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  newspaper  publishing  business, 
its  payrolls  must  be  maintained  during  times 


A.N.P.A.  OPEN  SHOP  DEPART- 
MENT  REPORTS 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  Open 
Shop  Department  of  the  American 
N ezi’spaper  Publishers  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Neiv  York  City 
this  week: 

IT  is  difficult  to  value  the  work  of  the  Open 
Shop  Department  to  the  members  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  and  to  the  entire  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  The  Open  Shop  Department 
has  always  been  glad  to  extend  its  facilities 
to  any  member  requesting  assistance  or  ad¬ 
vice  and  in  a  majority  of  ca.'es  at  least  has 
been  .-.ble  to  be  of  material  service. 

During  the  past  year  the  unemployment  of 
non-union  printers  has  shown  a  decided 
decrease,  and  many  who  had  been  unem¬ 
ployed  for  several  years  are  now  working. 
There  has  been  a  material  increase  in  the 
demand  for  competent  workmen. 

The  Open  Shop  Department  has  received 
an  increasing  number  of  requests  for  assis¬ 
tance  from  publishers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  each  case  prompt  attention 
has  been  given  to  such  inquiries  and  all  pos¬ 
sible  information  and  help  supplied.  For  this 
and  other  reasons  the  work  of  the  Department 
has  been  unusually  heavy. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Department  will  continue  to  be  busy  for  the 
coming  year,  but  the  office  is  fully  equipped 
to  take  care  of  all  requests  for  counsel  and 
help  and  will  be  glad  to  be  of  service. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  W.  Flagg,  Mcnager. 


of  depression  far  out  of  proportion  to  any  dynamite  to  the  Spokane 
other  line  of  business.  The  burdens  of  this  Spokesman-RevietC  in  1931 


BOMBER’S  PLEA  DENIED 

Federal  Judge  A.  F.  St.  Sure  of  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  at  San  Francisco 
denied  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  April 
16  to  Henry  A.  Use,  sentenced  to  50 
years  in  San  Quentin  Penitentiary  in 
California  for  sending  a  trunk  full  of 
(Wash.) 
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P.A.  or  not.  In  other  words,  equipment  and 
a  trained  staff  was  made  available  when 
needed  in  the  service  of  code  assentors — with¬ 
out  capital  investment  or  maintenance  costs 
to  code  assentors  when  not  needed. 

The  time  of  the  Special  Standing  Commitee 
chairman — paid  for  by  the  A.N.P.A.,  and 
which  normally  is  devoted  exclusively  to  in¬ 
terest  of  A.N.P.A.  members — was,  with  the 
consent  of  the  A.N.P.A.  given  when  needed 
to  Code  and  Newspaper  Industrial  Board 
matters  affecting  all  assentors  to  the  Code. 
Approximately  30,000  miles  of  travel  and  102 
days  away  from  his  office  in  the  past  year  on 
such  assignments — to  say  nothing  of  almost 
daily  expenditure  of  more  or  less  time  on 
Code  and  Industrial  Board  matters  when  at 
his  office — indicates  the  extent  of  this  one- 
of-several  A.N.P.A.  contributions  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  newspapers  in  this  troubled 
period. 

It  is  appropriate  also  at  this  point  to  invite 
attention  to  the  great  contribution  of  time 
and  energy,  without  compensation,  by  Messrs. 
Ed  Harris,  Merrill  M,  Lord  and  Emanuel 
Levi,  the  other  three  publisher  representatives 
on  the  Newspaper  Industrial  Boiard.  With 
but  one  absence  by  one  member,  all  have  at¬ 
tended  each  of  the  12  sessions,  running  from 
one  to  four  days.  The  aggregate  was  25  days 
in  session,  to  which  must  be  added  the  neces¬ 
sary  time  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting. 
The  Newspaper  Industrial  Board  report  will 
set  out  in  detail  its  operations. 


Eabnincs — Paybolls — Euploymbnt 
Advebtising  Volume. 

The  newspaper  publishing  business  is  now — 
and  at  all  times  herein  mentioned  has  been 
— characterized  by  relatively  high  wages  and 
by  sustained  continuity  of  employment,  de¬ 
spite  the  terrific  loss  in  advertising,  its  major 
source  of  revenue. 

With  its  advertising  volume  down  in  1933 
to  a  point  only  12.6  per  cent  above  1914 
levels;  with  its  1934  advertising  volume  less 
than  20  per  cent  above  1914  levels — the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business  pays  skilled  labor 
an  average  wage  rate  more  than  100  per  cent 
above  1914  wage  rates.  It  has  mainuined 
Employment  far  above  the  average  for  All 
Industries;  Payrolls  far  above  the  average 
for  All  Industries;  and  actual  Wage  Rates 
and  Earnings  far  above  the  average  for  All 
Industries.  The  average  actual  earnings  of 
workers  in  the  newspaper  publishing  business, 
whether  hourly  or  weekly,  top  the  list  of 
similar  earnings  of  all  workers  in  All  In¬ 
dustries  listed  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board. 

A  newspaper  does  not  shut  down  “for  in¬ 
ventory,”  as  do  most  manufacturing  plants. 
It  cannot  shut  down  during  dull  periods,  to 
await  an  accumulation  of  orders,  as  can  other 
''’*nuf*cturing  plants,  including  commercial 
printing  establishments.  The  newspaper  is 
like  a  train,  which  must  make  its  scheduled 
run  regardless  of  the  revenue  load  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  loss  incurred. 

The  series  of  charts  which  follow  tell  the 
story  more  clearly  than  reams  of  text  and 
tables  could  tell  it. 

Data  published  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  and  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  merges  newspapers  and 
periodical  publishing.  We  shor.-  it  as  pub¬ 
lished  and  show  also  corroborative  data  com¬ 
piled  by  the  A.N.P.A.  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  as  to  newspapers  alone. 

Note:  We  show  both  actual  money  earn¬ 
ings  and  index  numbers  because  the  latter 
do  not  tell  the  entire  story.  For  illustration : 
assume  that  in  a  base  period  A  receives  50 
cents  per  hour  and  B  receives  $1  per  hour. 
Both  receive  an  increase  of  10  cents  per  hour. 
The  index  number  of  A’s  wage  will  stand  at 
120;  B’s  at  110. 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS 
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men’s-A.  N.  P.  A.  International  Arbitratios 
Board,  on  2  cases  aggregating  3  days;  and 
as  a  member  of  the  I.  T.  U.-A.  N.  p, 
International  Arbitration  Board  on  2  caia 
aggregating  3  days — a  week’s  session  occurred 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  A  pbow 
engraver  case  submitted  for  joint  decision  to 
the  Chairman  and  1.  P.  E.  U.  President  Voh 
resulted  in  failure  to  agree  and  was  presented 
before  a  third  member  as  arbitrator. 

There  are  many  meetings  in  the  course  of 
the  year  with  officers  of  the  respective  la- 
ternational  Unions  for  the  settlement  of  nut 
ters  submitted  for  joint  decisions,  or  to  iron 
out  minor  disputes.  Of  these  meetings  no 
record  is  kept. 


CoNTBACTS  Negotiated 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  19JS, 
A.  N.  P.  A.  members  reported  to  the  oSia 
of  the  Special  Standing  Committee,  228  nev 
contracts  negotiated  with  printing  tradej 


unions  as  follows: 

Typographical  . 

...  105 

1934  Repon 

44 

Pressmen  . 

...  41 

23 

Stereotypers  . 

...  46 

23 

Photo-Engravers  .... 

...  18 

9 

Mailers  . 

...  18 

12 

■ 

-  '  - 

Total  . 

. ...  228 

112 

Wages  are  high  in  the  Newspaper  and 
Periodical  Pnhlishing  Business. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  Service  letter  of  March  30  re¬ 
ported  average  earnings,  during  Feb¬ 
ruary,  of  $.971  per  hour  hy  male,  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  wage  earners  in  the 
Newspaper  and  Periodical  Pnhlishing 
Business;  average  for  All  Industries, 
$.659. 

Average  earnings  of  $.528  per  hour 
were  reported  for  unskilled  male  work¬ 
ers  in  the  Newspaper  and  Periodical 
Pnhlishing  Business  against  an  average 
of  $.490  per  hour  for  All  Industries. 


At  the  left:  average  hourly  earnings, 
Feh.  1935.  Source — National  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  Board  Service  Letter 
of  March  30,  1935. 

At  the  right:  average  hourly  earnings 
news  department  workers  Oct.-Nov., 
1934;  all  mechanical  departments  Jan., 
1935. — A.N.P.A.  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  data.  News  department  skilled 
workers  include  deskmen,  reporters, 
photographers,  artists.  Executives  are 
not  included.  Unskilled  news  depart¬ 
ment  workers  include  cuh  reporters, 
clerks,  oflSce,  copy  and  errand  hoys. 


Teletypsetteb  and  Semagbaph 

On  March  15  occurred  the  first  strike  of 
members  of  the  Typographical  Union  in  con¬ 
templation  of  asserting  union  jurisdiction  over 
the  perforating  device  of  the  Teletypsetter  and 
Semagraph. 

These  inventions  will,  in  all  probability, 
constitute  the  issue  on  what  may  be  an 
epochal  struggle  between  newspaper  publishers 
and  the  public,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
International  'Typographical  Union  on  the 
other.  There  are  said  to  be  about  forty  Tele- 
typsetters  in  operation  in  this  country,  and 
approximately  ten  Teletypsetters  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Scotland.  Both  machines,  it  is  stated, 
are  well  past  the  experimental  stage. 

Following  considerable  negotiation,  an  I.  T. 
U.  representative  visited  Urbana,  Ill.,  ana 
forbade  union  composing  room  employes  of 
the  Urbana  Evening  Courier  to  handle  type 
produced  by  a  Teletypsetter  as  long  as  the 
perforating  device  should  be  operated  by  a 
non-member  of  the  union.  After  some  nego¬ 
tiation,  the  union  members  were  permitted  to 
continue  the  work  for  the  edition. 

Further  negotiations  followed,  and  no  agree¬ 
ment  being  reached,  the  union  men  were  or¬ 


dered  to  treat  the  product  of  the  Teletyp¬ 
setter  as  struck  work.  On  March  14,  the 
paper  was  produced  without  the  use  of  the 
Teletypsetter.  On  that  day  about  twenty  min¬ 
utes  before  closing  time,  the  publisher  in¬ 
structed  the  foreman  to  put  the  Teletypsetter 
in  operation.  Each  of  the  union  composing 
room  employes  who  refused  to  handle  the 
type  was  discharged  for  “refusal  to  execute 
an  office  order.” 

No  edition  of  the  Evening  Courier  was 
published  on  March  15.  A  half-page  adver¬ 
tisement  was  placed  in  the  opposition  paper, 
explaining  to  readers  the  reason  why  the 
Evening  Courier  was  not  published.  On 
March  15,  the  second  Teletypsetter  was  in¬ 
stalled,  and  since  that  date  the  Urbana  Even¬ 
ing  Courier  has  been  produced  with  non-union 
employes. 

"The  I.  T.  U.  objective  is  union  control 
over  perforating  devices  used  in  preparing 
copy  for  Teletypsetter  and  Semagraph  type¬ 
setting  machines. 

When  manually-operated  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  are  used  in  composing  rooms,  copy 
is  prepared  universally  on  typewriters  in  edi¬ 
torial  departments,  by  editorial  employes.  The 
union  does  not  have  and  never  has  bad  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  preparation  of  copy,  the  type¬ 
writers  upon  which  copy  is  prepared,  nor  the 
employes  who  operate  the  typewriters.  The 
union  has  not  and  never  has  had  any  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  delivery  of  copy  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

The  union  jurisdiction — in  composing  rooms 
manned  by  members  of  the  union — univer¬ 
sally  commences  with  the  “copy  desk”  to 
which  copy  is  delivered  in  the  composing 
room.  This  desk  is  presided  over  by  a 
member  of  the  union  known  in  the  business 
as  a  ‘“copy  cutter.”  From  this  desk  the  copy 
is  apportioned  among  the  composing  room 
employes  who  are  to  set  the  type. 

When  Teletypsetter  or  Semagraph  typeset¬ 
ting  machines  are  installed  in  a  union  com¬ 
posing  room  such  machines  are  tended  by 
members  of  the  union.  No  question  of  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  union  over  such  work  is  in¬ 
volved.  These  machines  instead  of  being 
operated  manually,  operate  automatically  by 
electrical  impulse  controlled  by  a  perforated 
tape  or  page. 

The  perforating  device  is  merely  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  typewriter  in  the  preparation  of 
copy.  The  device  is  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  or  other  location  outside  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  The  I.  T.  U.  has  no  more  proper 
claim  to  jurisdiction  over  this  device  than  it 
would  have  over  typewriters  of  the  editorial 
department  or  camera  work  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  photoengravings  of  printed 
matter  or  illustrations  which  appear  in  the 
newspaper. 

The  only  question  properly  a  matter  of  ne¬ 
gotiation  is  how  many  of  the  automatic  type¬ 
setting  machines  a  union  machinist  should 
tend. 

The  perforating  device  does  not  require  a 
printer.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
typists  make  the  best  operators  of  the  per¬ 


forating  device.  In  approximately  one  month 
an  ordinary  typist  becomes  an  expert  and  ac¬ 
curate  operator  of  said  perforating  device. 

The  effort  of  the  I.  T.  U.  to  force  its 
jurisdiction  outside  of  the  composing  room 
and  to  compel  the  employment  of  high-priced, 
skilled  labor  upon  tasks  which  can  better  be 
performed  by  a  typist  is  a  bold  attempt  by 
the  union  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  outside 
of  the  composing  room  by  intimidation  and 
coercion.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or 
not  the  International  Typographical  Union 
can  succeed  in  this  aggressive  undertaking. 

It  is  believed  by  some  observers  that  pub¬ 
lishers  are  “fed  up”  on  intimidation  and 
coercion,  and  that  persistence  of  the  union 
in  this  policy  will  result  in  the  loss  of  many 
offices  which  have  for  decades  operated  with 
union  help. 


Twenty-nine  of  the  228  contracts  witi 
printing  trades  unions  made  no  change  ii 
wage  scales;  4  of  the  228  contracts  provided 
a  decrease  in  scale,  195  provided  an  increiK 
in  scale.  In  addition  to  the  new  228  coo- 
tracts,  there  were  29  old  contracts  continued 
in  effect  without  change  in  wages  or  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Ten  of  the  228  new  contneb 
were  concluded  by  local  arbitration  under 
the  International  Arbitration  Agreement  pro 
cedure— 6  by  Newspaper  Industrial  Boord 
award. 

The  total  number  of  contracts  on  file  in  tkt 
Chicago  office  March  31,  1935,  was  533.  Of 
this  number  187  are  open  for  negotiation  and 
256  will  expire  before  April  1,  1936. 

In  addition  to  the  533  contracts,  there  ate 
35  verbal  agreements  between  local  publishen 
and  local  unions,  whereby  members  of  the 
union  are  employed,  but  no  signed  contract 
exists. 

Members  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  haw 
contracts  with  unions  of  paper  handlers,  news¬ 
boys,  truckers,  electricians,  engineers  and 
window-washers — but  these  are  few  in  num¬ 
ber  and  are  seldom  reported  to  the  Specia: 
Standing  Committee. 


Details  op  S.  S.  C.  Wobk 
The  fiscal  year  1934-5  witnessed  a  great 
increase  in  volume  of  service  to  A.  N.  P.  A. 
members,  and  code  assentors  not  members  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  by  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  office. 

The  following  comparison  with  last  year 
shows  the  extent  of  this  increase: 

Fiscal  year  April  1,  1934-March  31,  1935: 
Lettebs 

•Code  .  2,876 

General  .  5,338 


Arbitbation  Pbovisions  of  Typogbaphicu 
Contbacts 

Out  of  228  typographical  contracts  on  fik 
in  the  Chicago  office: 

Arbitration  of  all  differences,  including 
disputes  over  discharge  cases  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  .  58 

Arbitration  of  differences  arising  under 
the  contract,  exclusive  of  discharges, 
and  disputes  relative  to  a  subsequent 

contract,  is  provided  in .  23 

Arbitration  only  in  differences  arising 
during  the  life  of  the  contract  is 
provided  in: 

A.  Exclusive  of  discharge  disputes  39 

B.  Including  discharge  disputes...  80  119 


Arbitration  of  discharge  disputes  only 

is  provided  in .  9 

Arbitration  of  a  subsequent  agreement 

only  is  provided  in .  2 

No  arbitration  provision  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  in  .  22 


Total  . 

Surveys . 

Form  Letters  . 

Telegrams 

•Code  . 

General  . 


8.214 

267 

3.881 


223 

431 


Total 


654 


2,666 

333 


341 


•Includes  N.  I.  B.  and  A.  N.  P.  A.  letters 
relating  to  code  matters. 

Fiscal  year  April  1,  1933-March  31,  1934: 

Letters 

Total  . 

Surveys  . 

Telegrams 

Total  . 

No  record  of  Form  letters. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statistical  as¬ 
sistance  was  given  members  in  10  local  arbi¬ 
tration  cases.  Briefs  were  prepared  and  ap¬ 
pearances  made  by  the  Chairman  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Black-Connery  30-hour-week  bill, 
and  the  Wagner  Bill,  before  Senate  Com¬ 
mittees. 

In  Oct.-Nov.,  the  office  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  conducted  for  the  Code 
.■\uthority  for  the  Daily  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ing  Business,  a  survey  and  report,  showing 
average  earnings  of  17,772  news  department 
workers  on  771  newspapers,  from  which  re¬ 
plies  to  the  questionnaires  were  received. 

The  Chairman  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Industrial  Board  in  12  sessions, 
aftsregating  25  days,  and  three  Newspaper 
Industrial  Board  sub-committee  hearings,  ag¬ 
gregating  4  days;  as  a  member  of  the  Press- 


Arbitration  Provisions  of  PressmMI 
Contracts 

Out  of  120  pressmen’s  contracts  on  file  in 
Chicago  office: 

Arbitration  of  all  differences  is  provided 


Arbitration  of  differences  under  the  con- 

tract  only  is  provided  in . 

No  arbitration  provisions  of  any  de- 
scription  . 

128 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal  aft**’ 
ments  govern  in  20  cities. 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  govern  in  18  cities. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  more  than  50  P*r 
cent  of  typographical  contracts,  disputes  oret 
discharge  cases  go  before  a  joint  committee— 
or  an  arbitrator,  if  the  committee  fails  t® 
agree — for  adjudication. 

In  the  absence  of  this  fair  method,  dis¬ 
charge  disputes  are  decided  by  the  union. 
Union  law  prescribes  that  a  discharged  mem¬ 
ber  must  be  reinstated  upon  demand  of  the 
local  union. 

The  Special  Standing  Committee  does  nol 
recognize  ex  parte  union  jurisdiction  orer 
discharge  cases;  declines  to  underwrite  it  •• 
a  contract,  and  declines  to  be  a  party  to  any 
controversy  arising  from  such  one  sided  coe- 
tract  provision. 

Members  are  advised  to  refuse  to  enter  into 
contracts  which  do  not  specifically  prorin* 
joint  committee  jurisdiction  over  dischatT 
cases. 
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NET  GAIN  REPORTED  IN 
A.  N.  P.  A.  MEMBERSHIP 


{Continued  from  page  16) 


aition  w^s  cancelled  in  May.  1931,  on  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  meeting  of  creditors.  A 
Creditors’  Committee  was  formed,  a  General 
j^jsignmeiit  made  and  the  business  liquidated, 
creditors  receiving  a  final  distribution  of 
4j4%.  The  balance  proved  uncollectible.) 
Qorlow  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.  (18 

Gaims)  .  $520.97 

(On  receipt  of  reports  of  slow  pay,  the 
rating  of  this  Agency  was  reduced  to  cash 
in  March,  1933.  In  April  we  received  some 
claims  for  collection;  in  May  recognition  can¬ 
celled.  Subsequently,  we  reported  that  the 
Agency  simply  abandoned  business  and  was 
unable  to  pay  its  creditors  anything.) 

Grenell  Adv.  Agency  (3  Claims).  $140.41 
(Recognition  of  this  Agency  was  cancelled 
on  August  11,  1932,  following  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fred  T.  Grenell,  at  which  time  it  was 
announced  that  the  Agency’s  business  would 
be  discontinued.  Very  little  indebtedness  re¬ 
mained  unpaid  to  newspapers  because  this 
Agency’s  principal  client  paid  direct  all  cur¬ 
rent  bills  of  its  advertising.  One  claim  repre¬ 
senting  the  major  portion  of  the  above 
I  amount  was  for  advertising  which  this  client 
had  previously  paid  to  Grenell,  and  therefpre, 
that  claim  had  to  be  filed  against  the  estate. 
Two  other  small  items  were  advertising  of 
smaller  clients.  While  Grenell  had  carried 
insurance  payable  to  his  estate,  under  Michi¬ 
gan  laws  his  widow  was  entitled  for  one  year 
to  receive  therefrom  an  allowance  which  was 
set  at  $300  per  month.  This  and  certain 
preferred  claims  and  administration  costs 
wiped  out  the  $7,000  in  the  estate  and  no 
distribution  was  made  to  creditors.) 
Commissions  earned  1933  1934 

(Net)  .  $8,657.35  $8,304.59 

A  decrease  of  $352.76. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  B.  PALitEi,  General  Manager. 


time  what  might  be  described  as  Bert 
McCormick’s  organ  as  against  the 
Tribune. 

“Times  do  change.  Now,  as  the  head 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cormick  is  doing  the  job  of  looking 
after  Chicago’s  welfare. 

“It  was  during  this  same  period  that 
X’ictor  Lawson  and  I  thought  it  im¬ 
portant  to  elect  a  reform  Mayor^  and 
the  manager  of  this  candidacy  asked 
our  help  in  raising  funds  to  aid  this 
effort. 

“In  an  effort  to  help  out,  Lawson, 
who  had  as  always  given  generously, 
asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  ask  a  con¬ 
tribution  from  one  of  Chicago’s  richest 
men  who  had  expressed  an  interest  in 
the  matter. 

“Leaving  our  prospect  after  a  totally 
unsuccessful  effort  to  extract  funds, 
Lawson  musingly  said  to  me,  ‘Did  it 
ever  occur  to  vou  before  how  mean 
$75,000,000  can  be?’ 

“In  those  days  I  would  have  you  re¬ 
member  $75,000,000  meant  real  money — 
incredible  as  it  now  appears, 

“I  tell  this  incident  because  the  bright 
young  man  who  was  managing  the 
campaign  (and  by  the  way  his  and  our 
candidate  failed  of  election)  and  who 
was  in  need  of  funds,  is  today  disposing 
of  fabulous  funds  and  in  my  opinion 
doing  his  darndest  to  do  his  stupendous 
job  efficiently  and  honestly,  ‘ 

“This  gentleman  is  our  guest  of  to¬ 


day,  and  I  have  told  him  that  he  has 
your  permission  to  go  as  far  as  he  likes 
in  what  he  says  to  us.” 

Mr.  Noyes  and  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  paid 
tribute  to  27  surviving  charter  members 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  asso¬ 
ciation  continuously  throughout  its  35 
years. 


CONDICT  SUCCEEDS  BAKER 


TO  DISCUSS  WOMEN  WRITERS 

Women  representatives  of  various 
newspapers  will  discuss  “Women  of  the 
Press"  at  a  dinner  to  be  held  April  28 
at  the  Women’s  City  Club,  22  Park 
avenue.  New  York.  Among  the  speak¬ 
ers  will  be  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  vice- 
president,  Xciv  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Mrs.  Genevieve  Forbes  Herrick,  corres¬ 
pondent,  Chicago  Tribune;  Mrs.  J. 
David  Stern,  wife  of  J.  David  Stern, 
publisher,  .Veto  York  Evening  Post; 
Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  joint  owner  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Miss  Emma  Bug- 
bee  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


Named  National  Manager  of  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Wilson 
W.  Condict  as  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  J.  Can  Gamble  as  assistant 
national  advertising  manager  to  suc¬ 
ceed  George  R.  Baker,  who  has  been  re¬ 
tired  because  of  ill  health.  Condict, 
since  1923,  has  been  manager  of  the 
automotive  department,  which  has  now 
been  combined  with  the  national  depart¬ 
ment.  Gamble  has  been  manager  of  the 
gravure  advertising  department  since 
its  establishment  in  1919. 

Baker  had  served  as  national  man¬ 
ager  since  1927,  having  previously  been 
advertising  manager  of  the  Weekly 
Globe-Democrat,  formerly  published  as 
a  farmers’  newspaper. 


PLAYER  ON  BARRON’S 

Cyril  Arthur  Player,  formerly  of 
Detroit  Xeics,  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  Barron’s,  the  national 
financial  weekly,  published  by  Dow 
Jones,  of  v.hich  Kenneth  Hogate  is 
president.  Mr.  Player  entered  journal¬ 
ism  on  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  in 
1911.  He  was  editorial  writer  and  for¬ 
eign  editor  of  Detroit  News  in  1918. 


ON  CODE  AUTHORITY 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washixoton,  D.  C.,  April  22 — Ayres 
Boel  of  Chicago  has  been  appointed  by 
the  NR.\  to  be  the  Administration’s 
member  on  the  code  authority  for  the 
newspaper  printing  press  industry.  E. 

Tutein  of  Winchester,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  the  Administration’s 
member  on  the  code  authority  for  the 
printers  rollers  industry,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week. 


Gineral  Manager’s  Supplemental  Report. 

Since  January  1,  1935,  four  (4)  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  elected,  four  (4)  members 
have  resigned,  one  (1)  member  has  consoli¬ 
dated  with  another  member,  and  one  ( 1 ) 
member  has  gone  into  receivership,  making 
the  total  membership  at  this  date  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-four  (434). 

New  Members:  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Arizona 
DtHy  Star,  Redondo  Beach  (Cal.)  Breeze, 
Champaign- L'rbana  (III.)  Evening  Courier, 
U^aynesboro  (Pa.)  Record-Herald. 

Resignatons:  Hontgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 

tiser,  Fort  IVayne  Journal-Gazette,  South- 
hriige  (Mass.)  Evening  Neus,  Trenton 
Times. 

Consolidation:  Troy  CS.  Y.)  Times  with 
Troy  Record. 

Receivership:  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Regis- 
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A.P.  CHARTER  MEMBERS 
HONORED 


and  sell  to  the  SPENDING  CLASS! 


(Continued  from  page  5) 
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that  comes  to  us.  If  each  of  you  can 
read  between  the  lines  what  1  cannot 
express  you  will  understand  why  each 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  organ- 
itation  feels  that  for  you  of  this  and 
future  years  the  institution  which  we 
call  the  Associated  Press  is  a  heritage 
to  be  cherished. 

“I  leave  with  you  these  thoughts  of 
one  who  has  been  rather  active  in  this 
work;  one  who  is  deeply  grateful  for 
the  honors  you  have  bestowed  upon 
him.  Thoughts  of  association  with 
those  of  today,  as  well  as  those  of  over 
35  years,  have  in  quiet  reflection  filled 
to  the  brim  my  cup  of  appreciation.  In 
the  year  1900  we  created  for  ourselves 
this  Associated  Press.  Today  it  is 
.vours  as  well  as  ours.  Tomorrow  it 
will  be  yours  and  those  who  follow. 
May  it  always  have  from  its  members 
loyal  allegiance. 

“More  ihan  30  years  ago  I  edited  a 
Chicago  newspaper  and  was  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  my  responsibility  to  re¬ 
form  the  world  without  delay,  and  par- 
tiralarly  to  see  that  Chicago  itself 
should  tread  the  straight  and  narrow 
way  of  civic  virtue. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  Colonel 
^IcCormick  was  the  head  of 
foe  Drainage  Board,  and  the  develop- 
joent  of  electric  power  on  the  canal 
rought  him  into  violent  conflict  with 
foe  Insull  interests  and  also  with  the 
-mcopo  Tr’bune.  which  emphatically 
)1ms°*  Drainage  Board 

-  ^  happened  that  I  did  agree  with 

-  onel  McCormick’s  views  and  the 
tcord-Herald  was  for  a  considerable 


They  follow  ihe  races,  the  prize  fights,  the  golf  tourneys 
They  pay  fifteen  dollars  for  First  Night  seats — and 
fifteen  cents  for  their  favorite  newspaper  They 

are  the  favorite  patrons  of  Fifth  Avenue  jewelers  and 
Broadway  Night  Clubs  Brokers  and  bootblacks 

alike  know  them  as  sports  and  good  fellows 
They  are  the  readers  of  THE  MORNING  TELEGRAPH 
— the  nation's  spenders — the  quickest,  most  fertile,  most 
responsive  market  in  America  today ! 


The  Morning  Telegraph 


Founded  in  1833 


'AMERICA'S  AUTHORITY  ON  TALKING  PICTURES,  THEATRE  AND  TURF 
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REPORTS  SHOW  DAILIES 
WAGES  HIGH 


(Continued  from  page  112) 


Akiitration  Provisions  of  Stereotvpers’ 
Contracts 

Out  of  119  stereotypers’  contracts  on  file 


in  the  Chicago  office: 

Arbitration  of  all  differences  is  provided 

in  .  *4 

Arbitration  of  differences  under  the 

contract  only  is  provided  in .  30 

Arbitration  of  a  subsequent  agreement 

only  is  provided  in .  2 

No  arbitration  provision  of  any  de¬ 
scription  .  13 


119 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  govern  in  14  cities. 

Arbitration  Provisions  of  Photo-Enoravee 
Contracts 

Out  of  32  photo-engravers’  contracts  on  file 
in  the  Chicago  office: 

Arbitration  of  all  differences  is  provided 

in  .  5 

Arbitration  of  differences  under  the  con¬ 
tract  only  is  provided  in .  26 

No  arbitration  previsions  of  any  de- 


32 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  govern  in  2  cities. 

Arbitration  Provisions  of  Mailers’ 
Contracts 

Out  of  34  mailers’  contracts  on  file  in  the 
Chicago  office: 

Arbitration  of  all  differences,  including 

discharge  cases,  is  provided  in .  14 

Arbitration  of  differences  arising  under 
the  contract  and  disputes  relative  to 
a  subsequent  agreement,  exclusive  of 

discharge  cases,  is  provided  in .  9 

Arbitration  of  differences  arising 
under  tbe  contract  only  is  pro¬ 
vided  in: 

A.  Exclusive  of  discharge  disputes  2 


B.  Including  discharge  cases .  5  7 

No  arbitration  provisions  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  in  .  4 


34 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  govern  in  1  city. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harvey  J.  Kelly,  Chairman, 
Edward  H.  Butler, 

Chas.  H.  Taylor. 


PRINTING  SCHOOLS 
GRADUATE  MORE 

Committee  Recommend*  Continuetion 
of  A.N.P.A.  Contribution* 
to  Four  Educational 
Unit* 

Stressing  the  value  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  of 
the  four  major  printing  trades  schools, 
the  committee  recommended  to  the  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  City  this  week 
that  its  subsidy  be  continued.  A  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  was 
noted  in  the  complete  report,  which  fol¬ 
lows  : 

During  recent  years  your  Committee  on 
Printing  Trades  Schools  has  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  thoroughness  of  training  rather 
than  number  of  students  turned  out  by  the 
schools,  and  in  1934  the  Committee  could 
find  no  reason  for  departing  from  this  policy. 
There  has,  however,  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  graduated  by  the  schools 
as  will  be  shown  by  the  following  report ; 


“How  did  that  picture  of  Sally  Rand 
get  on  the  Church  Page?” 
Socially  Drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
by  Harry  Neigher,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald. 


Schools’  Operations 

The  Pacific  Northwest  School  has  closed 
temporarily,  but  its  equipment  Is  being  main¬ 
tained  so  that  the  school  may  open  again  at 
short  notice  whenever  such  action  may  seem 
desirable  or  necessary. 

Both  the  Empire  State  School  of  Printing 
and  the  Southern  School  of  Printing  have 
done  much  printing  work  for  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
which  has  resulted  in  a  saving  to  that  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  several  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
cost  of  such  work  as  has  been  done  by  the 
schools,  had  it  been  charged  for  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  commercial  rates’,  almost  equals  the  con¬ 
tributions  being  made  to  these  schools.  The 
Southern  School  has  done  printing  for  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  which  at  regular 
commercial  rates  and  without  inclusion  of 
any  profit  would  have  cost  something  more 
than  $3,000.  The  Empire  State  School  has 
done  printing  for  the  Association  which  at 
regular  commercial  rates  and  without  inclu¬ 
sion  of  profit  would  have  cost  something  more 
than  $1,600. 

The  President  of  the  Southwest  School  of 
Printing  is  donating  his  time  to  the  school, 
so  that  the  entire  receipts  of  the  school  go 
into  the  cost  of  operation.  The  President  ad¬ 
vises  that  the  students  are  also  taught  some¬ 
thing  of  the  economics  of  business  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  such  teaching  will  tend  to  create  a 
common  interest  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye  so  that  the  employe  will  understand 
that  for  him  to  receive  advancement  it  i» 
necessary  for  an  employer’s  business  to  be 
successful.  Your  Committee  feels  that  any 
such  additions  to  the  curriculum  are  highly 
desirable. 

Committee’s  Recommendations 

Your  Committee  believes  that  these  printing 
schools  serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  training 
printers  for  daily  newspaper  work,  and  that 
their  value  will  become  increasingly  evident 
as  time  goes  on.  It  therefore  recommends 
to  this  Convention  that  the  Association  con 
tinue  its  contributions  during  the  present  year 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  ($125.00)  for  75  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  graduated,  and  twenty-five  dollars 
($25.00)  for  the  remainder. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Victor  F.  Ridder,  Chairman. 

J.  D.  Barnum, 

F.  J.  Burd, 

Frank  E.  Gannett, 

Chas.  A.  Webb. 


Contributions 

1933  1934 


Students 

Graduated 

Amount 

Contributed 

Students 

Graduated 

.\mount 

Contributed 

15 

$1,218.75 

23 

$2,300.00 

5 

405.25 

30 

2,437.50 

42 

4.200.00 

31 

2,518.75 

39 

3,900.00 

81 

$5,580.25 

104 

$10,400.00 

School 

Empire  State  School  of  Printing, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

Pacific  Northwest  School  of  Printing, 

Spokane,  Wash . 

Southern  School  of  Printing,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn . 

Southwest  School  of  Printing,  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas  . 


These  schools,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee,  continue  to  do  worthwhile  and  valu¬ 
able  work,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  con¬ 
tinue.  All  of  them  continue  to  operate  on 
reduced  budgets  and  endeavor  to  keep  their 
costs  down  to  a  minimum.  In  the  case  of 
the  Empire  State  .School  of  Printing  this  has 
been  carried  too  far  and  in  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
raise  additional  revenue  for  this  school  so 
that  it  ran  maintain  its  high  standard  of 
operation. 


FASCISM  BRANDED  MENACE 

By  a  large  majority,  the  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  British  National  Union 
of  Journalists,  held  in  Southhampton 
April  19,  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
fascism  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
journalism,  saying  that  it  has  resulted 
in  loss  of  circulation,  and  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  unemployment. 


ADVERTISING  GROUP  ELECTS 


Z.  L.  Potter  Named  Chairman  of 
A.A.A.A.  Western  Council 

Chicago,  April  25 — Z.  L.  Potter,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  of  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Western  Council  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
Other  officers  are :  Merle  Sidener,  Side- 
ner,  Van  Riper  &  Keeling,  Inc.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  vice-chairman:  H.  M.  Dancer, 
(Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.  Chi¬ 
cago,  secretary.  Other  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  are:  (Juries 
Daniel  Frey,  Charles  Daniel  Frey  Com¬ 
pany;  Maurice  H.  Needham,  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.;  Milton  J.  Blair, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company;  All  of 
Chicago,  care  A.  L.  Billings  Ley,  L'nl- 
ler.  Smith  &  Ross,  Cleveland;  C.  W. 
Brooke,  Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  De¬ 
troit  ;  and  J.  F.  Oberwinder,  D’Arcy 
Agency,  St.  Louis. 


SCHUTZ  BEER  CAMPAIGN 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  April  25 — Increased  use  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and  outdoor  pos¬ 
ters  will  mark  the  1935  campaign  of 
Schlitz  Brewing  Company,  according  to 
Ray  Weber,  advertising  manager.  No 
chain  radio  broadcasting  is  contem¬ 
plated,  with  only  a  few  spot  programs 
planned  in  about  20  markets. 

Large  space  in  220  newspapers  in  200 
cities  will  stress  “Enzyme  control,” 
which  was  featured  in  last  year’s 
Schlitz  beer  advertising,  but  will  be 
presented  in  a  different  manner,  it  was 
learned.  Outdoor  advertising  will  be 
used  in  2(X)  markets.  Playing  up  the 
company's  slogan,  “The  Beer  That 
Made  Milwaukee  Famous.”  Outdoor 
spectaculars  will  also  be  used  in  several 
large  cities. 

^lagazine  schedules  will  include  Time, 
Colliers,  Cosmopolitan,  Red  Book,  Elks 
Magazine  and  the  American  legion 
Monthly.  Schlitz  advertising  is  placed 
by  the  Chicago  office  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Dur Stine  and  Osborn. 


NEWSPAPERS  CALLED 
U.  S.  ‘SHOW  WINDOW* 

Te*t  Campaign*  Merely  Te*t  Skill  «( 

AdvertUer,  Not  Pulling  Power  of 
Paper*,  Sundberg  Tell* 
Chicago  Club 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Pubusbeb) 

Chicack),  April  25 — Referring  to 
newspaper  advertisements  as  “sho* 
windows  of  America,”  C.  H.  Suaj. 
berg,  assistant  managing  director  of 
Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  oa. 
lined  importance  of  newspapers  as  u 
advertising  medium  in  a  talk  delivotd 
here  today  before  the  Chicago  Feder. 
ated  Advertising  Club. 

“The  difference  between  success  and 
failure  of  a  newspaper  advertisemot 
depends  on  what  the  advertiser  has  to 
say,  when  he  says  it,  where  he  says  it 
and  how  he  says  it,”  declared  Mr.  Sand¬ 
berg.  “We  hear  often  of  a  conctni 
that  is  going  to  test  newspaper  advo- 
tising.  AVhat  they  really  mean  is  thty 
are  going  to  test  their  own  skill  it 
using  the  newspaper  as  an  advertishg 
medium.” 

Pointing  out  that  usually  behiod 
every  newspaper  is  a  man  who  has 
something  worth  while  to  say,  Ifr, 
Sundberg  showed  how  advertisers  flock 
to  newspapers  as  a  place  where  they 
can  place  their  messages  before  a  recefn 
tive  audience. 

“Our  daily  newspaper  is  more  that 
just  a  medium  for  carrying  advertis¬ 
ing,  more  than  a  show  window  for  ov 
merchandise,”  he  said.  “It  is  tht 
friend,  the  counsellor  of  the  public 
They  come  to  the  newspaper,  via  tht 
mail,  with  their  problems.  They  write 
the  most  intimate  letters  to  an  editor 
whose  name  they  do  not  know  and 
whom  they  have  never  seen.  Every 
time  the  clock  ticks  someone  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  letter  to  a  newspaper.  They  h^ 
5,000,000  dress  patterns  from  thm 
friend,  the  newspaper.  Three  raillk* 
annually  attend  cooking  schools.” 


The  Bis  Show — Rinslins  Bros,  anti  Barnum  & 
Bailey — will  in  a  few  days  close  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  one  of  its  most 
successful  Manhattan  ensasements,  and  already  the 
press  agents  are  taking  to  the  road.  Will  Wilken, 
the  contracting  press  agent,  whose  office  is  on 
the  No.  1  Advertising  car,  is  about  due  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  the  fourth  city  on  the  season’s  route. 
Roland  Butler  and  Frank  Braden  are  soon  due  in 
Boston,  while  Dexter  Fellows  will  move  across  the 
river  for  the  Brooklyn  stand,  the  first  under  canvas. 
Following  these  engagements,  Braden  will  go  to 
Washington  and  then  to  Philadelphia,  Butler  will 
go  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  and  Fellows  will 
cover  Baltimore. 

After  Philadelphia's  week  stand,  the  press  agents 
will  cover  the  smaller  cities  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  New  England  before  the  show  swings 
westward  to  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago. 
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A.P.  BOARD  REPORTS 
ON  WIREPHOTO 

(Continued  from  page  106) 

M  been  but  one  source  of  supplying  pictures 
^  the  Associated  Press — the  news  photo  ser- 

Wirephoto  simply  is  a  delivery  system 
gf  wires.  It  has  no  staff  of  photographers, 
la  only  function  is  to  transmit  from  one 
^ber  to  another  the  photos  supplied  by  the 
photo  service.  Consequently,  the  mem- 
Iwrosing  photographs  by  wire  is  as  dependent 
g,  the  excellence  and  performance  of  the 
ggas  photo  service  as  the  member  receiving 
the  photograph  for  use  in  mat  form  or  by 
jjpedited  mail  delivery. 

The  cost  of  the  Wirephoto  system  is  strictly 
tiat  of  manufacturing  the  equipment,  leasing 
of  wires  and  the  operation  thereof.  Fifty- 
tiuee  members  are  receiving  news  photos  by 
this  method  of  delivery,  43  in  cities  having 
Wirephoto  machines,  and  10  receiving  the 
W’iiephoto  print  from  the  nearest  station 
by  expedited  delivery.  There  are  26  Wire- 
phoio  machines  in  the  network,  which  em- 
bmces  almost  10,000  miles  of  telephone 
wire,  all  knitted  together  into  one  circuit  ex¬ 
tending  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles  and  from 
Minneapolis  to  Miami. 

Contrary  to  statements  that  the  present 
Wirephoto  equipment  is  obsolete,  the  machines 
gsbody  distinctly  new  principles  as  well  as 

I  perfection  and  refinement  of  previous  prin- 
-jfix  These  refinements  include  an  increase 
ji  the  speed  of  transmission  to  more  than 

II  square  inches  per  minute,  compared  with 
tbont  four  square  inches  per  minute  by  the 
old  telephoto  machine;  ability  to  transmit 
on  the  new  Wirephoto  machine  a  picture  17x11 
aches — half  of  a  newspaper  page — compared 
with  a  maximum  transmission  size  of  414x6^ 
aches  on  the  old  telephoto  machine;  improve- 
aest  in  the  definition  of  the  picture,  so  that 
hi  photographic  quality  is  greatly  superior 
to  tMt  previously  possible. 

There  have  been  confusing  statements  rela- 
■jve  to  the  use  of  funds  or  credit  of  the  As- 
lociated  Press  in  connection  with  the  Wire- 
photo  Service.  What  is  the  true  situation? 
Joit  this,  that  a  group  of  members  in  position 
to  underwrite  the  expense  of  this  service  have 
prepared  the  way  whereby  the  whole  member- 
ihip  of  tbe  Associated  Press  ultimately  will 
beoxne  the  owners,  without  cost,  of  this 
equipment,  in  the  benefits  of  which  any  mem- 
bre  at  any  time  may  participate.  The  par¬ 
ticipating  members  have  signed  contracts  for 
purchase  of  the  equipment,  amounting  to 
ipproximately  $400,000,  which  is  being  re¬ 
funded  in  a  liberal  and  notably  quick  amorti- 
ntion.  In  no  respect  was  it  any  different 
from  what  the  Associated  Press  did  for  the 
members  who  now  have  teletype  equipment  in 
their  offices,  except  that  the  amount  of  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  teletype  was  very  much  in 
excess  of  that  required  for  tbe  purchase  of 
Wirephoto  equipment.  Moreover,  we  were 
:ot  actually  so  fortified  with  contracts  from 
those  benefited  by  teletype  purchase  that  the 
members  would  specifically  amortize  the  ex- 
jiense  incurred  by  the  purchase  thereof.  In 
other  words,  this  alone,  of  many  investments 
made  on  behalf  of  the  membership  for  va¬ 
rious  operations,  gives  the  Associated  Press 
Kcurity  for  the  return  of  the  money  invested. 

When  it  is  realized  the  Associated  Press 
tself  owns  this  Wirephoto  equipment,  even 
hough  it  is  being  paid  for  by  the  Wirephoto 
member  underwriters,  the  advantage  to  the 
ttitire  membership  must  be  apparent.  If  the 
mdividtul  papers  had  financed  the  Wirephoto 
iystem  independently  of  the  Associated  Press, 
so  other  member  would  have  had  any  present 
tenefit  or  participation  in  its  future,  any 
more  than  a  member  would  have  had  if  some 
tther  organization  had  been  first  with  the 
istallation  of  the  equipment,  and  which  could 
ave  been  owned  and  exploited  privately. 

Members  of  the  Associated  Press  must 
**Iire  they  have  an  equity  in  the  Wirephoto 
lystra,  even  though  they  do  not  now  sub- 
tribe  to  a  single  department  serviced  by  the 
*ws  photo  or  Wirephoto  system,  or  in  any 
tanner  contribute  a  penny  to  the  upkeep 
if  these  special  services. 

Tbe  board  reemphasizes  that  the  foregoing 
fbe  fruition  of  a  plan 
*bKh,  in  its  original  conception,  meant  that 
•lutever  was  developed  would  be  for  the 
Wual  benefit  of  all  members  and  would 
Wntually  be  embraced  by  the  entire  mem 
^  *  ‘y  **  an  integral  part  of  the  organiza- 
ki '"'^''V'^tial  member  participating  on 
^^itable  basis  in  its  maintenance  and  each 
,f  'f  ^tirn  receiving  the  particuluar  type 

rvice  best  suited  to  his  individual  needs. 
iMainlr  added  expense  caused  by  the 

***'  "’'t^Photo  system  has  been 
itz  it  TL  1* subscribers  support- 
memhir  ,  /  gladly  will  extend  to  any 

»nini»  '“®P*<i*'on  of  the  records  con- 

>f  th/  Of  any  other  department 

t«erestea**tJ***'”"  fbe  member  is 

nerv  inn-  editor,  every  photographer, 

hscritiii?  *«Ploye.  and  attendants  of  every 
fte  Tor  the  news  photo  ser- 

paid  for  wholly  out  of  the  funds 


for  matting  at  these  cities.  Faced  with  an 
entirely  new  set  of  conditions,  the  board 
attempted  to  meet  it  experimentally  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  three-point  resolution  covering  the  course 
to  be  followed.  This  was  sent  to  the  mem¬ 
bership.  While  this  resolution  contained  the 
most  equitable  basis  it  was  possible  to  out¬ 
line  at  the  time,  it  admittedly  was  experi¬ 
mental.  That  fact  was  responsible  for  the 
board’s  resolution  being  subject  to  change,  any 
changes  to  be  dependent  on  the  experience 
of  trial  operation. 

Another  problem  was  to  reduce  the  time 
spread  between  Wirephoto  publication  and 
publication  of  mats.  The  \V  irephoto  subscrib¬ 
ers  had  pictures  minutes  after  they  were 
available;  while  for  mats,  plates  must  be 
made,  the  mats  rolled  and  then  mailed.  It 
was  incumbent  on  the  board  to  find  a  way 
to  reduce  this  time  spread  and  restore  the 
same  relative  relationship,  in  time  of  publica¬ 
tion,  between  Wirephoto  prints  and  mats 
made  from  them,  as  existed  between  mailed 
news  photo  prints  and  mats  prior  to  the  date 
Wirephoto  was  inaugurated. 

There  was  a  natural  immediate  achievement 
in  that  the  mat  service  generally  was  speeded 
up.  One  of  the  first  effects,  competitively, 
was  an  unusual  effort  and  expense  on  the 
part  of  opposition  mat  services  to  improve 
the  delivery  of  their  mats  in  order  to  meet 
the  earlier  availability  of  Associated  Press 
picture  mats.  Thus  even  those  mat  papers 
that  do  not  pay  for  expedited  manufacture 
or  expedited  delivery  enjoy  a  faster  service 
at  no  extra  cost. 

The  board  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
maintain  the  equitable  basis  of  assessment  in 
figuring  the  pro  rata  cost  for  any  picture  mat 
subscriber  who  wished  greater  participation  in 


supplied  by  the  memliers  receiving  the  news 
photo  service.  Likewise,  every  editor  super¬ 
vising  the  pictures  prepared  for  Wirephoto 
system  transmission,  the  technical  staff,  the 
machines,  the  facilities,  the  supplies,  etc.,  all 
are  a  part  of  the  cost  entirely  defrayed  by 
the  members  underwriting  the  Wirephoto 
system. 

From  the  beginning,  the  news  photo  and 
the  mat  services  have  paid  rent  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  in  those  places  where  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  is  charged  rent,  based  on  a 
per  foot  figure  at  which  this  space  could  have 
been  rented  to  an  outside  agency.  In  such 
places,  where  Wirephoto  equipment  has  been 
installed,  the  space  occupied  has  been  charged 
against  the  VVirephoto  assessments.  These 
services  also  have  paid  their  share  of  electric 
light,  power  and  other  similar  items. 

Before  discussing  the  application  of  the 
Wirephoto  picture  to  the  mat  service,  the 
l)oard  now  notifies  the  membership  that  in 
the  first  three  months  of  Wirephoto  opera¬ 
tion  an  excess  of  $59,131.36  has  accrued, 
which  will  be  a  contribution  to  the  amortiza¬ 
tion  of  the  equipment.  Tbe  members  will 
readily  see  that  on  this  average  a  period  of 
about  two  years  only  would  see  the  Wire¬ 
photo  system  fully  amortized,  even  though 
the  contracts  are  for  a  protective  period  of 
five  years  and  the  schedule  of  amortization 
originally  was  figured  on  that  length  of  time. 

W  hile  the  news  photo  service  was  being 
geared  to  the  use  of  a  photo  transmission 
machine,  the  feature  service  was  utilizing 
every  available  means  of  expediting  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  mat  form  to  members  desiring  this 
service.  The  task  of  adjusting  a  mat  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  facilities  of  wire  delivery  was 
a  difficult  problem.  In  a  sense,  an  entirely 
new  conception  of  news  picture  mat  service 
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had  to  be  worked  out,  basically  on  the  idea 
already  well  established  that  the  matting  of 
pictures  at  regional  points  was  the  only  sound 
method.  Of  equal  difficulty  was  the  equitable 
basis  on  which  assessments  should  be  fixed. 

At  the  time  the  Wirephoto  product  became 
available,  news  picture  mats  on  a  minutely 
detailed  daily  schedule  had  been  operating 
from  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  San 
Francisco  and  Atlanta.  By  authority  of  the 
hoard,  Wirephoto  prints  were  made  available 
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HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 
NEWSPAPERS  AND  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


by  WILLIAM  A.  THOMSON 

In  its  260  pages  of  text  and  illustration  the  reader 
will  learn 

HOW- 

advenising  functions  in  Prosperity  and  Depres¬ 
sion. 

often  to  advertise  and  what  size  of  space  to  use. 
to  prepare  and  organize  a  national  advertising 
campaign. 

to  make  the  right  cuts  and  illustrations  for  news¬ 
paper  use. 

to  answer  the  argument  that  advertising  in¬ 
creases  costs. 

to  identify  advertising  with  the  news  of  the  day. 

good  advertising  copy  is  written. 

to  use  the  “plus”  services  that  newspapers  offer. 

to  get  results  from  Classified  advertising. 

the  newspaper  grew. 

to  sell  newspaper  advertising. 

to  meet  the  competition  of  other  mediums. 


WiLUAM  A.  Thomwn 


MAKING  MILLIONS 
READ  AND  BUY” 


Was  Written  for  You 


There  are  many  authorities  on  general  adver* 
ttsing.  One  of  the  best  informed  men  in  America 
on  newspaper  advertising  is  Wm.  A.  Thomson, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  He  is  a  keen  student  of  markets,  has 
a  splendid  creative  mind  in  advertising  pro' 
motion  and  is  an  impartial  analyst  of  success 
and  failure  in  thousands  of  campaigns. 

His  book  “Making  Millions  Read  and  Buy* 
contains  what  everyone  should  know  abou^ 
newspaper  advertising.  It  is  a  book  that  tells 
why  the  newspaper  should  continue  as  a  dom* 
inant  medium,  against  all  types  of  competition 
for  the  profitable  marketing  of  products. 

So  authoritative,  so  comprehensive,  so  filled 
with  unusual  facts  and  data  that  the  experienced 
advertising  executive  can  add  to  his  income  by 
using  ideas  gained  from  reading  this  book. 

Everyone  interested  in  newspaper  advertising 
should  own  a  copy  of  this  book.  Everyone  you 
want  to  interest  and  educate^your  own  per 
sonnel,  prospects  and  customers — in  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  should  have  their  own 
personal  copy. 


EXAMINE  THE  BOOK  FREE— USE  THIS  COUPON 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Send  me  for  examination,  one  copy  of  “Making  Millions  Read  and 
Buy*'  by  William  A.  Thomson,  $3-00  postpaid.  Five  days  after 
receipt  of  the  book  I  w'ill  send  you  my  remittance  or  return  the  book. 
OR  I  prefer  to  pay  cash  in  advance.  Enclosed  is  my  remittance 
for  $3-00.  Special  price  on  quantity  orders. 


Address 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 
Special  Price  on  Quantity  Orders 


Business  Connections 
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(Continued  from  page  115) 


POWER  OF  THE  PRESS 


UNION  WINS  10%  increase 


the  advantages  of  the  Wirephoto  system.  A 
nominal  increase  of  50  per  cent  of  the  news 
picture  mat  assessments  was  specified.  Thus 
a  mat  subscriber  paying  $5  a  week  for  the 
regulai  picture  mat  service  would  pay  $7.50 
weekly  for  an  expedited  service.  Specifically, 
the  member  would  receive  mats  as  quickly 
as  they  could  be  manufactured  and  carried 
to  him  by  mail,  which,  because  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  limitations  of  a  matting  service, 
means  publication  following  the  Wirephoto 
papers — the  length  of  time  depending  on  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  mailing  points.  In  addition, 
to  preserve  the  equity  in  the  cost  to  Wire¬ 
photo  members,  the  board  made  a  provision 
authorizing  simultaneous  publication  by  a 
mat  subscriber,  if  the  mat  subscriber  would 
pay  an  equitable  proportion  of  the  Wirephoto 
assessment  in  addition  to  the  mat  assessment. 

There  have  been  inquiries  as  to  just  what 
have  been  the  benefits  where  the  increased 
assessment  has  brought  a  faster  mat  service 
than  anything  heretofore  available.  Before 
Wirephoto,  the  mat  editors  in  New  York 
City,  for  example,  were  compelled  to  wait 
for  airmail  delivery  of  pictures  from  distant 
points.  Now  a  Wirephoto  is  received  a  few 
minutes  after  being  filed  at  any  Wirephoto 
station.  This  W’irephoto  may  be  matted  and 
the  mats  dispatched  to  subscribers  earlier  than 
a  picture  could  have  reached  New  York  from 
the  filing  point  had  it  been  sent  by  airmail, 
instead  of  by  Wirephoto.  How  much  earlier? 
At  such  a  time  as  will  allow  mat  papers  to 
print  a  picture  not  more  than  12  to  24  hours 
after  it  has  been  printed  by  a  paper  having 
a  Wirephoto  machine.  The  envelope  is  mailed 
from  New  York  and  received  by  the  member 
in  the  same  length  of  time  as  previously.  The 
difference  is  that,  under  the  faster  service, 
it  contains  mats  of  later  pictures  than  for¬ 
merly  were  received — this  because  of  the 
earlier  release  of  Wirephoto  for  matting.  For 
this  service,  the  subscriber  pays  the  increased 
assessment. 

The  many  details  of  inaugurating  the  WTlre- 
photo  system  naturally  made  it  difficult  to 
utilize  its  product  for  the  mat  subscribers  as 
promptly  as  we  should  have  liked.  Even 
though  we  have  had  but  a  few  weeks  to  ob¬ 
serve  results,  there  have  been  several  out¬ 
standing  lessons  of  experience,  the  benefit 
of  which  will  guide  us  in  a  further  advantage¬ 
ous  adjustment  to  the  subscribers.  But  we 
also  have  evidence  of  many  happy  members, 
who  immediately  noticed  a  more  up-to-the- 
minute  quantity  and  quality  of  pictures,  and 
a  decided  stepping  up  in  the  speed  of  delivery. 

This  is  fundamentally  encouraging  because 
in  the  broad  analysis  the  scheme  of  delivery 
being  perfected  gradually  will  overcome  these 
difficulties.  For  example,  delays  in  delivery 
in  the  regular  mat  service,  that  is,  the  ser¬ 
vice  without  increased  cost,  have  been  traced 
to  postal  failures  in  a  big  majority  of  in¬ 
stances.  In  every  case  where  it  has  been 
possible  specifically  to  analyze  the  trouble, 
it  has  been  eliminated  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  subscriber.  Operation  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  mat  service  is  a  highly  specialized  indus¬ 
try,  each  subscriber  representing  virtually 
a  special  matting  and  mailing  problem. 

An  outstanding  need  that  is  recognized  is 
for  picture  mats  not  moved  by  Wirephoto,  so 
that  mat  subscrihers  can  make  their  papers 
look  different  from  the  users  of  Wirephoto. 
In  this  direction,  the  mat  service  is  making 
excellent  progress  by  including  as  much  so- 
called  “exclusive"  material  as  is  consistent 
with  adequate  spot  coverage. 

One  of  the  proposals  advanced  is  that  the 
management  maintain  the  1934  standard  of 
the  news  picture  mat  service.  The  board  is 
certain  the  vast  majority  of  subscribers  do 
not  wish  the  management  to  withdraw  the 
improvement  evident  in  this  service  since 
1934,  which  would  be  necessary  to  reduce 
this  service  to  the  standard  existing  for  the 
period  suggested. 

Now,  with  all  possible  emphasis  we  wish 
to  assure  the  membership  that  discontinuance 
of  the  refunds  bad  no  connection  whatever 
with  Wirephoto.  The  accuracy  of  this  state¬ 
ment  easily  may  be  determined  by  any  mem¬ 
ber  who  wishes  to  inspect  the  records.  The 
treasurer  notified  all  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciated  Press  receiving  refunds  precisely  the 
reasons  for  discontinuing  them.  Refunds 
were  authorized  because  of  the  economies  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  management  and  because  of  the 
^*^t  that  appropriations  to  the  Employes  Ben¬ 
efit  Fund  temporarily  were  suspended 
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Specially 


Will  Payne  Gives  St.  Petersb«.| 
Printers  Benefits  of  Better  Busiss), 

Restoration  of  a  ten  per  cent  waj 
reduction  made  March  1,  1932, 
granted  by  Will  Payne,  nationatl 
known  magazine  writer,  acting  as  t 
bitrator  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Petersb* 
Typographical  Union  No.  860  apj,, 
the  publishers  of  the  St.  Peterbw. 
(Fla.) 7'mu’J  and  St.  Petersburg 
pendent.  The  deciding  factor  in  it, 
award  was  an  implication  in  a  lettr 
from  the  publisher  of  the  Times,  whj 
the  cut  was  made,  that  the  prints 
would  find  their  condition  imprort 
whenever  local  and  general  condition 
improved. 

T  regard  this  as  sort  of  preftrrel 
claim  as  compared  to  wage  claims : 
general  and  entitled  to  greater  comic 
eration  than  an  ordinary  demand  forj 
raise,"  Mr.  Payne’s  award  read. 

The  wage  restoration,  effective  F( 
1,  1935,  to  July  1,  1936,  instead  of  irac 
September  1,  1934,  as  asked  by  tit 
union,  makes  the  St.  Petersburg 
rates  $1  night  and  $.938  day. 


all  of  the  economies  effected  could  be  con¬ 
tinued  longer  without  damaging  the  service. 

Increased  employment  on  a  broad  scale  in 
every  department  of  the  organization  was 
required  in  conformity  with  the  President’s 
reemployment  agreement,  the  code  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  .\ssociation 
and  the  President’s  statement  of  suggestions 
accompanying  his  approval  of  that  code,  with 
which  provisions  the  Associated  Press  com¬ 
plied.  A  large  share  of  the  refunds  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  meet  the  cost  of  this  employment. 
Other  expenses  were  the  increased  cost  of 
mantaining  the  foreign  service,  both  because 
of  the  depreciation  in  the  dollar  and  the 
necessity  of  enlarging  the  personnel  of  both 
the  foreign  and  domestic  staffs,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  service  on  a  competitive  basis. 
The  five  per  cent  monthly  appropriations  to 
the  Employes  Benefit  Fund,  which  had  been 
temporarily  suspended,  were  resumed  as  of 
January  1,  1935. 

.\11  staff  members,  and  in  fact  virtually 
all  employes  of  the  .\ssociated  Press,  took 
cuts  in  salary,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
these  still  are  in  force.  There  has  not  been 
any  restoration  of  salary  cuts  to  officers,  and 
only  in  an  extremely  small  way  has  there  been 
any  part  of  a  restoration  of  the  cuts  in  the 
salaries  of  employes. 


ciety  editor;  Virginia  Smith,  Roch  W. 
Bradshaw.  C.  F.  Skirvin,  Ted  Stephen¬ 
son  and  Frank  E.  Moore,  reiwrters. 

The  Journal  was  elected  to  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  membership  on  a  telegraphic 
(Kill  of  its  directors  last  month. 

M.  C.  Mogenson  &  Co.  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  representatives. 


BOTT  WITH  ATLANTA  AGENCY 

Ueo  P.  Bott,  Jr.,  until  recently  with 
a  New  York  agency,  has  joined  the 
Harvey  Massingale  agency  at  .Atlanta, 
Ga..  as  an  account  executive.  He  op¬ 
erated  the  Bott  agency  at  Little  Rock. 
.Ark.,  18  years  before  going  to  New 
York. 


PRINTERS  HOLD  CONFERENa 

The  California  Allied  Printing  Tnas 
Conference  held  its  annual  convtnbxl 
on  .April  13  and  14  in  the  Labor  To 
pie,  Stockton,  Cal.  The  prinqfcl 
speaker  before  the  business  session  nsj 
Don  Stauffer,  of  Oakland,  represou 
tive  of  the  1.  T.  U.,  who  discussed  lab 
hills  affecting  the  printing  trade  mi 
pending  before  the  state  legislate. 
President  William  Harrow  of  San 
presided. 


EVANS  SUCCEEDS  DECK 

Therman  Evans  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Telegram  succeeding  .Art  Deck. 


RUNNING  PIPE  CONTEST 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  is  sparl 
soring  a$l,(K)0  pipe  contest,  withawiTsi 
in  the  form  of  tobacco,  pipes  and 
smokers’  articles,  in  eight  classi&a- 
tions.  The  contest  closes  May  4. 
downtown  cigar  store  is  headquanc# 
for  the  contest,  and  all  entries  art  4 
display. 


The  Board  of  Directors, 
The  Associated  Press 


OF 


Frank  B.  Noyes 
Clark  Howell 
W.  H.  Cowles 
E.  Lansing  Ray 
Stuart  H.  Perry 
Roiert  McLean 
J.  R.  Knowland 


R.  R.  McCormick 
F.  E.  Murfhv 
Paul  Patterson 
George  B.  Longan 
L.  K.  Nicholson 
Paul  Bellamy 
John  Cowles 


CONSTANTLY  GROWING 

in  Favor— 


Ne 


York, 


Victor  Bidder 
April  22.  1935. 


Kork-O-'^an 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


NEW  DAILY’S  STAFF  NAMED 


John  Scrippt  and  Partners  Launch¬ 
ing  Santa  Ana  Paper  May  1 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Santa  .Ana,  Cal.,  April  22 — The  new 
Santa  Ana  Journal,  third  of  the  small 
city  dailies  under  the  guidance  of  John 
P.  Scripps,  grandson  of  E.  W.  Scripps, 
will  start  its  career  May  1  with  a 
claimed  circulation  list  of  S,()()0. 

The  personnel  of  the  new  paper  is 
headed  by  Mr.  Scripps,  majority  stock¬ 
holder  of  Santa  Ana  Journal,  Inc.;  E. 
F.  Elf  Strom,  business  manager  of  young 
Scripps’  new  papers,  who  was  moved 
to  Santa  Ana  from  Ventura  to  be  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  paper ;  Roy  Pinker¬ 
ton.  the  third  partner  in  the  group,  who 
will  be  editorial  supervisor,  while  re¬ 
taining  his  active  editorship  of  the  Ven¬ 
tura  Star,  and  Ray  W.  Felton,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Seattle  Times,  who 
will  be  editor. 

Other  members  of  the  staff  are  T.  R. 


BOTTOM  PRESS  BLANKETS 


•  •  every  day,  are  adding  to  the 
long  list  oi  satisfied  users  among 
the  fine  newspapers  oi  the  country 
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•  •  are  sound  reasons  for  their 
acceptance  in  thousands  oi  press 
rooms. 
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.Alvord,  formerly  of  the  Santa  Ana  Reg¬ 
ister,  advertising  department ;  Ralph  W. 
Frankis,  former  circulation  manager  of 
The  board’s  plan  was  that  if  extraordinary  ^be  Alhambra  Post-Ad'oocate,  circulation 


ARRANGE  A 


expenses  did  not  arise,  having  to  do  with 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  news,  the  refunds 
were  to  be  remitted  by  check  to  the  members 
in  a  succeeding  month,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  result  in  a  deficit  in  the  operatioas 
of  the  association.  During  1933  and  1934, 
and  this  year  to  date,  expenses  were  incurred 
that  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  man¬ 
agement  or  the  board.  These  increased  ex- 
penaes  operated  to  reduce  the  net  receipts  from 
which  the  refunds  were  being  pro-rated.  Not 


manager;  H.  M.  Tedford,  composing 
room  foreman  also  from  the  Post-Ad¬ 
vocate;  Frank  Mathys,  pressroom  fore¬ 
man,  formerly  with  the  Ventura  County 
Star. 

Herbert  O.  Maas,  formerly  with  the 
Huntington  Park  Signal,  is  city  editor; 
Frank  Rogers,  from  the  Ventura  Free 
Press,  sports  editor;  Ellen  Snebley, 
from  the  Fullerton  Heu'S-Tribune,  so- 


TRIAL 

on  YOur  own  presses 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

or  Money  Refunded 


BEHR-MANNINC  Est  1872  TROY,  N  Y 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  27,  1  935 
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daiues  facing  keener 

COMPETITION 


(Continued  from  page  12) 


_gaation  of  the  interests  of  its  meml)ers  as 
»5  of  the  newspaper  medium  at  large 
Tilt  Bureau  obtained  for  its  membership 
jjjtful  recognition  by  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
jiitice.  which  is  consulted  constantly  by 
tacutives  and  space  buyers.  Beginning  Jan. 
1,  tke  Standard  Rate  &  Data  monthly  direc- 
i^ies  carry  a  special  line  below  the  name  of 
f,f[j  Bureau  newspaper:  “Member  Bureau 
af  Advertising,  A.  N.  P.  A.” 

In  agreeing  to  give  this  designation  to 
jj,  ntmbei  ship.  Standard  Rate  &  Data  recog- 
lijtd  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  is  a  non-profit 
j^crprise  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  industry, 
jad  that  advertisers  and  agencies  are  anxious 
B  know  what  newspapers  support  a  worg 
.hkh  they  find  of  value. 

Sales  Peomotion  Bulletins  Useful 
the  Bureau  continued  to  bear  in  mind  the 
aterests  of  members  in  their  own  markets, 
issuing  its  Sales  Promotion  Bulletins  which 
r.rty  to  advertising  departments  much  of 
•t  valuable  data  in  its  possession. 

'Building  Sales  for  Dairy  Products,”  a 
jdv  compiled  through  the  co-operation  of 
-eau  members,  filled  a  need  which  many 
inters  had  expressed.  One  request  from 
dairy  association  for  475  copies  to  dis- 
bute  among  members  testifies  to  the  in¬ 
ert  this  bulletin  aroused  among  potential 
Advertisers. 

“Chain  Stores  and  Advertising” — compiled 
m  figures  gathered  by  an  independent  re- 
rch  organization — was  another  useful  study. 
Joe  member  wrote:  “This  provides  just  the 
IrTuoition  needed  to  offset  the  arguments 
ot  up  by  independent  stores  which  start 
leniUling  the  fence’  on  their  advertising 
propriation  every  time  a  chain  store  circular 
handbill  makes  its  appearance.” 

The  bead  of  a  leading  agency  wrote  of 
<  compilation : 

“It  came  just  in  time  to  be  of  real  help 
my  endeavors  to  sell  the  idea  of  using 
••paper  space.” 

SriciAL  SuavEVs  roa  Advestiseis 
Following  the  trend  towards  detailed, 
lual  presentations  based  on  independent 
earch.  the  Bureau  compiled  a  number  of 
die?  aimed  at  the  advertising  proBlems  of 
''§'cific  accounts. 

IHnstrative  of  these  is  a  survey  made 
•  ueh  the  New  York  University  Depart- 
Jvnt  of  Marketing,  analyzing  the  five-cent 
iar  market.  This  survey,  which  was  put 
the  hands  of  all  leading  cigar  manufac- 
r>,  showed  that  in  the  cities  studied,  the 
fv  selling  cigar  was  hacked  by  newspaper 
ftl-lng.  It  showed  further  that  tolvacco 
't:i  in  these  cities  believed  newspapers  to 
the  most  effective  medium  in  marketing 


PMiTiNG  State  Expreimental  Camfaicn 
H'hen  the  New  York  Legislature  appro¬ 
bated  )500,000  for  advertising  to  increase 
le  of  milk  last  year,  the  Committee 
IPwi  to  let  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
|w  on  an  advisory  board  to  direct  the 
|l^gn.  It  was  felt  that  the  experiment 
serve  as  a  guide  for  other  states  con- 
similar  legislation. 

Ifcwspapers  were  the  chief  medium  em- 
1^  in  the  campaign,  which  ran  from 
W  to  December,  1934.  While  not  regarded 
^s^lusive  because  of  its  short  term,  the 
PcrtUing  produced  definite  results  which 
k'''jva(tcd  the  state  to  appropriate  $400,000 
continue  the  effort  in  1935. 

^Jew^pers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 

•  chief  opposition  to  the  use  of  paid  adver¬ 
se  by  the  state  in  behalf  of  its  leading 
•.u-t-y  was  offered  by  individuals  and  or- 

•  I'ation?  that  send  quantities  of  free  pub- 

to  the  press. 

^OTiNo  Adveetising’s  Accomplish uents 
tht  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
•••rarer  Publishers  Association  and  the 
I  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau  author- 

the  joint  production  of  a  series  of  ad- 
•cT.ents  demonstrating  the  social  and 
omic  services  of  advertising  and  news- 
advertising  in  particular, 
t™  work  was  undertaken  by  the  General 
8cr  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  the  Director 
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Naw  York. 


David  W.  Howe,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  Frank  E.  Howe,  Bennington  (Vt.) 
Banner,  and  J.  M.  Langley,  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor  &  Patriot. 


of  the  Bureau.  Seven  page  advertisements 
have  been  made  available  for  immediate  re¬ 
lease  to  Association  and  Bureau  members. 
As  this  report  is  being  prepared  a  large  per 
centage  of  the  membership  has  ordered  the 
mats  for  the  advertisements  and  has  agreed 
to  print  them. 

The  series  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the 
Bureau’s  headquarters  during  the  convention. 
Members  that  have  not  made  up  their  minds 
whether  or  not  to  publish  the  advertisements 
are  urged  to  inspect  the  copy. 

Gains  in  Membership 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  following 
twenty-eight  newspapers  have  joined  the  or¬ 
ganization  since  the  19.t4  reiwrt  was  suli- 
mitted: 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Tiniei-l'nion,  Austin 

(Minn.)  Herald,  Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Polish  Everybody’s  Daily.  Buffalo  Times, 
Danville  (III.)  Commercial- S’etts,  Detroit 
Hews,  Erie  Dispatch-Herald,  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Times  Record  &•  Southwest  .dmerican, 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus,  Jackson 

(Tenn.)  Yun,  Lowell  (Mass)  Sun,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  Hew  York  American  &  Hnv 
York  Evening  Journal,  Horfolk  (Neb.)  Daily 
Hews,  Horwalk  (Conn.)  Hour,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Journal  •S- 
Sunday  American,  Rochester  Daily  Abend- 
post,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Daily  Hetes.  Sayre 
(Pa.)  Times,  Superior  (Wis.)  Tyomies,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal  S'  Sunday  American, 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star, 
IVinnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune. 

Resignations  were  received  during  the  fiscal 
year  from  the  following  fourteen  newspapers: 
Boston  Herald  S  Traveler,  Bristo-w  (Okla.) 
Record,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Edinburg 
(Ind.)  Courier,  Glace  Bay  (N.  S.)  Gazette, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
Hews,  Hew  York  Evening  Post,  Horwalk 
(O.)  Reflector  Herald,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  Portland  Oregonian,  San  Diego  Union 
S  Tribune,  Sharon  (Pa.)  Hews-Telegraph, 
West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Times. 

Reoeganizing  the  Westeen  Office 

Effective  Oct.  27,  1934,  Robert  T.  Tate, 
formerly  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
and  Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  succeeded  H.  W. 
Blakeslee  as  western  manager  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Tate  obtained  the  services  of  a  com¬ 
petent  office  manager  and  later  added  Charles 


ACCURACY 


United  Press 


SPEED 


H.  Clark  as  his  assistant  in  field  work.  It 
is  planned  to  add  a  third  man  this  year  sc 
that  the  advertisers  in  the  mid-western  ter¬ 
ritory  will  be  more  widely  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  contacted.  Mr.  Tate’s  work  among 
automobile  advertisers  who  are  planning  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  expenditures  in  news 
papers  this  year  has  been  notably  effective. 

Thanks  Are  Expressed 

The  Committee  expresses  its  thanks  to  the 
officers  and  staff  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  to  the 
Six  Point  League  of  New  York,  The  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  Association  of  Chicago, 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Representatives 
Association  and  to  publishers’  representatives 
generally  for  courtesies  extended  during  the 
year  and  for  continued  co-operation  with  the 
Bureau. 

The  constant  interest  of  the  trade  press  in 
the  Bureau’s  activities  is  also  acknowledged. 

The  loyalty  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  Bureau,  without  which  this 
work  would  not  be  possible,  is  also  acknowl¬ 
edged  with  sincere  thanks. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
Chairman. 


YORK  REPUBLICAN  IS  60 

The  York  (Xeb.)  Republican,  cele¬ 
brated  its  sixtieth  birthday  recently. 


Trained  and 
Experienced  Men 
in  Journalism 

The  Personnel  Bureau  has  the  per¬ 
sonal,  education  and  experience 
records  of  members  of  Sijma  Delta 
Chi  in  46  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  two  island  possessions 
and  three  foreisn  countries. 

They  are  trained  for  and  experienced 
in  every  branch  of  journalism.  Their 
ase  ranse  is  21  to  52,  with  the 
averase  at  29. 

Their  minimum  salary  requirements 
range  from  S780  to  $15,000. 
Employers  of  editorial  talent  -who 
have  used  the  Personnel  Bureau  will 
testify  to  the  average  superiority  of 
Bureau  registrants. 

When  you  need  a  GOOD  man, 
write  or  wire — 

PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

OF 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

JAMES  C  nPEIt,  DlNCtot 

SSa  EacMaM  Avm*  Oricata 


NO  CMAaOE  TO  IMPLOYEM 


New  Bill  Provides 
Dept,  of  Transportation 

iSpecial  to  Editor  St  Publisher) 

W'.ASHixGTOx,  D.  L‘.,  .\pril  23 — 
Power  to  fix  rates  for  the  transmission 
of  intelligence  by  wire  or  wireless 
would  be  reposed  in  a  Department  of 
Transportation  under  a  bill  which  has 
been  submitted  by  Representative  Comp¬ 
ton  I.  White  of  Idaho. 

The  bill  proposes  creation  of  a  new 
cabinet  chair  for  a  "secretary  of  trans¬ 
portation”  whose  department  would 
have,  in  addition  to  its  control  over 
telegraph  and  radio,  jurisdiction  over  all 
forms  of  transportation.  It  seeks  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  and  would  debar  its  members 
from  appointment  to  the  new  agency. 
Primarily  a  transportation  measure,  it 
does  not  dispose  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  as  it  does  with 
ICC,  and  its  voluminous  pages  contain 
none  of  the  limitations  on  rate  fixing 
that  are  set  up  for  motor  trucks  and 
railroads. 


ALLUHE  NEWS  OF 
BRITISH  PUBLISHING 
AND  ADVERTISING 

ui  given  in 

WORLD'S  PRESS  NEWS 

luding  British  organ  of 
journalism  and  publicity. 

SgbteripUo*  el  St  •  yum  tncliid««: 

5S  lEMBE  el  Werid'i  Ptra  Ntwi 
1 1  taieM  el  "Phetegnphy" 

11  Iwm  el  "PriiiUns” 

11  iMBtt  el  "Maketins  a  D««itn” 

Only  British  member  of  the  A.  B.  C 
in  ib  field.  Largest  net  paid  sale. 

WORLD’S'PRESS  NEWS 
AND  ADVERTISING 

4t,  Fettar  Lie*  Leedea,  E.  C.  4 


'  1/  you  need 
circulation 
!  men — 

I  Competent  to  take  charge  of 

your  entire  department,  or  to 
till  important  posts  in  the 
i  department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 

mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  sritb 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Addreas:  Clarence  E.  Eyater, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  lUinoia. 


DEALERS  &  DISTRIBUTOKS 


OUT-OF-TOWN 
N  E  WSPAPERS 

IN  NEW  YORK  SINCE  1905 
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N.  Y.  NEWS  UNVEILS 
DUFFY  MEMORIAL 


Tablet  in  Pressroom  Honors  Former 
Mechanical  Superintendent — 
Ceremonies  Attended  by 
More  Than  1,000 

lidward  W'.  Edwards,  Xew  York 
State  industrial  commissioner,  was  the 
principal  speaker  this  week  when  a 
bronze  tablet  was  unveiled  in  the  press¬ 
room  ot  the  New  York  Daily  News  in 
memory  of  Edward  J.  Duffy,  former 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  News, 
who  died  July  24,  1934.  More  than  a 
thousand  members  of  the  News  staff, 
includinR  the  pressmen  of  both  plants, 
as  well  as  other  friends,  attended. 
Many  floral  pieces  were  sent.  A  bugler 
blew  taps  after  the  speech. 

The  wording  on  the  tablet  said: 

1892-1934 

In  Memory  of  Edward  J.  Duffy 
Foreman  1921-1929 

Mechanical  Superintendent — 1929-1934 

Fine  Craftsman — Good  Fighter 
Able  Executive  —Sound  Builder 

All  his  standards  were  high.  And  he 
spared  himself  least  of  all  in  their 
attainment. 

The  News  management  was  repre¬ 
sented  by :  K.  C.  Holliss,  business  man¬ 
ager;  Max  Annenberg,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  ;  Ivan  Annenberg,  circulation 
manager;  F.  M.  Flynn,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  August  C.  Smith,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent;  James  F.  Grif¬ 
fin,  press  foreman ;  Charles  Reber,  ste¬ 
reotype  foreman;  Harry  Crosby,  photo¬ 
engraving  foreman;  R.  T.  Wilken,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  P.  B.  Stephens,  ad¬ 
vertising  production  manager. 


BARRY  PARIS  IN  HOLD-UP 

l.N.S.  Editor  Forced  to  Disrobe,  But 
Flashes  Story 

Barry  Faris,  editor  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  was  on  the  spot 
when  a  story  broke  this  week — in  a 
typical  New  York  stick-up. 

P'aris  was  chatting  with  James  M. 
Keefe,  in  charge  of  the  Transcontinental 
&  Western  air  line  office,  directly  op¬ 
posite  Grand  Central  Terminal.  Sud¬ 
denly  two  smartly-dressed  youths  darted 
into  the  T.W.A.  office. 

Faris  and  Keefe  were  quickly  horded 
into  a  small  closet  at  the  point  of  guns. 
They  were  forced  to  disrobe.  While 
one  youth  stripped  them  of  their  rings 
and  watches,  the  other  went  through 
the  office  cash-till  and  safe,  taking 
approximatly  $700  in  cash. 

The  men  then  dashed  from  the  office 
and  made  their  getaway.  Hastily  don¬ 
ning  some  clothes,  Faris  grabbed  up  the 
phone  and  flashed  the  story  to  his  office. 


NEW  WYANDOTTE  DAILY 

The  Wyandotte  (Mich.)  Daily  News 
appeared  April  23  as  the  successor  to 
the  Down  Rh'er  Daily  Record,  which 
was  purchased  from  (jwrge  M.  Adams 
by  C.  Lee  Edwards  and  Charles  A. 
Brethen,  April  10,  and  consolidated  with 
the  Gateway  Chronicle,  published  by 
Fred  H.  Bayer,  after  which  both  papers 
were  suspend^.  For  several  years, 
Edwards  and  Brethen  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  Mr.  Bayer,  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  Chronicle  for  nine  years, 
and  these  three  will  be  the  principal 
stockholders  of  the  new  corporation 
known  as  the  Wyandotte  News  Com¬ 
pany. 


SYNDICATE  IS  HOST 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  entertained  publishers 
attending  the  conventions  in  New  York 
this  week  with  a  cocktail  party  in  the 
Daily  News  building  Wednesday.  The 
syndicate’s  artists  were  hosts. 


PANGBORN  JOINS  SYNDICATE 

Clyde  Pangbom,  round-the-world 
flier,  has  been  signed  to  write  a  syndi¬ 
cated  column  for  the  General  Press 
Bureau,  1562  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TREATY  BACK  ON  CALENDAR 


Reciprocal  Copyright  Act  Wat 
Patted  Prematurely 

(.Sfecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  .^pril  24 — The 
reciprocal  copyright  treaty  covering 
more  than  40  signatory  nations  went 
back  on  the  U.  S.  Senate  calendar  this 
week  after  it  was  discovered  that  its 
passage  last  week  was  premature,  the 
Duffy  enabling  act  not  having  been  first 
acted  upon. 

Senator  F.  Ryan  Duffy  of  Wisconsin, 
sponsor  of  the  enabling  act,  was  not 
present  when  the  Senate  voted  the  treaty 
and  that  body  was  not  apprised  of  the 
necessity  that  there  be  an  enabling  act 
to  permit  the  United  States  to  share 
the  benefits.  The  Duffy  bill  is  before  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Committee  .on 
Commerce,  headed  by  Senator  Williatn 
Gibbs  McAdoo  of  California,  who  has 
assured  early  action  will  be  taken. 

When  the  treaty  and  bill  are  voted, 
an  article  or  other  matter  proper  for 
copyright,  which  is  copyrighted  here  or 
in  any  of  the  nations  which  are  parties 
to  the  agreement,  will  be  given  full 
protection  in  all  countries  signatory. 


ROTO  PRINTED  ON  GEORGIA  PINE 

Another  step  in  the  possible  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  huge  new  industry  in  the 
South  was  taken  when  the  Atlanta 
Journal  printed  its  Sunday  Rotogravure 
section  on  paper  made  from  Georgia  pine 
trees,  April  21.  The  result  was  pro¬ 
nounced  satisfactory,  although  the  finish 
of  the  pine  pulp  paper  is  not  quite  as 
hard  as  the  paper  generally  used  for 
rotogravure  work. 


PRESIDENT  DAVIS  REPORTS 
“NO  JOY  RIDE” 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

collection  of  the  tax.  This  -Association  co¬ 
operated  with  them. 

There  have  been  bills  introduced  in  legis¬ 
latures  during  the  bast  year  which  would 
restrict  press  freedom.  One  of  such  bills 
appeared  in  the  Legislature  of  this  State. 
Fortunately  it  was  stopped  before  it  reached 
the  floor  of  either  house. 

As  you  know,  there  are  few  countries  in 
which  a  free  press  remains  and  the  tendency 
towards  censorship  of  news  increases. 
Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chairman  of 
our  Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee,  will 
have  much  to  say  to  you  on  this  subject 
and  I  know  of  none  better  informed  or  who 
has  given  more  toward  the  preservation  of 
this  sacred  right  of  the  people. 

The  subject  of  the  newspaper  boy,  which 
was  discussed  a  year  ago,  is  still  a  live  issue 
and  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Barnum  will  talk  on  the 
subject  later.  I  think  it  is  one  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  most  newspapers  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  following  Mr.  Bamum’s  talk  you 
will  express  yourselves  freely. 

The  Federal  Securities  Act  of  1933  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
governing  the  issue  and  sale  of  securities, 
with  numerous  provisions  which  greatly  re¬ 
duced  the  volume  of  financial  advertising. 

The  administration  of  the  Act  originally 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  but  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
known  as  the  “Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.”  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  was 
amended,  transferring  administration  from 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  a  new 
Commission  known  as  the  “Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.” 

The  creation  of  this  Commission,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  alter  the  situation  regarding 
restrictions  on  financial  advertising. 

Your  President  appointed  a  Committee,  to¬ 
gether  with  counsel,  to  endeavor  to  have  the 
rules  as  regards  financial  advertising  so 
modified  that  it  would  be  possible  to  restore 
to  the  columns  of  newspapers  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  advertising  of  new  issues 
and  securities  which  had  been  eliminated 
by  the  rules  set  up. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Parsons,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  will  present  that  Committee's  report 
to  you. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  has  had  an  un¬ 
usually  busy  year.  Messrs.  Edwin  S.  Friend¬ 
ly  and  William  A.  Thomson,  Chairman  and 
Director  of  the  Bureau  respectively,  I  un¬ 
derstand  have  most  interesting  reports,  and 
valuable  suggestions  and  information  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  all  make  it  a 
point  to  be  present  when  they  appear  before 
you  because  what  they  have  to  say  and  show 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  all,  es¬ 
pecially  at  this  time  when  the  uncertainties 
confronting  us  as  to  advertising  revenue  are 
more  involved  than  ever  before. 


Vuur  Radio  Committee  has  had  a  tremen- 
liously  busy  year.  Few  of  you  know  of  ' 
number  of  meetings  held  and  the  amount  . 
time  which  have  been  given  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Radio  Committee  in  your  behalf 
in  connection  with  radio  problems  as  affecting 
newspapers. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Harris,  the  most  efficient  Chair¬ 
man  of  this  Committee,  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  in  his  report,  which  I  assure  you 
is  intensely  interesting. 

The  newsprint  situation  continues  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  complicated  and  serious  problem.  Your 
Newsprint  Committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ci.  Chandler,  as  Chairman,  has  had  to 
resist  attacks  on  many  fronts,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  its  fight  against  the  imposition 
of  the  proposed  Supplemental  Newsprint  Code 
which,  if  approved  by  the  President,  would 
have  been  a  most  serious  blow  to  the  very 
existence  of  many  newspapers. 

The  Committee’s  activities  in  many  other 
directions  were  equally  effective  and  Mr. 
Chandler  wilt  give  you  a  summary  of  the 
Committee’s  work  during  the  last  year. 

The  Advertising  Agents'  Committee,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Ray  T.  Wilken, 
also  has  had  many  problems  and  this  Com¬ 
mittee  has  worked  effectively  and  diligently 
in  your  behalf  throughout  the  year. 

You  will  hear  reports  from  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Labor,  Traffic  and  Mechanical  De¬ 
partments,  the  Printing  Trade  Schools  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Committee  on  Tax  Depre¬ 
ciation,  all  of  which  contain  information  of 
value  to  you. 

Inasmuch  as  all  of  you  are  interested  in 
its  operation,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Harvey  J. 
Kelly,  Chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
trial  Board,  set  up  in  the  Code  for  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishing  Business,  although  not 
under  the  supervision  of  this  Association,  to 
give  you  a  report  of  the  Board's  activities 
and  he  will  do  so  during  these  sessions.  I 
am  sure  his  report  will  be  listened  to  with 
unusual  interest. 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Laws,  of  which 
Mr.  W.  F.  Wiley  is  Chairman,  has  had  a 
large  number  of  problems  presented  to  it  this 
year.  Among  the  major  ones  are  the 

Copeland  Food  and  Drug  Bill,  Thirty-hour 
Week  Bill,  Wagner  Bill,  Federal  Communi- 


•^-ons  Commission,  Copyright  Legislation 

.Mr.  Wiley’s  report  will  cover  these  sc; 
jects  in  detail. 

While  your  Postal  Committee  has  not  iac- 
an  unusual  number  of  problems  this 
there  was  one  of  vital  importance.  I  -t;. 
to  the  Postmaster  General's  order  of  last  C 
tober  permitting  distribution  of  u:.iddrc;- 
advertising  matter  on  all  carrier  routes,  *;■ 
out  the  necessity  of  addressing  such  ir.,.: 
to  an  individual  or  a  street  number. 

This  of  course  was  a  special  privilege  : 
direct-by-mail  advertisers  and  resulted  in  . 
fair  competition,  particularly  to  small  r.ti. 
papers. 

Your  Committee’s  activities,  under  the  : 
rection  of  Mr.  James  G.  Stahlman,  its  CbL:| 
man,  assisted  by  State  and  Regional  An! 
ciations,  and  others.  I  am  pleased  to  ai 
finally  caused  the  Post  Office  Department  ' 
rescind  the  order. 

Mr.  Stahlman  of  course  will  make  a  ic, 
report  to  you  and  I  understand  Mr.  Jer 
I).  Barnum  will  follow  with  an  address  c: 
“How  the  Post  Office  Department  llar.cie 
Newspapers  in  the  Mails.” 

I  have  touched  but  briefly  on  the  nur 
subjects  which  will  come  before  you  Jarq 
these  meetings.  A  broad  discussion  of  tbtj 
should  follow  the  reports  of  the  Chains;; 
of  the  Committees  and  discourses  on  certt 
subjects  by  competent  speakers  whom  I  hj.; 
not  mentioned. 

One  of  these  subjects  will  be  an  addro! 
by  Mr.  Bainbridge  Colby  on  the  subject  :; 
“Legislative  Trends  Adversely  Affect::,- 
Newspapers  and  Advertising,”  which  I  thii 
you  will  find  is  a  most  important  one,  pan!;, 
larly  at  this  time. 

In  closing  I  want  to  take  this  opportositi 
to  extend  my  heartfelt  thanks  and  gratit-jc- 
to  the  officers,  Committee  Chairmen,  tb 
General  Manager,  our  efficient  office  star, 
and  the  entire  membership,  who  have  » 
heartily  cooperated  with  me  throughout  ci 
Administrations,  since  1930.  During  the  fr; 
two  years,  due  to  the  illness  of  our  the 
President,  Mr.  Harry  Chandler,  the  duties : 
his  office  fell  upon  me  as  your  vice  presidt:; 
Mr.  Chandler’s  complete  recovery  is  a  ei:- 
ter  of  joy  and  satisfaction  to  us  all. 

Howard  Davis,  President 


Supplies  and  Equipment] 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Presses,  also  Modern 
Multi-Unit  and  Straight  Unit  Presses  In 
various  capacities. 

GOSS  32-page  with  color  deck,  upper  former, 
good  for  black  and  color  work. 

HOE  32-page  4-deck.  40-page  Simplex,  Z-type 
Unit  Super-speed  Octuple  with  Kohler  ReeU. 

COLOR  PRESSES 

HOE  12  Couple  “Universal  Unit"  Color  Press 
all  couples  reversible.  PrinU  from  thick 
stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  against  hard 
packing.  Also  8  Couple  Hoe  Color  Press  with 
four  form  roller  ink  distribution.  Both  presses 
han^e  full  size  or  tabloid  products.  Both 
equipped  with  wire  stitchers. 

Available  for  early  delivery 

WALTER  scon  &  COMPANY 

Main  Otic,  k  F.ctwy . PUinfisU.  N.  J. 

N.W  Twk  OSc. . Z3$  WmI  4I.I  Strssl 

Chicag.Oflk. . ISU  MMwdiMck  Bkck 


For  Sale 

AT  RIGHT  PRICE 

Goss  Presses 

from  plank  of  Cincinnati  j 
Timea-Skar 

a 

Latest  Straightline  Tjpt 
High-Speed 
Sextuple  or  Octuple 

a 

For  complete  tpeeiheationt, 
communicate  with 

Wood  Newspaper  Machioerj 
Corporation 

SOI  FIFTH  AYE..  NEW  YORK] 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Dr3ring  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

C*bU  ASStm.  NXNSCO— WarwMtor 
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editor  &  PUBUSHER 

Classified  Advertising  _ _ _  _  . . 

Morrlijon  Flan  ough  experience  in  newspaper  circuiatlon.  i ‘‘ hotoeranhlr“«ta'ff’ 

RATES  "Tl'e  I-lan  that  Fays  and  Proves  It”  bookkeeping,  mailing  distribution  and  coF  tion  daiiy.  Was  mfd-west  bureau  manager 

_  ~~  .  .  ^  .  Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company,  lections.  Familiar  with  A.  B.  C.  records.  fo_  largest  nhoto  syndicate  ■’  years  Aea 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order)  Itoyal  Union  Bldg.,  Lies  Moines,  Iowa.  Steady,  competent  and  loyal.  Prefer  small  ^  year?  college  Reliable  Married 

1  Time  -  .SO  per  line  - ^  ^ '  - ^  city  daily  as  circulation  manager  or  wlR  references.  B-7 48,  E  k  P  Personnel 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line  Foreian  Publications  any  capacity  on  any  paper  in  New  .service. 

all  other  CL^SIFICATIONS  - - - -  p"?.™nel^SeTyicr®“"  Keporter-Can  furnish  and  fultlll  adequate 

(Cash  with  Order)  Out*of-to\vn  Newspapers  Booke  - - - - — — - — - — - — - —  gxvrvoT-i  references  for  Ohio  daily  reporting,  includ- 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line  Fureign  Magazines  I’erlodicalB  Circulation  Manager  with  a  wide  expert-  feature  writing,  theatre  reviews.  Age 

4  Times  —  .00  per  line  SCHULTZ  .NEWS  AGE.NCY  ence  on  daily  newspapers  in  cities  of  employed;  two  years'  college.  Go  any- 

Count  six  words  line  112  West  44th  St.,  .N.Y.C.  MEdalhon  adept  ®®n^  moulding  ^vhere.  B-729.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

urUte  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  line  u  ,  J  and  perfecting  Independent  tlittle  mer-  Sales  Promotion  and  Advertising  Man — 

^iTin^ion  as  earned  hy  frequency  ot  Help  Wanted  chant)  carrier  system.  Can  promise  any  Proven  Business  Getter— Ready  to  play 

_  Minimum  soace  three  lines.  - '  newspaper  a  smooth  running  business  get-  gratifying  cash  music  for  some  publisher 

A  i^l^er  teurles  t^rieht  ^  .Advertising  man  with  vision  and  courage  ^  circulation  department  at  a  minimum  by  opening  new  accounts  and  linage.  13 
•n,,  E*tw  &  Publ^er  reserve  the  right  to  success  of  only  paper  in  ?f®expenae  Excellent  references.  B-721,  years'  all  around  experience  N.  Y.  C.  and 

edit  or  reject  any  copy.  Uoulalana  supporting  present  State  Ad-  pv  p  personnel  Service.  suburban  dailies  and  large  marketers  aa 

jr - - - = - = - ministration.  No  opposition— Field  Open.  Manager  assistant  or  clrcula-  “‘J'OfHslng  mana^ger,  solicitor.  Author  of 

Newsouoer  Brokers  American  Leader.  Queen  &  Crescent  Bldg.,  ’ unitor  Tw?ntv  years'  advertising  selling  book, 

newspaper  oroaers  Orleans  accountant  and  auditor,  twenty  years  Christian,  34.  college  training.  State  your 

_ -'^ew  Orleans. _ _ _  experience  all  phases  of  circulation,  both  proposition  B-737  'E  &  P  Personnel  Ser- 

For  PacUlc  Coast  Dally  and  weekly  news-  A.i.-ertUlno-  SaUsnian  large  and  small  dailies.  Excellent  .record  yjog 

Be’^^lrly^'kiuO  ^a°Uf®’  To  a  man  w  ell  connected  with  the  larger  bie^®‘'Mo‘dlit  expectations*!°"out  Stereotype  Foreman— Of  wide  experiencs. 

Broker.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. -  accounts,  a  proposition  with  tremen-  “erger  of  pape?s.’^  Go  anywhere,  now  employed,  modern  methods.  Sconoml: 

agement  there  can  be  no  failures.  AVAIL-  circulation  District  Manager — If  you  are  Classified  Manager— Now  employed  paper  Personnel  Service. 

aBLB.  D6sir&bl6  publlc&tions  in  Now  oKmit  ’lo  ven-rs  of  a.&re  &nd  h&vo  plonty  of  40  000  circulfttlon,  28^5)  rovonuo  g&lii  for  .  .  .  - —  m 

England.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl-  energy  and  ambition  to  get  ahead;  if  ^you  tirst  quarter.  Thoroughly  experienced' dla-  or  copy  re^or  of  fine  metropolitan 

vania,  Maryland  North  Carolina.  Illinois,  have  successfully  handled  a  home  dellv^  play,  classified.  Age  28.  8  years'  news-  ffS"*®"®®-";?"*®  J°b  b,g.  ^r  little  town. 

Oklahoma  and  California.  I  know  values  district  promoting  carrier  circulation ;  have  paper  experience.  Desires  connection  offer-  E  &  P  Personal  Service _ 

and  you  authentic  Information,  produced  results  throughout,  and  want  to  ing  $65  weekly  straight  salary  or  $50  To— .Mr.  Publisher.  From — An  advertising 

J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York.  connect  with  one  ot  the  youngest,  fastest  salary  plus  10%  of  revenue  gain  over  pre-  Solicitor.  Can  you  use  an  advertising  so- 

- ITTT;  TI  ;  I  growing  outfits  in  the  home  delivery  field,  ceding  year.  B-710.  E  &  P  Personnel  Ser-  Heitor  who  is  under  30,  energetic  and  full 

Baying,  Selling,  Mergl^  of  newspapers,  ^hls  may  be  a  good  opportunity  for  you.  vlco^ _ _ _ _ _ _  ot  Ideas — who  has  sold  classified  and  dls- 

No  'eksps  °r  trades.  No  llsUng  charge,  six-day  paper  in  Greater  New  York  area.  ciasslBctl  Manager — 20  years'  experience  P*^y.  successfully  for  two  of  New  York’s 

Len  ^Mh-  salary.  Including  use  ot  car.  $32.50,  plus  with  metropolitan  and  smaller  city  news-  leading  newspapers  and  who,  above  all, 

vine,  JHch.’  or  J.  W.  Mapoles,  Murphys  bonus  on  new  business.  Write,  stating  ex-  naners  Efficient,  and  a  real  executive  J^bose  few  extra  calls  each  day? 

Hotel,  Richmond,  Va.  nerlence  fully.  Enclose  photo.  B-754.  Edl-  ^itV,  iinnsiial  sellinE  ability  and  knowl-  B-751.  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

—  -  tor  &  Publisher.  edge  as  to  how  to  make  the  classified  sec-  '  _  = 

Investment  Opportunity  Wanted  7!  r"7i  tlon  typographically  attractive.  I  am  now  Mechnnicnl  Equipment  For  Sal* 


Circulation  Promotion 


Situations  Wanted 


Newspaperdoin'sLeadingCirculationBullders  Circulation  Manager — Twenty  years’  thor- 
Morrison  Plan  ough  experience  in  newspaper  circuiatlon, 

"Tile  I'lan  tliat  Pays  and  Proves  It”  bookkeeping,  mailing,  distribution  and  col- 
Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company,  lections.  Familiar  with  A.  B.  C.  records. 
Royal  Union  Bldg.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Steady,  competent  and  loyal.  Prefer  small 


_ Situations  Wanted _ 

Piiutographer — »  years  all-around  experi¬ 
ence  with  leading  dailies.  Recently  in 


Foreign  Publications 


Help  Wanted 


ministration.  No  opposition— Field  Open.  Manager 

American  Leader,  Queen  &  Crescent  Bldg., 


—  -  tor  &  Publisher.  edge  as  to  how  to  make  the  classified  lec- 

lavestment  Opportunity  Wanted  "  '  ,  ~  „„  TT"  tlon  typographically  attractive.  I  am  now 

_ _ 1 _  Clrcnlatlon  Salesmen — Age  30-40,  capable  employed,  but  desire  to  change.  Prefer 

With  t9K  nnn  working  Into  positions  of  responsibility.  75,000  to  500,000  city.  Every  month  last 

U  Several  important  posts  to  be  filled.  Sal-  year  I  showed  a  gain,  and  so  far  this 


leeks  connection  with  small  daily.  Record 
of  three  successes.  Available  because  of 
lale.  B-750.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Promotion 

Belter  Dally  Newspapers  In  every  section 
of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlowe  Plan  clrculatlon-bulld- 


ary.  B-740,  Editor  &  Publisher.  year  I  have  averaged  better  than  16% 

■ -  gain.  Can  furnish  the  best  of  references 

To  Salesmen  Contacting  Dailies,  Sell  es-  from  airy  newspaper  I  have  ever  worked 
tablished  newspaper  feature;  commission  (or,  and  especially  from  my  present  Gen- 
25%  gross  receipts  one  year.  Olln  Miller,  oral  Manager.  B-742,  E  &  P  Personnel 

Thomaston,  Ga.  Service.  _ _ 

- T; - ; - ITT  ;  Composing  Room  Foreman  (Working),  of 

Situations  Wanted  broad  experience,  available.  Handle  men 

- -  without  friction.  Desire  permanent  posi- 


IF  you  ARE 

SEEKING  A  POSITION 
ON  A  NEWSPAPER 


ing  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before.  Adman — reporter,  25.  seeking  opportunity  tlon  where  efficient,  economical  production 
For  quick  definite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  In-  where  experience,  education,  knowledge,  is  demanded.  Fast,  accurate  and  depend- 
crease  regardless  of  business  conditions  In  and  care  can  be  utilized.  Copywriting,  able.  Care  and  operation  of  line-casting 
your  field,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles  sales  promoter.  Well  recommended.  Grad-  machines.  Prefer  Dally  newspaper  fore- 
Ptrtlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building,  uato  Rutgers  University  Journalism.  Write  manship,  position  in  East.  Employed,  good 
Indianapolis.  or  phone  WEbster  4-3069.  Raddlng,  142  reasons  for  making  change.  Married.  Age 

■ - - - -  E.  33rd.  N.  Y.  C.  30,  B-731,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service, _ 

H.  DePriest  ft  Associates  - T  T  Copy  Reader — 24.  released  from  one  of  the 

World’s  Record  Circulation  Builders  Advertising  and  Business  Manager — Re-  best  edited  dailies  In  country  due  to  sea- 
24fr  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City  cently  affiliated  with  nationally  known  aonal  slump  in  winter  resort  city.  Four 

newspaper  organization  as  Advertising  Dl-  years  on  metropolitan  dailies  and  week- 
rector;  Business  Manager  same  organlza-  iies  as  rewrite  and  reporter.  Honest  ref- 
tion  seven  years;  good  sales  record;  re-  erences.  Non-drinker.  Serious  about 
sourceful,  adaptable  in  advertising  and  work.  Coastal  cities  preferred.  B-745,  E 

IP  I  A  nP  circulation  promotion;  knows  retail  mer-  &  p  Personnel  Service.  _ 

!■  chandislng  and  advertising  problems  and  —7: - ;  7  ^  ,,  . 

can  assist  merchants  with  constructive  so-  Editor  of  morning  dally  for  eight  years, 
lutions;  good  habits;  dependable.  B-736.  now  in  bank  PUbHc  relations  and  adver- 
SEEKING  A  POSITION  E  &  P  personnel  Service.  Using  field;  will  return  to  newspaper  In 

— _  executive  editorial  or  advertising  position 

mj  A  MFWCDADBD  Advertising  .Manager  whose  promotional  or  as  assistant 

^  N6W5PAPER  ideas,  executive  ability  and  salesmanship  graduate, 

sold  In  city  of  20,000  over  185,000  inches  fled;  history  and  executiv  e  qualifications 

write  for  aDolication  blank  When  advertising,  out  of  which  he  himself  available  upon  Inquiry  to  B-749,  E  P 

■or  application  oiank.  wnen  inches.  Seeks  position  Personnel  Service. - 

returning  it  send  »  rerenl  nhnfnarsnh  manager  or  member  adv.  staff.  Desires  Editorial — Man  with  fifteen  years  of  ser- 
leiurning  u,  seno  a  recent  pnotograph  change  as  he  has  reached  maximum  In  vice  with  dallies  and  International  press 

fsnaoshot  or  renrndurtinn  will  ciiffic.  Present  position.  B-715,  E  &  P  Personnel  association  as  reporter,  desk  man,  bureau 
(Miapsnoi  or  reproouction  will  SUftlCe,  service.  manager,  who  can  cover  and  handle  In- 

hiil  l\ _ I  -  telllgently  news  of  all  varieties;  has  done 

oui  one  must  oe  inciuaeoj  and  a  Advertising  Manager — Man  —  Thoroughly  interviews,  features,  specials,  spot  news, 

ono  _ 1  •  •  experienced,  young  energetic  advertising  legislature;  sober,  sincere.  B-746,  E  &  P 

zuu-word  Statement  giving  your  reason  man,  now  employed,  seeking  change,  38  Personnel  Service. _ 

for  believing  you  can  succeed  in  the  cellent  record  of*  achievement.  Reliable,  Editorial  Girl 

position  sought.  Also  write  a  40-  ?rns?bll%es?%?c%HeJ;f*’rlferTces.  SacS^lly’^EIryHSn  ty?”  of‘’Sn- 

word  classified  ad  stating  your  claims  d^rri^nd??^  mlV"ha“"du/nr“meTho"ds.  ^16  l”®‘t"^‘"lcXnt“?e?"tS?i“w?Uo?'  h“e 

ou  »auiig  your  Claims,  g„ccessful  experience.  Opportunity  ®V“"®j 

to  appear  three  times  in  EDITOR  &  ^c=-  '2raV^r‘ir  de?S?r.S'e“nt°'  ‘B^V3",* 

PUBLISHER.  We  reserve  the  right  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. _  fe*f"‘'eqiippe°l  “JS“‘Vr'ry‘'“JespoSriblHty^ 

I  |.  .  ,  All  Aronnd  N'ewananer  Man _ 34  aTnarl.  Salary  secondary  If  job  offers  real  career 

to  decline  acceptance  of  any  appll-  enced7?^5rtffi|.  rewrite.  cUy  desk!  ?opy  opportunity.  B-734,  E  &  P  Personnel 

cafinn  wi»kn..»  reading,  makeup,  cable  desk,  foreign  cor-  Service. - - 

cation  witnout  stated  reason.  respondent.  6  years  N.  Y.  City,  2  years  Editorial  Executive — Metropolitan  and  mid- 

Europe.  Now  employed  blind  alley  N.  Y.  dle-sized  dailies,  seeks  position  as  manag- 

Send  S5  00  check  or  monew  orriei  anywhere.  Salary  secondary  to  ing  editor,  news  editor,  editorial  writer  or 

•Jena  ay.uu  cneCK  or  money  order  opportunity.  B-741,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Sunday  editor.  Eighteen  years’  experience. 

wllk  Anr>li/><t:nn  AC  AcluAct:-:,.#!  Ia,-  "I — I — - - - -  Now  employed.  Can  instill  clrculatlon- 

n  application  as  advertising  tee  Assistant  to  executive  or  secretary — large  making  action,  enterprise  and  judgment 
...III  .1—  -  •  »  varied  experience — familiar  all  depart-  into  editorial  and  without  sacrificing  es- 

wnicn  will  also  cover  registration  ments  newspaper  work.  Prominent  author  sentlal  and  commonsense  tradition.  B-732. 

.  1  ,l  .1  1  ...  ®nd  former  publisher  says.  “His  grasp  of  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

sanrice  and  a  three-month  subscription  affairs  was  such  that,  had  I  remained  as - 

1  ciMT/^n  .  mini  ir-i  ir-o  head  Of  the  business,  he  would  have  held  Foreman,  newspaper,  union,  seeks  position, 

to  LUIICJK  &  PUdLIoHER,  or  an  one  of  the  highest  positions  In  It."  B-752,  Increased  production  and  efficiency  assured. 

E  A  P  Personnel  Service. _  "Where  there's  a  will  there’s  a  way." 

extension  or  your  present  subscription.  Bnalness  Manager  or  assistant,  young,  26  years'  experience,  15  executive.  18-ma- 
kl  L  .  rr\i-T^n  >  ni  ir>i  ici  irn  capable  and  thoroughly  experienced,  chine  plant.  Publlshera’  references.  Go 

None  but  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Eleven  years  In  last  position.  Excellent  anywhere.  Conference  requested  at  New 

references.  Address  Box  B-717,  Editor  ft  convention.  B-714.  E  ft  P  Personnel 

subscribers  may  register.  Publisher. _ Service. _ 


cation  without  stated  reason. 


NET  CASH  PRICES 
FOR  THESE  BARGAINS 
ARE  YOU  INTERESTED? 

Walnut  Directors  Table, 

4  ft.  by  10  ft.,  perfect  con- 

<Htlon  .  $165.00 

Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Ma¬ 
chine,  13  columns  wide,  18 
Inch  split  platen  carriage  for 
ledger  and  statement  posting, 
atyle  No.  6-1300,  complete 
with  electric  motor  and  stand  160.00 
Metal  ledger  tray  and  trans¬ 
fer  case,  movable  stand,  com¬ 
plete  with  lock .  30.00 

Smatco  Mat  Moistener.  com¬ 
plete  with  motor,  good  con¬ 
dition  .  65.00 

Goss  Combination  Saw  and 
Trimmer  No.  68  B,  excellent 
condition,  used  only  one  year, 
complete  with  1  1-2  horse¬ 
power  motor  .  550.00 

Model  22  Linotype  Machine 
No.  39443,  42  em,  with  2  main 
magazines,  5  split  main  mag¬ 
azines,  2  top  halves  for  main 
magazines,  3  auxiliary  split 
magazines,  1  upper  half  for 
auxiliary  magazine,  4  molds, 

9  fonts  of  mats,  very  fine  con¬ 
dition,  complete  with  electric 
pot  and  motor.  Sell  with  or 
without  mats.  Complete  with 

mats  .  3.450.P0 

3  Goss  Steel  Newspaper 
chases,  8  columns,  perfect, 

each  .  32.60 

Oil-o-matic  Oil  Burner,  No. 

J  70372,  good  operating  con¬ 
dition  .  100.00 

Small  automatic  oil  burner 

complete — fine  condition  .  70.1)0 

Five  Ton  Hoe  Metal  Pot, 
complete  with  bowl  and  can¬ 
opy,  good  condition .  200.00 

Linotype  re-melt  pot,  one 
ton  capacity,  complete  with  2 

bowls,  good  condition .  65.00 

Electric  Pyrometer  for  ster¬ 
eotype  pot,  made  by  Brown 
Instrument  Company,  com¬ 
plete  with  electrode.  In  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  .  45.00 

Meter  for  $^-lnch  oil  line, 

good  condition  .  6. Of 

Three-elghths-inch  Rotary 
Pump,  and  one-fourth  H.  P. 
motor,  complete  with  auto¬ 
matic  float  switch  for  start¬ 
ing  and  stopping.  Very  good 

condition  .  25. Of 

Fifty  gallon  steel  oil  tank. 

Good  condition  .  6.00 

Agitator  for  stereotype  pot. 

Fine  condition  .  tO.OO 

One-half  H.  P.  Fairbanks 
Morse  motor  with  gears  for 

agitator  .  12.50 

All  prices,  boxed  and  on  cars  f.  o.  b. 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  subject  to  prior 

sale. 

Terms  can  be  arranged  by  responsi¬ 
ble  parties. 

Write  or  wire 

Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette 
_  Phoenix,  Arizona  _ 


Canadian  Publisher  requiring  productive  rinotviMi  Onemtor _ 34  deaf  (no  handican)  - fnoenix,  Arizona 

i.  lo. .  p.Hod  of  f„r?;rf.»r,n's:fvr  £S 

0.00U,..  An  .ddi.ion.1  P..e.nt.5.  r?.?:  .MJ." 

chorge  will  be  mode  when  and  iF  a  Native  Canadian Editor  ft  Publisher. _  Lancaster,  o.  _  __ 


ckjroA  \Ai\\\  Ua  smbsJa  MmA  :t  •  Canadian  PnbllRhara  Editor  &  Publisher.  Lancaster,  O. 

tnsrge  will  De  made  wnen  and  it  a  Native  Canadian  journalist,  well-known  In  -  ■ 

DOSition  it  obisinarl  for  voii  Dominion  and  formerly  associate  editor  National  Advertising  Manager — 12  years’  Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Kviiuun  IS  ooisinea  ror  you.  of  one  of  Canada’s  most  prominent  news-  experience  East  and  Middle  West  with  pub-  - "*~ 

papers,  seeks  connection.  Highest  creden-  Ushers’  representative,  understanding  fully 

tials.  Thoroughly  versed  In  all  editorial  problems  of  selling  National  Advertising;  o«.A®.ti  t  a*,;..?.*'?- 

MA  ■  A  work  with  successful  experience  also  In  personally  known  to  agencies,  advertisers;  _ Gazette.  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

United  States  field.  Making  change  solely  age  31,  married,  gentile,  college  education;  _  .  „  .  .  « T" 

to  return  to  own  land.  B-718,  E  ft  P  Per-  believes  he  can  be  of  distinct  service  to  Photo-Engreving  Equipment  tor  Sal* 

I  »2nn®L-3®r^»®®- -  newspaper  as  Nations^  Adver^  Engraving  Department  Equipment,  all 

Cartoontot,  Newspaper  Hlastrator— Expert-  ®^®r2.  “  733.  n,  a  p  personnel  service._  standard  brands.  New  and  trade-ins.  B^stl- 

PCPC^klklEI  ohced,  layout  and  copy  man  seeks  connec-  News  Exeentive  mates  furnished.  E.  T.  Sullebarger  Co., 

■  BlaPVwlalwCL  9fcK  w  requiring  high-grade  work  and  ser-  42  years  old,  with  12  years’  desk  experience  116  John  Street,  New  York  City. 

4fAA  T.  m  ■  V  AA  vice,  age  44.  Unlv.  and  academy  trained.  In  New  York,  seeks  permanent  connection  ..  - -  -  .  ,  =« 

1  /UU  limes  Bide  Tim*«  Sauar*  Prefer  connection  below  Mason-Dlzon  line,  with  newspaper  In  city  of  100,000  up.  Has  NewsDaoer  Suoolies 

.  ,  ■••••  Jtfliere  tjjjt;  ^ould  go  anywhere.  Am  reliable  and  served  as  city,  telegraph  managing  editor  — - 7 -  KiZ - - 77 - ■ 

YftpL  k|  Y  a*  kood  character  and  can  be  a  distinct  and  editor.  Capable  of  taking  any  desk.  Stereotype  and  Pressroom  Supplies — BIsc- 

f,  asset  to  any  paper  where  originality.  In-  Best  references.  In  New  York  for  A.N.P.A.  trie  Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  Arnsri- 

tegrlty,  and  ability  count.  B-727.  E  ft  P  interviews.  B-737,  E  ft  P  Personnel  Ser-  can  Publishers  Supply,  Box  181,  Wpst 

- - - Personnel  Service.  vice.  Lynn,  Mass. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 
Wanted — Paper  Delivery  Carrier 
16  feet  long,  with  motor. 
Gazette,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 


Newspaper  Supplies 
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SHOPmumiHIRIY 


HE  JUST  OWNS  THE  PAPER— 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


The  blue  ribbon  for  the  best  story 
told  at  the  newspaper  conventions 
is  hereby  awarded  to  Julia  Coburn,  of 
the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  who  held  the 
editors  spellbound  for  nearly  an  hour 
discussing  woman’s  pages  in  news¬ 
papers.  Miss  Coburn  said  that  she  had 
asked  the  assistant  secretary  of  agri¬ 
culture,  Dr.  Rexford  Tugwell,  what  the 
department  had  fotmd  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  terrific  dust  storms  in  the  prairie 
country  and  that  he  had  replied :  “There 
are  a  number  of  very  good  scientific 
explanations,  but  one  which  appeals  to 
the  imagination  is  that  they  started  in 
Utah,  caused  by  Mae  West  walking  over 
the  grave  of  Brigham  Young." 

«  *  * 

Malcolm  w.  bingay,  Detroit 

Free  Press,  is  always  good  for  a 
couple  of  yams  at  the  editor’s  show, 
and  this  time  offered  the  following :  “A 
discussion  of  fact  and  opinion,  and  the 
confusion  that  often  lies  between  them, 
makes  me  think  of  a  famous  poker  game 
in  a  New  York  State  convention  when 
.\1  Smith  and  seven  other  gentlemen  sat 
in  a  poker  game.  It  was  Saturday  night. 
•About  4  a.  m.  the  game  broke  up.  A1 
and  three  of  the  other  poker  players 
were  devout  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  they  said,  ‘We  can’t  go 
to  bed.  We  will  have  to  loaf  around 
here  awhile  and  then  go  to  mass.’  The 
Protestant  boys  cuddled  down  in  their 
warm  blankets  and  laughed  at  the  de¬ 
vout  Catholics.  The  four  valiant  souls 
started  out  at  daybreak,  zero  weather, 
a  blizzard  blowing.  They  were  duck¬ 
ing  from  one  door  to  another  to  catch 
their  breath — the  church  a  mile  away 
from  the  hotel.  One  fellow  said,  as  he 
hovered  in  the  doorway,  ‘Think  of  the 
damned  Protestants,  nice  and  warm 
and  comfortable  in  their  beds.’ 

“A1  said,  ‘Yes,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
a  hell  of  a  joke  on  us  if  they  are 
right.’  ’’ 

*  *  * 

Grove  PATTERSON,  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors :  “I  have  heard  a  good  toast¬ 
master  defined  as  a  man  who  allows  him¬ 
self  to  be  interrupted  just  often  enough 
to  save  the  program.’’  Whereupon  he 
handed  the  annual  banquet  gavel  to 
former  Senator  Henry  j.  Allen,  who 
confessed  he  had  never  been  a  toast¬ 
master  before,  had  served  under  many 
and  had  long  yearned  to  achieve  the  dis¬ 
tinction.  “Now  that  I  am  so  honored,” 
he  added.  “I  feel  that  I  want  to  make 
a  speech.” 

*  *  * 

SENATOR  ALLEN’S  best  story: 

“When  I  came  to  Washington  a 
couple  of  years  ago  a  newspaper  chap 
said  to  me,  ‘You  were  around  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  Hoover  administration  and  you 
assisted  in  mixing  the  miracles  in  the 
kitchen  of  that  administration;  how  do 
you  feel  about  these  new  (Roosevelt) 
miracles?’ 

“And  I  said  to  him;  ‘I  am  in  the 
position  of  the  colored  deacon  who  went 
to  hear  a  new  preacher.  When  he  got 
home  he  said  to  his  wife,  “Dat  new 
preacher  am  a  man  of  great  faith  and  a 
man  great  in  prayer.  You  know,  dat 
new  preacher  asked  the  Lord  for  things 
the  old  preacher  didn’t  know  the  Lord 
had.”  ’  ” 

*  *  * 

A  MEMBER  of  the  A.P.  who  shall 
ever  be  nameless  in  this  col¬ 
umn,  a  fine  old  fellow  when  not  m^de 
boresome  by  gazing  on  the  wine  when 
red,  interrupted  the  annual  meeting  as 
follows : 

“Mister  President,  I  rise  to  a  point 
of  information.” 

“Yes,  what  is  it?” 

“What  is  the  resolution  under  con¬ 
sideration  here?” 


"It  is  resolution  Xo.  — .” 

"Well,  Mr.  President,  has  the  ques¬ 
tion  been  put?" 

"Yes,  and  the  measure  has  been  voted 
upon." 

"But,  Mr.  President,  did  I  vote?” 
"Yes,  you  voted,” 

"How  did  I  vote,  Mr.  President?” 

"In  the  negative.” 

"\'ery  good,  Mr.  President.” 

*  ♦  * 

Malcolm  bingays  No.  z.  -t 

recall  some  years  ago  in  Detroit, 
'.It  one  of  our  reform  upheavals,  the  hide¬ 
ous  opposition  familiarly  known  as  the 
‘corrupt  political  macliine’  happened  to 
have  control  of  a  precinct  which  is  no¬ 
torious  as  being  susceptible  of  de¬ 
livery  to  anybody  who  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  filthy  lucre.  Our  side,  at  that  time, 
apparently  didn’t  have  it  or  the  other 
fellow's  bid  was  higher  or  they  got  in 
first,  I  don’t  know.  A  cameraman  went 
down  to  that  precinct  and  began  taking 
photographs  of  everyone  who  went  to 
vote.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  them  who 
lived  around  there  had  prison  records, 
or  thought  they  might  have  prison  rec¬ 
ords,  they  didn't  want  their  pictures 
taken.  So  they  all  stayed  away  from 
the  polls  that  day.  They  broke  several 
cameras  in  trying  to  defeat  us,  but  we 
got  an  even  break  by  the  power  of  the 
camera.” 

•  *  * 

STEPHEN  BOLLES,  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Gazette,  journalist  gem  of 
purest  ray  serene,  related :  “A  bird  out 
our  way  married  one  of  identical  twins, 
r.nd  after  a  few  weeks  his  best  friend 
said,  ‘Say,  I’ve  been  thinking,  with 
those  two  girls  looking  just  alike  how 
the  devil  do  you  manage  to  decide  which 
one  is  your  wife?’  The  benedict  an¬ 
swered,  ‘I  don’t  try  to.  My  wife’s 
sister  has  to  look  out  for  herself.’  ” 

*  •  • 

Representative  p.  l.  Gassa- 

way,  of  Oklahoma :  “I’ve  got  a 
ranch  out  in  my  state  where  every  liv¬ 
ing  thing  is  safe,  and  I  haven’t  killed  a 
dwr,  rabbit  or  even  a  quail  there  in 
15  years — hellamighty,  I  haven’t  even 
killed  a  man  on  the  place.” 

*  ♦  * 

Another  Gassaway  story,  which 
•  took  the  packed  auditorium  of  the 
National  Press  Club  by  storm:  “There’s 
a  great  plague  of  pigeons  on  these  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  down  here  and  just  the 
other  day  there  was  a  flock  of  those 
birds  circling  around  the  Capitol 
grounds.  The  leader  of  the  flock  looked 
down  and  saw  a  crowd  standing  on  the 
grand  staircase  and  he  says  to  another 
pigeon,  ‘who’s  them  men?’  and  the  bird 
replied,  ‘why,  that’s  a  crowd  of  Con¬ 
gressmen’,  And  then  the  leader  of  the 
flock  said,  “Well,  boys,  what  are  we 
waiting  for  ?’  ” 

*  «  « 

RL.  BLANCHARD,  Rochester 
•  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle”:  “They  say  that  one  picture  is 
worth  10,000  words.  If  that  proverb 
isn’t  cock-eyed,  it  is  at  least  slant-eyed 
enough  to  prove  its  Chinese  origin. 
We’ve  all  seen  pictures — yes,  and  used 
them — when  they  were  worth  just  one 
word,  and  that  one  word  is  ‘nertz.’ 

“.A  Frenchman  would  have  said,  ‘the 
picture  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  worth 
10,000  words.’  A  German  would  say,  ‘It 
has  been  determined,  mathematically 
that  a  picture  is  worth  9,987}4  words.' 
The  American  version  would  be  that  a 
good  picture  is  worth  10,000  words,  and 
in  some  cases,  $10,000.” 

*  *  « 

ONE  of  my  commonest  experiences 
is  to  meet  newspapermen  who  want 
to  go  into  country  journalism.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  I  receive  several 
letters  in  a  single  week  expressing  such 
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ambition  and  asking  for  advice  as  to  shown  a  profit.  As  we  had  no  sob- 
fields,  methods  and  possibilities.  And  scribers  at  first,  I  sold  the  paper  bj 
occasionally  I  hear  from  some  fellow  newsboys.  We  sold  the  entire  first 
who  has  taken  the  plunge  and  reports  issue  at  five  cents  a  copy,  the  newsb^ 
progress.  Recently  a  friend  in  New  getting  one  cent  and  the  paper  nettini 
Jersey  told  me  that  a  young  chap  had  four  cents.  Then  without  a  print  shof 
made  a  remarkable  success  in  weekly  of  my  own,  I  also  sold  job  printing  at 
newspaper  work  in  a  small  town  of  a  20  per  cent  commission  basis.  Sma 
that  state,  and  I  asked  him  for  the  last  July  I  have  never  failed  to  tab 
story  for  the  Shop  Talk  column.  Here  less  than  $30  a  week  after  all  expenia 
it  is,  titled  “Starting  a  Weekly  on  a  were  paid.  Then  I  started  a  second 
Shoestring,”  by  James  W.  Miller,  of  paper  which  I  soon  sold  to  a  lod 
Denville,  N,  J. :  woman  who  at  first  was  in  charge  of  it 

“I  believe  that  anyone  with  a  knowl-  ,  *  *  • 

edge  of  what  a  country  newspaper  ‘'IC.AN  only  give  you  the  briefest  sum- 
should  be  and  with  a  willingness  to  1  mary  of  the  rules  I  have  workri  oat 
hustle,  night  and  day,  to  put  it  over,  and  then  I  must  end,  as  my  time  is  on 
can  start  a  weekly  newspaper  in  thou-  If  any  reader  wants  to  know  any  other 
sands  of  towns  in  this  country  and  details,  addressing  me  through  Eorai 
without  a  cent  of  capital  can  make  a  &  Publisher,  I  will  try  to  help.  Bat 
living  at  it,  even  in  these  hard  times,  here  are  some  rules  for  success: 

.At  least  I  did  it.  In  fact,  since  last  July  “1.  Use  as  many  names  as  possibit 
I  started  two  papers,  sold  them  and  “2.  Don’t  try  to  copy  a  big  dty 
am  now  starting  a  third.  And  I  am  paper.  Be  local, 
only  19  years  old.  “3.  By  all  means  run  a  column  or 

♦  *  *  two  with  a  head  like  ‘The  Talk  of  lb 

“TTOW  is  it  done?  Well,  in  the  lim-  Town’  or  ‘Up  and  Down  Main  StroeL’ 
11  ited  space  you  have  given  me,  I  “4.  Feature  school  notes  and  athletk 
can  only  hit  a  few  high  spots.  First  events. 

find  a  town  where  the  people  want  a  “5.  Don’t  use  much  boiler  plate  if 
local  paper.  You  should  have  at  least  you  can  avoid  it. 

3,000  population  to  draw  on,  which  can  “6.  Publish  on  Thursday  or  Fridg 
include  smaller  neighboring  communi-  to  get  the  merchant’s  Saturday  speda 
ties.  'Then  find  a  printer  who  will  print  prices,  especially  food  stores, 
the  paper  for  you.  If  it  doesn’t  inter-  “7.  Collect  your  bills  promptly, 
fere  with  his  own  paper  in  the  terri-  “8.  Attend  all  the  meetings  you  cao, 
tory  covered,  that  will  be  easy.  Then  personally. 

get  out  and  hustle  for  ads,  subscrib-  “9.  Avoid  political  and  religious  db 
ers  and  correspondents,  including  all  cussions  in  or  out  of  print  and  doni 
churches,  organizations  and  schools,  willingly  offend  anyone, 

borrow  desk  room  somewhere,  hang  “10.  Publish  lots  of  letters  fr** 

out  your  shingle  and  you  are  started.  readers  and  home  recipes,  etc.,  even  “ 
“But  perhaps  instead  of  preaching,  you  have  to  write  some  of  them  yotf" 
I’d  better  tell  just  what  I  did.  The  self  to  get  folks  started, 
town  had  3,900  population  and  no  paper  “11.  Don’t  expect  any  help  fr* 
nearer  than  ten  miles.  I  called  on  the  other  papers.  They  are  all  out  to  P* 
local  banker,  leading  merchants  and  the  you  if  you  are  treading  on  their  too. 
town  officials.  When  they  found  I  “I  will  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  out- 
wasn’t  after  money,  I  had  as  loyal  »  set.  This  is  a  true  story  of  how  1 
bunch  of  boosters  as  one  could  wish,  started  two  newspapers  in  New  JtfW 
I  had  arranged  to  have  the  paper  towns  actually  without  investii*  > 

printed  for  $75  for  eight  pages  and  penny  and  have  since  sold  them  and  iw 

$8  a  page  for  larger  editions.  Our  first  starting  a  third.  I  still  have  a  lot  • 
issue  ran  12  pages.  learn.  But  there  is  no  school  like  ^ 

“I  had  1,000  copies  printed  and  sold  perience.  I  would  tackle  a  paper  ahnow 
$250  in  advertising  for  the  first  issue,  anywhere  now  if  conditions  were 
My  rate  was  35  cents  a  column  inch,  and  would  make  it  go.  The  big  tW 
Later  I  had  to  drop  it  to  18  cents  to  is  to  get  the  people  behind  you  ** 
meet  competition,  but  even  at  that,  we  make  them  feel  that  it  is  their 
have  never  had  an  issue  that  hasn’t  not  yours.  Then  the  rest  is  easy. 


